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NOTE 

It  will  be  apparent  at  many  points  iu  this  volume  that 
the  available  sources  of  information  on  Portuguese  East 
Africa  are  far  from  complete  ;  for  large  areas  they  are 
very  scanty,  and  for  some  parts  wholly  wanting.  The 
country  is  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  economic 
development  under  modern  conditions,  and  for  that  reason 
its  state  is  constantly  undergoing  change  in  many  details ; 
great  parts  of  it  have  recently  been  the  scene  of  military 
operations,  which  have  a  similar  effect,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  circumstances 
the  information  given  in  the  following  pages  must  be  in 
some  measure  tentative  or  incomplete.  The  Admiralty 
will  be  glad  to  receive  corrections  or  additions. 
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COKRIGENDA 

According  to  information  received  while  this  volume  was 
in  the  press : 

(1)  The  territory  of  Gaza,  referred  to  on  p.  14  and  else- 
where as  administratively  part  of  Lourenzo  Marques 
District,  has  been  erected  into  a  separate  District,  with 
its  seat  of  government  at  Chai-Chai. 

(3)  The  fall  in  the  level  of  Lake  Nyasa,  referred  to  on 
p.  30  and  elsewhere,  is  reported  (September  1918)  to  have 
ceased  in  the  last  three  years. 
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mouth  of  the  river  Rovuma. 

The  territory  has  thus  a  frontage  upon  the  sea  through- 
out its  length.  The  seaboard,  measured  along  the  major 
curves,  but  excluding  lesser  indentations,  is  about  1,430 
miles  long.  The  breadth  inland  varies.  In  the  south  it 
is  small— little  more  than  30  miles  from  the  shore  of 
Delagoa  Bay  westward  in  a  direct  line  to  the  western 
frontier.  As  the  coast  trends  north-eastward  and  the 
frontier  runs  west  of  north  the  width  increases  to 
260  miles  ;    then  it   decreases   again  until  the  distance 
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CHAPTER   I 

GEOGR'APHICAL  OUTLINES 

Position — Frontiers — Area  and  political  divisions — Name — Natural 
divisions  of  surface — Plan  of  description — Coast — Currents — Drain- 
age areas  and  principal  rivers — Detailed  description  of  surface 
(Lourenzo  Marques,  Gaza,  Inhambane  —  Mozambique  Company's 
Territory — Tete — Quelimane,  Mozambique  District,  Nyasaland) — 
Geology. 

Position 

Portuguese  East  Africa,  or  the  Province  of  Mozam- 
bique, extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Mozambique 
Channel  from  Oro  Point  (26°52'S.)  in  the  south  to 
a  point  near  Cape  Delgado  (10°  40'  S.)  in  the  north.  In 
the  south  it  includes  Delagoa  Bay  :  in  the  centre,  the 
broad  incurve  of  the  coast  where  it  is  broken  by  the 
estuaries  of  the  Pungwe  (with  the  port  of  Beira)  and  of 
the  Zambezi,  with  its  wide  delta,  in  which  is  situated 
the  port  of  Chinde.  The  outcurve  of  the  coast  to  the 
north  of  these  extends  to  the  port  of  Mozambique,  whence 
the  shoreline,  running  northerly,  almost  reaches  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rovuma. 

The  territory  has  thus  a  frontage  upon  the  sea  through- 
out its  length.  The  seaboard,  measured  along  the  major 
curves,  but  excluding  lesser  indentations,  is  about  1,430 
miles  long.  The  breadth  inland  varies.  In  the  south  it 
is  small — little  more  than  30  miles  from  the  shore  of 
Delagoa  Bay  westward  in  a  direct  line  to  the  western 
frontier.  As  the  coast  trends  north-eastward  and  the 
frontier  runs  west  of  north  the  width  increases  to 
260  miles ;    then  it   decreases   again  until  the  distance 
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due  west  from  Beira  to  the  frontier  is  only  120  miles. 
A  broad  wedge  of  Portuguese  territory,  however,  extends 
up  the  Zambezi  from  its  mouth,  so  that  about  550  miles 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  river  are  included  in  it.  On 
the  other  hand  a  wedge  of  British  territory  (the  Nyasa- 
land  Protectorate)  runs  south  froiri  Lake  Nyasa  nearly  to 
the  Zambezi,  and  from  the  coast  near  Quelimane  to  the 
Nyasaland  frontier  is  only  about  130  miles  direct.  In 
the  north,  Portuguese  territory  has  a  width  of  some 
400  miles  along  the  thirteenth  parallel,  between  the  sea 
and  Lake  Nyasa. 

Frontiers 

Portuguese  East  Africa  is  bounded  on  the  landward 
sides  by  British  territory  throughout,  except  in  the  north, 
where  it  marches  with  the  territory  known  as  German 
East  Africa.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Natal ;  on 
the  west  successively  by  Transvaal,  Southern  and  Northern 
Khodesia,  and  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate. 

The  territory,  as  thus  defined,  is  of  irregular  form,  and 
coincides  with  no  definite  natural  division.  Its  frontiers 
are  sometimes  determined  by  physical  features,  or  at 
least  follow  their  general  guidance  ;  elsewhere,  purely 
artificial  lines  are  laid  down.  The  short  southern  frontier 
runs  west  from  Oro  Point  to  the  junction  of  the  Pongola 
and  Usutu  rivers,  thence  following  the  latter  for  a  few 
miles  upward.  At  this  point  it  reaches  the  Lebombo 
Mountains.  From  here  the  western  frontier  has  a  general 
direction  north  by  west,  and  follows  the  line  of  the  Le- 
bombo chain,  crossing  the  deep  valleys  which  break  it, 
past  Komatipoort,  the  pass  or  gate  of  the  Komati  river, 
which  is  followed  by  the  railway  connecting  Transvaal 
with  the  port  of  Lourenzo  Marques  (Delagoa  Bay),  across 
the  Olifants  river,  to  the  Shingwedsi,  whence  it  runs 
directly  NNW.  to  the  junction  of  the  Pafuri  with  the 
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Limpopo.  Crossing  the  Limpopo,  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
straight  Une  north-east  to  the  Sabi  river  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Lunde.  From  here  northward  the  hne  runs  through 
the  broken,  mountainous  country  on  the  edge  of  the  high 
plateau  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  including  that  section  of 
the  frontier  which  in  the  treaty  of  1891  was  described  as 
following  '  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Manica  plateau '.  The  attempt  to  give  effect  to  this 
expression,  and  precisely  to  define  this  part  of  the  fron- 
tier, resulted,  as  will  be  seen  (p.  503),  in  a  dispute  which 
necessitated  recourse  to  arbitration.  The  frontier,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty,  was  to  be  deflected  so  as  to  leave 
Masikesi  in  the  Portuguese  sphere :  this  is  the  point 
where  the  Beira-Mashon aland  railway  now  passes  from 
Portuguese  into  British  territory.  The  general  direction, 
however,  is  preserved  as  far  north  as  the  point  where 
the  river  Mazoe  is  intersected  by  the  meridian  of  33°  E. 
Here  the  frontier,  in  order  to  demarcate  the  Portuguese 
wedge  extending  up  the  Zambezi,  turns  westerly.  Run- 
ning at  first  for  some  miles  up  the  Mazoe,  it  is  then  laid 
down  in  a  succession  of  straight  lines,  generally  WNW., 
across  the  Ruia  (or  Luia)  river  to  the  Mkumvura,  which 
it  follows  down  nearly  to  its  confluence  with  the  Um- 
sengedsi  (Msangezi).  It  then  follows  another  tributary 
of  that  river  as  far  as  the  sixteenth  parallel,  along  which 
it  runs  west  to  the  Angwa  river,  and  then  turns  due  north 
to  the  Zambezi, opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Luangwa 
or  Aruangwa,  Zumbo  being  situated  on  the  Portuguese, 
and  Feira  on  the  British  side  of  that  tributary. 

North  of  the  Zambezi,  the  Luangwa  forms  the  frontier 
as  far  as  its  intersection  with  the  parallel  of  15°  S.  Here 
the  frontier  turns  ENE.  and  runs  nearly  as  a  straight 
line,  and  without  regard  to  any  larger  physical  features, 
as  far  as  14°  S.,  where  it  meets  the  frontier  between 
Northern  Rhodesia  and  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate. 
From  this  point  it  runs  successively  south-east,  east  by 
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north,  south,  and  again  south-east,  following  the  water- 
shed between  tributaries  of  the  Zambezi  and,  at  first, 
affluents  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  afterwards  tributaries  of 
the  Shire.  The  watershed  is  followed  to  within  25  miles 
of  the  Zambezi  above  Sena.  Then  the  line  turns  east  to 
the  Shire,  and  follows  that  river  (the  centre  of  its  channel) 
northward  to  the  confluence  of  its  tributary  the  Kuo. 
That  river  and  its  tributary  the  Malosa  are  followed  to 
about  16°  S.,  after  which  the  line  runs  directly  northward 
to  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Lake  Shirwa,  follows  the 
eastern  shore  of  that  lake,  runs  straight  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Chiuta,  which  it  follows,  and  then  turns 
generally  north-west,  in  a  series  of  straight  lines,  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa  in  13°  30'  S.  The  shore  of 
the  lake  now  forms  the  frontier  as  far  as  11°  34'  S.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kivindi  stream. 

The  northern  frontier  was  demarcated  as  running  up 
the  Kivindi  for  a  short  distance ;  and  thence  east,  as 
nearly  straight  as  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country 
would  allow,  to  the  Kipingi  and  Msinje  rivers,  which  it 
follows  down  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the 
Eovuma  river.  The  Rovuma  then  forms  the  frontier  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  its  mouth  :  the  numerous 
islands  in  it  were  agreed  to  be  in  German  territory  as 
far  down  as  38°  8'  E.,  and  those  below  that  point  in 
Portuguese.  Some  of  these  islands  are  of  importance, 
being  well  populated.  From  about  10°  43'  S.  on  the  lower 
Eovuma  the  frontier  runs  parallel  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  left  a  narrow  strip  in  German  territory  as 
high  up  the  river  as  the  lowest  ford.  Afterwards  it  bears 
generally  easterly  to  the  coast  at  Ras  Lipuu,  a  point 
on  the  promontory  of  Cape  Delgado,  so  that  the  terri- 
tory on  both  sides  of  the  Rovuma  mouth  was  German. 
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Area  and  Political  Divisions 

The  total  area  of  the  territory  is  about  295,000  square 
miles,  but  estimates  vary.  One  of  426,712  square  miles 
is  certainly  based  on  an  error.  Measurement  on  a  map 
of  scale  1  :  3,000,000  gives  a  total  of  294,500  square  miles : 
the  Portuguese  official  retui'ns  give  765,000  square  kilo- 
metres (295,300  square  miles). 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  territory  are  as  follows  : — 


Area,  sq.  m 

Lourenzo  (Lourenco)  Marques  District    . 

6,700 

Gaza^ 

23,000 

Inhambane  (Inyambane)  District    . 

31,000 

Mozambique  Company's  Territory  . 

60,000 

Tete  District 

39,600 

Quelimane  (Kilimane)  District 

39,700 

Mozambique  (Mo9ambique)  District 

33,000 

Nyassa^  Company's  Territory 

73,000  3 

Reckoning  from  the  above  estimates,  it  appears  that 
Portugal  possesses  roughly  122,700  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Zambezi,  and  172,300  square  miles 
north  of  it.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  it  may  be  added 
that  the  territory  known  as  German  East  Africa  has  an 
area  estimated  at  385,000  square  miles. 

Portuguese  East  Africa  is  divided  between  three 
principal  administrative  authorities,  two  of  them  being- 
chartered  companies.  The  Mozambique  Company  ad- 
ministers an  area  extending  south  from  the  lower  Zam- 
bezi to  a  frontier  which,  from  the  coast,  follows  the 
parallel  of  22°  S.  as  far  west  as  the  meridian  of  33°  E., 
and  then  strikes  south-west  to  the  river  Limpopo,  up 

'  Gaza  is  administratively  included  with  Lourenzo  Marques. 

^  This  name  is  so  spelt  in  the  title  of  the  Company,  and  in  most 
Portuguese  works. 

*  The  area  of  100,000  square  miles  sometimes  assigned  to  this 
territory  is  probably  an  overestimate. 
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which  it  runs  in  a  general  north-westerly  direction  to  the 
international  frontier.  The  Nyassa  Company  administers 
the  country  extending  from  the  river  Kovuma  to  the 
Lurio,  and  from  lakes  Nyasa,  Chiuta,  and  Shirwa  to  the 
sea.  The  portion  of  the  colony  directly  administered  by 
the  governor-general  therefore  falls  into  two  parts, 
respectively  south  and  north  of  the  Mozambique  Com- 
pany's territory.  The  southern  part  consists  of  the 
districts  of  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Inhambane,  with 
Gaza.  The  northern  part  is  divided  into  three  large 
districts:  (1)  Tete,  comprising  the  upper  part  of  the 
Zambezi  basin  which  is  in  Portuguese  possession  ;  (2) 
Quelimane,  between  the  lower  Zambezi  and  Mozambique 
district;  (3)  Mozambique,  which  borders  the  Nyassa 
Company's  territory  along  most  of  its  southern  frontier. 
Each  district  is  named  after  its  chief  town.  The  capital 
is  Lourenzo  Marques. 

Name 

The  official  designation  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique, 
covering  the  whole  territory,  makes  for  confusion,  inas- 
much as  the  name  is  also  used  in  the  title  of  the  Mozam- 
bique Company,  whose  territory  is  distinct  from  the 
district  of  Mozambique,  of  which  the  town  of  Mozambique 
is  the  capital.  The  name  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  is 
common  in  English  (though  not  in  Portuguese)  usage, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  this  work. 

Natural  Divisions  of  Surface 

The  surface  of  that  part  of  eastern  Africa  which  includes 
Portuguese  East  Africa  is  broadly  divisible  as  follows: 
(1)  the  coastal  lowland,  (2)  the  shelf  or  middle  plateau, 
(3)  the  high  plateaux  and  mountains. 

(1)  The  low  coast  is  backed  by  a  lowland,  of  gentle 
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slope  an4  no  great  depth  inland  except  in  the  south  and 
along  the  lower  courses  of  large  rivers.  This  coastal 
lowland  may  be  reckoned  as  reaching  an  extreme  altitude 
of  500-600  ft.,  but  most  of  it  lies  much  lower.  In  the 
south  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  the  lowland  is  wide 
beyond  the  average,  and  merges  insensibly  into  the  higher 
shelf,  about  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  Limpopo  and 
Sabi,  and  again,  farther  north,  the  lowland  extends  far 
up  the  valley  of  the  Zambezi.  Northward  again,  it  is 
much  narrower. 

(2)  The  shelf,  of  plateau  form  and  moderate  eleva- 
tion— 800-2,000  ft.  as  a  rule — is  reached  by  a  more  marked 
slope  from  the  coastal  lowland.  Its  gently  undulating 
surface  is  frequently  broken  by  the  '  island-hills '  or 
'  island- mountains '  ^  which  are  characteristic  of  large 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  in  Portuguese  East  Africa 
belong  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  this  particular 
division.  These  hills  occur  in  immense  numbers  and  in 
a  variety  of  forms  and  sizes,  from  the  single  kopje,  a  few 
hundred  feet  in  height,  to  the  mountain  mass  such  as 
Namuli  or  Gorongoza.  The  summits  take  every  shape, 
from  the  smooth  dome  to  the  rugged  pinnacle  ;  the  flanks 
are  generally  precipitous  on  one  side  or  more.  '  The  most 
striking  feature  of  these  detached  groups  of  hills  lies  in 
the  abruptness  of  their  discontinuity  with  the  plateau. 
No  preliminary  foothills  announce  their  sudden  elevation, 
but  all  around  their  scored  and  barren  sides  is  distributed 
a  litter  of  debris,  gigantic  rocks,  and  boulders,  woven 
together  by  a  twining  growth  of  scrub  and  thorn.'  While 
in  some  instances  these  island-hills  have  no  obvious  rela- 
tion with  their  neighbours,  in  others  a  series  of  them  is 
found  to  be  arranged  along  a  definite  line.  Their  origin 
has  been  much  discussed,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear 

'  The  German  term   Inselberg  has  been   commonly  adopted   in 
English  works. 
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what  relative  importance  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  three 
formative  processes  of  (a)  extrusion  of  igneous  rocks 
through  the  common  rock  of  the  plateau,  (6)  differential 
elevation  or  subsidence,  and  (c)  erosion. 

(3)  The  high  plateaux  of  South  and  East  Africa, 
which  have  a  mean  elevation  of  about  3,500  ft.,  are 
rimmed  in  part  by  a  rampart  of  mountains,  such  as  are 
found  along  the  western  frontier  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  in  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory,  and  again, 
further  north,  to  the  east  of  the  great  rift  or  line  of 
depression  which  is  occupied  by  the  Eiver  Shire  and 
Lake  Nyasa. 

Plan  of  Description 

The  surface-features  may  now  be  dealt  with  in  detail, 
beginning  with  the  coast,  proceeding  to  a  division  of  the 
territory  according  to  drainage  areas  and  a  description 
of  the  principal  rivers,  and  concluding  with  a  closer  con- 
sideration of  the  relief  and  other  physical  attributes. 

Coast 

The  southern  limit  of  Portuguese  territory  on  the  coast 
is  marked  by  an  iron  beacon  on  Oro  peak  (394  ft.),  which 
rises  behind  Oro  Point,  about  3  miles  north  of  Kosi 
River.  The  coast  to  the  north  is  sandy,  with  other  low 
hills,  up  to  the  Inyack  or  Inhaca  Peninsula,  which,  with 
Inyack  Island  off  its  northern  extremity,  Cape  Santa 
Maria,  forms  the  seaward  (eastern)  protection  of  Delagoa 
Bay.  The  island,  which  is  wooded,  measures  about  7  miles 
by  4,  and  rises  to  ar^  extreme  height  of  387  ft. 

Delagoa  Bay  is  22  miles  broad  from  Inyack  Lighthouse 
to  the  western  shore,  and  26  miles  long  from  the  same 
point  south  to  the  head  of  the  bay.  For  further  details 
see  p.  330.  At  its  head,  in  the  south,  it  receives  the 
Maputo  River.     On  the  north-west  is  the  estuary  of  the 
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Espirito  Santo  or  English  River,  formed  by  the  Tembe, 
Umbeluzi,  and  MatoUa  Rivers,  which  come  together  about 
8  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  town  of  Lourenzo  Marques 
is  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  English  River.  A  little 
farther  north  the  Komati  or  Incomati  River  enters  the 
bay. 

To  the  north  of  the  Komati  the  coast  again  consists  of 
sandhills,  from  150  up  to  290  ft.  high  ;  within  these 
there  are  shallow  lagoons  of  considerable  extent  (see 
p.  348).  Beyond  the  Limpopo  River  similar  conditions 
prevail  around  Zavala  Point,  where  the  coast  begins  to 
trend  from  a  north-easterly  to  a  northerly  direction,  and 
up  to  Inhambane  Bay,  which  is  protected  by  Burra  Point, 
and  is  the  principal  port  for  the  district  of  Inhambane. 

Northward  of  the  bay  the  sandy  coastal  hills  have 
a  general  elevation  over  400  ft.,  and  rise  occasionally  to 
600  ft.  or  more,  as  far  as  Burra  Falsa  Point :  beyond 
this  they  decrease  in  height,  and  terminate  some  8  miles 
before  Cape  San  Sebastian  is  reached.  From  this  point 
the  coast  is  again  backed  by  lagoons,  and  from  the  cape 
a  chain  of  islands  extends  northward,  called  Bazaruto 
from  its  principal  member,  which  is  18  miles  long,  sandy, 
and  370  ft.  in  extreme  height.  The  islands  were  formerly 
famous  for  their  pearl  fisheries. 

The  next  important  feature  is  the  delta  of  the  river 
Sabi,  which  enters  the  sea  through  several  shallow  mouths. 
To  the  north  of  it  is  the  island  of  Chiluane,  about  6  miles 
long  by  3  broad,  lying  off,  and  partly  within,  the  mouth 
of  the  Ingomaimo  River  :  it  is  low,  and  some  of  it  consists 
of  mangrove  swamps  intersected  by  creeks,  but  the  rest  is 
dry  and  inhabited.  A  similar  island,  but  uninhabited, 
is  Boene,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Gorongozi  River. 

The  coast  continues  very  low,  with  marshes  behind  it, 
past  Sofala  River  and  as  far  as  the  estuary  of  the  Buzi 
and  Pungwe,  on  which  is  situated  the  port  of  Beira,. 
Beyond  this  it  turns  north-east,  and  rises  slightly,  being 
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bounded  by  a  range  of  low  sandhills,  which  in  some 
instances  are  about  200  ft.  high,  and  are  bare,  incontrast 
with  the  surrounding  levels,  which  are  covered  with  thick 

jungle.  J 

The  delta  of  the  Zambezi  River  is  now  approached. 
It  is  about  43  miles  in  width  along  the  coast.  The  bars 
and  shores  of  the  deltaic  rivers  are  constantly  liable  to 
alteration  (cp.  p.  29).  The  original  site  of  the  port  of 
Chinde  has  been  entirely  washed  away,  and  it  has  been 
difficult  to  preserve  the  existing  site  from  erosion.  ^  The 
land  between  the  various  mouths  is  low  and  sufficiently 
featureless  to  render  approach  difficult.  Much  of  it  con- 
sists of  mangrove  swamp. 

As  far  as  Quelimane  River,  and  beyond  it  along  the 
Maganja  coast,  there  is  no  great  change  or  conspicuous 
feature  :  '  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  with  jungle  in  the 
background.'  Off  the  eastern  part  of  the  Maganja  coast 
are  the  Primeira  Islands,  and  to  the  north-east  of  them, 
the  Angoche  Islands.  These,  with  many  attendant  shoals, 
rise  from  the  outer  edge  of  a  coral  bank  which  fronts 
the  shore  at  a  distance  varying  from  5  to  nearly  30  miles. 
The  trees  on  some  of  the  islands  are  useful  sea-marks, 
and  there  are  anchorages  between  the  islands  and  the 
shore  :  otherwise  they  are  unimportant. 

The  coast  rises  slightly,  but  is  otherwise  little  different, 
from  Angoche  as  far  as  Mokambo  Bay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mozambique.  Here  it  turns  from  north-east  to 
north,  and  its  character  markedly  changes.  It  becomes 
more  broken,  rocky  at  intervals,  and  in  some  parts  bolder, 
and  has  several  fine  natural  harbours,  though  little  use 
is  made  of  them.  Port  Mokambo  (Kivolani  Bay),  Mosu- 
ril  Bay,  with  Mozambique  Harbour,  Fernao  Velloso  Bay, 
Memba  Bay,  and  Pemba  or  Pomba  Bay  are  all  extensive 
and  well  sheltered.  Those  of  chief  economic  interest  at 
present  are  Mosuril  Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is 
situated  Mozambique,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the 
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f        same  name,  and  Pemba  Bay,  on  M^iich  Port  Amelia  is 

J        becoming  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  (such  as  it  is)  of 

i        the  Nyassa  Company's  territory,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 

older  but  inferior  port    of  Ibo.     Pemba  Bay  and    the 

'         almost  unused  harbour  of  FernSo  Velloso  have  each  been 

1         spoken  of  as  unsurpassed  among  natural  harbours  on  the 

East  African  coast,  and  it  is  something  to  their  advantage 

that  they  are  not  entered  by  large  rivers,  since  they  are 

thus  less  subject  to  silt,   and  moi'e  free  of  unhealthy 

marshes  along  their  shores,  than  many  of  the  ports  along 

this  coast.     (See  further,  pp.  341,  342.) 

The  coast  of  Portuguese  Nyasaland,  or  the  Nyassa 
Company's  territory,  varies  in  character,  being  alternately 
sandy,  rocky,  or  fringed  vi^ith  mangrove  swamps.  Gene- 
rally it  is  low,  except  along  a  stretch  of  about  25  miles 
north  from  Lurio  Bay,  and  at  certain  other  points,  such 
as  the  bluff  of  North  Point,  north  of  the  entrance  to 
Pemba  Bay,  and  the  rocky  northern  shore  of  Tungue  (or 
Tungi)  Bay,  which  rises  to  heights  of  80  to  200  ft.  The 
more  favourable  parts  of  the  coast  are  well  wooded,  and 
dotted  with  villages  in  coco-nut  groves.  The  principal  bays 
from  south  to  north  are  Lurio,  Pemba  Bay,  Porto  Arimba, 
Mtepwezi  (Montepuezi  or  Montepes),  Mambe  with  Ibo 
Harbour,  Mazimbwa  (Mocimboa),  Mayapa,  Tungue.  The 
coast  is  generally  fringed  by  coral  reefs,  which  south  of 
Pemba  Bay  extend  not  more  than  1|  miles  off-shore,  but 
farther  north  the  outer  reefs  lie  8-13  miles  from  the  coast 
of  the  mainland,  which  is  fringed  with  a  chain  of  islands 
known  collectively  as  the  Kerimba  Islands.  These  extend- 
for  135  miles  from  Arimba  Head  northward  to  Cape  Del- 
gado.  The  islands  number  about  thirty,  apart  from  coral 
islets  and  drying  shoals.  They  are  generally  low  and 
wooded  or  grassy  ;  few  are  inhabited,  as  on  the  majority 
fresh  water  is  scarce  or  absent.  Some  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen openings  between  the  outer  islands  and  reefs  lead 
into  a  still  greater  number  of  secure  ports  or  convenient 
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anchorages  for  small  craft.  In  these  passes  the  water 
shoals  from  100-200  fathoms  to  20  fathoms  or  less  within 
a  mile,  as  the  outer  face  of  the  reef  falls  abi'uptly. 


Currents 

The  trade-drift  of  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  moving 
westward  and  meeting  with  the  obstruction  of  Mada- 
gascar, divides  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauritius,  and  sends 
one  stream  westward  which  strikes  the  African  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Delgado  during  the  southern 
monsoon,  though  during  the  northern  monsoon  it  is  a 
degree  or  more  farther  north.  Here  it  divides  again 
southward  and  northward.  The  southward  branch  flows 
along  the  coast  through  the  Mozambique  Channel,  with 
a  velocity  varying  fr-om  36  to  72  or  even  100  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours  during  the  northern  monsoon,  but 
decreasing  during  the  southern  monsoon  until  it  is  some- 
times inappreciable.  It  is  strongest  at  60  to  80  miles  off 
shore.  The  tide,  again,  has  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  current  closer  inshore  (not  more  than  10  miles  from 
the  coast),  alternately  strengthening  and  retarding  it : 
this  condition  is  reported  to  be  especially  noticeable  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mozambique.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  varying  influences  at  work  in  the  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel render  the  currents  rather  uncertain. 

Drainage  Areas  and  Principal  Rivers 

The  principal  drainage  areas  of  Portugese  East  Africa 
require  to  be  classified  in  relation  both  to  the  relief  of 
the  land  and  to  the  political  frontiers  of  the  territory. 
Thus,  a  number  of  the  most  important  rivers— e.  g.  the 
Komati,  Limpopo,  Sabi,  Pungwe,  Zambezi— rise  outside 
Portuguese  territory  :  in  some  instances  by  far  the  greater 
parts  of  their  basins  are  not  Portuguese,  but  Portugal 
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controls  their  outlets.  As  for  the  relation  to  surface- 
relief,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  longer 
rivers  which  rise  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior  (whether 
within  or  beyond  the  Portuguese  frontier)  and  have  a 
perennial  flow,  and  those  shorter  streams  which  rise  on 
the  shelf  or  middle  plateau  zone  between  the  highlands 
and  the  sea,  and  water  the  coastal  slopes,  in  many  cases 
only  intermittently  during  the  year. 

Further  particulars  concerning  the  principal  rivers 
from  the  point  of  view  of  navigation  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  IX. 

Delagoa  Bay. — In  the  extreme  south  Portuguese  East 
Africa  includes  Delagoa  Bay,  and  approximately  one- 
third  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Delagoa  drainage  area. 
This  is  a  territory  roughly  oval  in  form,  drained  by  the 
Maputo  or  Usutu  River  in  the  south,  the  Tembe,  Umbe- 
luzi,  and  MatoUa  in  the  centre,  the  Komati  in  the  north, 
and  their  numerous  tributaries.  Part  of  the  northern 
district  of  Natal  (Tongaland),  Swaziland,  and  part  of 
eastern  Transvaal,  are  included  in  the  Delagoa  area.  The 
headstreams  rise  in  or  beyond  the  broken  ranges  of  the 
Drakensberg,  the  watershed,  on  the  high  plateau  of 
eastern  Transvaal,  separating  the  eastern-flowing  streams 
from  those  of  the  Vaal  basin.  Farther  east,  the  Lebombo 
hills,  another  system  of  broken  ranges  lying  south  and 
north,  is  cut  by  the  valleys  of  the  Delagoa  rivers.  The 
Portuguese  frontier  lies  along  these  ranges,  so  that 
Portuguese  territory  may  be  said,  roughly,  to  include  the 
lowlands  of  the  Delagoa  basin.  Within  this  area  the 
tributaries  of  the  rivers  mentioned  above  are  unimportant, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Uanetsi  or  Wanetzi,  which 
joins  the  Komati  on  the  north  from  the  southern  part  of 
Gaza. 

Limpopo. — The  next  basin  to  the  north  is  that  of  one 
of  the  first  order  of  South  African  rivers,  the  Limpopo  or 
Iiihampura,  and   of  this,  again,  Portugal  possesses   the 
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lowland.  The  Limpopo  basin  includes  fully  one-half 
of  Transvaal  and  a  considerable  area  of  eastern  Ehodesia ; 
the  Rand  in  the  south  and  the  Matoppo  Hills  in  the 
north  are  landmarks  on  its  margins.  Within  Portuguese 
territory  the  Limpopo  receives,  not  far  from  its  mouth, 
the  Chengane  or  Walwize  tributary  from  the  north, 
draining  the  country  of  Gaza. 

From  the  frontier  for  nearly  500  miles,  down  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Olifants  (Elephantes)  river  from  the 
west,  the  Limpopo  varies  greatly  in  depth,  and  m  the 
dry  season  consists  of  a  series  of  long  deep  pools,  con- 
nected by  shallow  channels,  sometimes  with  only  a  few 
inches  of  water,  meandering  through  the  wide  sandy  bed. 
Below  the  Olifants,  some  160  miles  above  the  mouth,  the 
river  is  at  all  times  deeper,  and  in  the  wet  season  widely 
floods  the  plains  of  Bilene. 

Inhambane.— To  the  east  of  the  Chengane  a  low 
watershed  marks  ofi"  the  coastal  slope  of  Inhambane, 
drained  by  no  river  of  any  large  size, .  as  far  north  as 
the  valley  of  the  Sabi.  The  principal  stream  is  the 
Inyarrime  (p.  347). 

Sabi. — The  Sabi  is  an  important  river  (though  not 
comparable  with  the  Limpopo),  and  its  basin  is  of  peculiar 
form.  Within  Portuguese  territory  it  receives  no  large 
tributary,  and  its  lower  valley  is  thus  a  narrow,  shallow 
trough  striking  west-and-east  from  the  frontier  to 
the  sea.  But  beyond  the  frontier  it  flows  for  some 
distance  from  the  north  along  the  inner  (western)  slopes 
of  the  Melsetter  ranges  of  frontier  mountains,  and  it 
collects  its  headwaters  from  a  great  length  of  the  main 
divide  of  the  southern  Rhodesian  plateau,  the  basin 
extending  westward  nearly  to  the  Matoppo  Hills  and 
Buluwayo. 

The  Sabi  falls  from  the  interior  plateau  over  rocky 
cataracts  some  six  or  eight  mUes  outside  Portuguese 
territory.      Within  Portuguese   territory    there    are    no 
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rapids,  but  the  width  varies  greatly,  and  the  current  is 
strong  in  midstream.  There  are  numerous  islands,  and 
the  bed  is  sandy  and  the  channels  shifting.  The  banks 
are  generally  steep. 

Buzi  and  Pungwe. — To  the  north  of  the  Sabi,  in  the 
Sofala  country,  there  are  a  few  short  independent  rivers, 
such  as  the  Gorongozi,  wholly  within  Portuguese  territory. 
Then  follows  the  more  important  basin  of  the  Buzi-Revue 
and  the  Pungwe.  These  rivers  lie  almost  wholly  in 
Portuguese  territory-:  the  western  headstreams  rise  on  the 
divide  between  these  basins  on  the  east  and  those  of 
the  upper  Sabi  and  its  tributary  the  Odzi  on  the  west,  but 
the  frontier  does  not  follow  the  divide  (see  p.  15).  The 
Buzi  and  the  Pungwe  reach  the  sea  so  close  together 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  having  a  common  estuary 
(with  the  port  of  Beira  on  its  northern  shore) :  the  Revue 
is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Buzi.  The  isolated  high- 
land of  the  Gorongoza  Mountains  rises  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Buzi-Pungwe  basin,  but  the  divide  between 
this  basin  and  that  of  the  Zambezi  to  the  north  is  for  the 
most  part  comparatively  low,  and,  at  one  point  at  least, 
quite  ill-defined.  This  is  in  the  depression  of  the  Urema, 
a  marshy  lowland  between  the  Gorongoza  highland  on 
the  west  and  the  Cheringoma  plateau  on  the  east. 

The  Cheringoma  plateau  sends  a  few  independent 
streams  to  the  sea  between  the  Pungwe  and  the  Zambezi. 

Zambezi. — Of  the  Zambezi  Basin,  Portuguese  territory 
includes  the  whole  of  the  delta,  about  550  miles  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  main  river,  and  for  the  rest  an  area 
of  irregular  form,  in  great  part,  as  has  been  seen  (p.  15), 
undefined  by  natural  features. 

From  Zumbo  on  the  western  frontier  down  to  Ohikoa 
the  Zambezi  is  broad  and  open,  and  has  a  gentle  flow 
except  at  Dangwe  near  Bango  and  at  Inyamazango, 
where  there  are  slight  rapids.  Below  Chikoa  the  river 
narrows  (to  a  minimum  width  of  some  40  to  60  yds.  at 
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low  water)  between  the  Inyambonga  Hills  on  the  south 
and  those  of  Chiperiziva  and  Murumbwa  on  the  north,  and 
forms  the  Quebra  Bago  or  Kabroabassai  rapids,  extending 
for  some  70  miles.  These  are  unnayigable  :  the  bed  is 
strewn  with  rocks,  and  the  current  is  fierce,  whether  in  low 
water  or  in  flood,  when  the  rapids  are  largely  obliterated. 
The  steep  rocky  banks,  for  the  most  part  of  grey  granite, 
at  some  points  show  striking  colours,  red  or  blue,  and 
they  are  waterworn  into  curious  galleries  and  pot-holes. 
Below  the  rapids  for  a  long  distance,  down  to  Tete,  the 
river  is  of  regular  depth  and  free  of  islands  or  serious 
obstructions,  and  from  Tete  down  to  Sungo  islands  are 
few.  The  width  is  generally  about  half  a  mile.  Below 
Sungo  the  river  has  cut  the  Lupata  gorge  through  a  belt 
of  hard  rock.  Approaching  the  gorge  it  has  a  strong- 
current  past  islands.  Within  the  gorge,  which  is  at 
times  not  mCre  than  600  yds.  wide,  it  is  deep  and 
comparatively  free  of  obstruction  :  the  stream  runs  at 
more  than  3  miles  per  hour  in  August  (low  water)  and 
5  miles  per  hour  in  February  (high  water).  In  parts 
it  flows  between  sheer  clifl's,  rising  straight  from  the 
water,  and  the  scenery  of  the  gorge  is  fine.  The  gorge 
is  some  10  miles  long. 

Below  the  Lupata  the  river  widens  suddenly.  The  bed 
is  sandy  and  mobile,  the  banks  are  low,  soft,  and  un- 
stable. Erosion  is  constantly  at  work :  the  banks  are 
fretted  and  undermined  :  islands  and  shoals,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  continually  shifted  or  altered  in  size, 
and  the  main  channel  is  neither  uniform  in  depth  nor 
permanent  in  position.  Nearly  all  the  islands  are  allu- 
vial :  few  are  rocky  :  some  are  of  large  size,  and  inhabited. 
The  normal  breadth  of  the  river  below  Sena  is  from  |  to 
3  miles,  but  in  high  water  the  floods  may  spread  widely 

'  This  name  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms— Cabora  Bassa,  Kebra- 
bassa,  Queruabaya,  &c. 
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over  the  lowland  :  even  above  Sena  the  river  has  been 
reported  six  miles  v^ide  in  a  heavy  flood  (1874). 

The  delta  begins  some  80  miles  above  the  mouth.  The 
principal  distributaries  are  the  Milambe,  the  Inyamis- 
sengo  or  Kongoni,  the  Zambezi  (East  Luabo  or  Koama), 
the  Muselo,  the  Chinde  with  the  Inyamakatiwa  flovping 
from  it,  and  the  Inyamyona  or  Maria.  All  these  '  have 
bars  changing  in  depth  from  time  to  time ;  the  Chinde, 
although  one  of  the  narrowest  and  most  tortuous,  is  the 
deepest.  .  .  .  The  large  body  of  water  running  out  of  the 
various  mouths  during  the  rainy  season,  combined  with 
the  continuous  heavy  ocean  swell,  so  alters  the  position 
of  the  several  bars,  causing  islands  to  form  and  to  be 
washed  away,  that  the  entrances  are  never  alike  for  two 
seasons '.  A  tidal  rise  and  fall  occurs  up-river  for  about 
35  miles,  and  the  downward  stream  of  the  river  is  checked 
by  the  flow  of  the  tide  for  some  distance  Higher  up. 

The  Zambezi  floods  normally  twice  yearly :  (1)  in  late 
December  and  early  January  under  the  influence  of  local 
rains,  (2)  in  February-March.  The  second  rise,  caused 
by  the  rise  of  the  headstreams  in  the  distant  interior,  is 
the  more  important :  the  first  flood  (the  result  of  local 
rains)  reaches  normally  some  15  ft.  above  low-water  level, 
the  second  over  20  ft.  The  rise  is  sudden,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  temporary  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  current 
to  4-5  miles  per  hour  or  more  at  Tete,  but  in  a  few  days  the 
normal  rate  of  2  miles  per  hour  is  resumed,  though  there 
is  not  necessarily  any  decrease  in  level  at  the  same  time. 
(See  Fig.  1,  p.  31.) 

The  Zambezi  receives  a  large  number  of  tributaries 
within  Portuguese  territory :  some  will  be  referred  to  in 
describing  the  districts  through  which  they  flow.  The 
largest  are  the  western  frontier  river,  the  Lungwa  or 
Aroangwa,  and  the  Shire,  both  northern  tributaries. 

Shire. — None  of  the  tributaries  is  of  any  great  im- 
portance  to    communications   except    the    Shire,    which 
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enters  from  the  British  Nyasaland  Protectorate.  At  its 
mouth  the  large  island  of  Inyangoma  is  formed  by  the 
Shire,  the  Zambezi,  and  the  Ziwe-Ziwe  or  Ziu-ziu,  a  channel 
connecting  the  two  rivers,  and  passing  through  the  Manze 
lagoon  :  it  was  formed  in  1860  during  a  high  flood  of  the 
Zambezi.  The  usual  direction  of  flow  along  it  is  from  the 
Zambezi  to  the  Shire,  except  when  the  Shire  rises  in  flood 
before  the  Zambezi.  In  some  parts  within  Portuguese 
territory,  or  where  it  forms  the  frontier,  the  Shire  is  deep, 
narrow,  and  sinuous,  but  there  are  difficulties  for  naviga- 
tion in  the  Leak  and  Pinda  rapids .  Above  Pinda  the  river 
passes  through  the  J\Iorumbala  marshes,  and  then  the  so- 
called  S  bends  are  reached.  Above  Port  Herald  on  the 
British  shore  there  are  islands,  and  the  valley  of  the  river 
is  enclosed  by  high  hills.  The  Shire  flows  from  Lake 
Nyasa.  '  Of  late  years,  for  some  reason  unknown,  the 
.  .  .  rainfall  ovet  Lake  Nyasa  .  .  .  which  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  height  of  the  Shire  River,  appears  to  have 
lost  this  to  a  great  extent.  ...  It  is  stated  that  the 
greatest  rise  of  Lake  Nyasa  seldom  adds  more  than  2  ft. 
to  the  dry-season  height  of  the  river.'  This  change  has 
attracted  much  attention  in  view  of  its  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  navigation  of  the  Shire,  and  various  unsubstantiated 
explanations  have  been  put  forward,  as  that  the  whole 
region  of  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  is  undergoing 
a  process  of  desiccation,  or  even  that  the  lake  has  found 
a  new  subterranean  outlet. 

Quelimane  and  Mozamhique. — The  greater  part  of  the 
district  of  Quelimane,  apart  from  the  extreme  south  which 
drains  to  the  Zambezi,  is  watered  by  streams  whose  head- 
waters are  in  the  uplands  or  highlands  towards  the 
frontier  with  British  Nyasaland. 

The  Quelimane  River,  on  the  estuary  of  which  the  port 
of  Quelimane  is  situated,  was  Yasco  da  Gama's  River  of 
Bons  Signaes  (Good  Signs),  and  still  sometimes  bears  that 
name.     It  is  formed  by  two  principal  streams,  the  Lualua, 
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flowing  from  the  north,  where  it  rises  in  the  hills  south  of 
Mlanje,  and  the  Kwakwa  from  the  west,  which  collects  the 
waters  of  a  large  number  of  streams  which  drain  the  plain 
of  Marrabalo.  These  form  a  tortuous  system  of  channels 
and  lagoons,  at  least  two  of  which  appear  to  have  con- 
nexion with  the  Zambezi.  One  of  them,  the  Mutu,  now 
dry  in  the  low- water  season,  used  to  afford  a  constant 
navigable  channel,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  early 
times  the  Quelimane  was  regarded,  through  this  con- 
nexion, as  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Zambezi.  There  is 
a  network  of  waterways  through  the  coastal  lowland 
north  of  the  Quelimane,  and  some  of  them  are  navigable 
for  small  craft  for  considerable  distances  up  their  estuaries 
and  ramifications  through  the  lowland  (see  p.  358).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Likungo,  a  larger  river,  which,  with 
its  tributaries  the  Lujella  and  Luo,  has  its  headwaters 
in  the  highlands  of  Mlanje  and  Namuli,  is  shallower. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  middle  part  of  the  Likungo 
basin  a  series  of  short  ranges  of  hills,  sometimes  known 
collectively  as  Chika  or  Chinga,  lies  roughly  parallel  with 
the  coast  about  120  miles  inland.  In  these  hills  a  number 
of  streams  take  their  rise  :  they  are  not  perennial,  as  the 
rainfall  of  this  part  of  the  coastal  slope  is  not  high.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  of  the  interior  highlands  is  much 
heavier,  and  those  larger  rivers,  such  as  the  Ligonya  and 
Lurio,  which  rise  in  them  and  breach  the  lower  ranges, 
flow  at.  all  seasons.  Between  the  Likungo  and  the 
Ligonya  lies  the  Maganja  da  Costa  country,  intermittently 
watered  by  comparatively  short  streams,  and  between  the 
Ligonya  and  Lurio  a  similar  country,  which  may  be 
termed  the  Mozambique  coast  area,  as  it  lies  within  the 
administrative  district  of  Mozambique  and  includes  the 
port  of  the  same  name.  The  rivers  of  the  Mozambique 
area  are  longer  than  those  of  Maganja  da  Costa,  and 
mostly  rise  in  the  middle  heights  of  the  plateau,  where 
they  are  fed  by  perennial   mountain-torrents.     But    in 
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their  middle  and  lower  courses  they  become  wide  and 
shallow,  and  cease  to  flow  during  the  dry  season,  when 
their  broad,  sandy,  and  gravelly  beds  contain  only  stag- 
nant pools,  though  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
water  can  always  be  reached  by  digging.  These  rivers 
flood  the  lowlands  widely  in  the  wet  season,  and  show 
a  substantial  rise  where  confined  by  high  banks :  thus 
the  comparatively  short  Mluli  or  Angoche  in  the  south  of 
Mozambique  District  is  said  to  rise  from  9  to  12  ft. 

The  Lurio  or  Lull  is  little  known,  but  it  appears  to  be 
the  principal  river  between  the  Zambezi  and  the  Lujenda- 
Eovuma  in  Nyasaland.  It  rises  in  the  Luasi  Hills  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  Lake  Shirwa,  and  has  a  perennial 
course  of  400  miles  to  the  sea.  It  receives  its  principal 
tributaries  from  the  south,  in  Mozambique  District. 
Above  Vatiwa,  about  14°  22'  S.,  37°  28'  E.,  it  divides  into 
six  channels  and  forms  heavy  rapids  over  a  bar  of  hard 
granitic  rock.  Lower  down  it  flows  with  a  circuitous 
course,  so  far  as  is  known,  through  a  broad  thickly- wooded 
valley  alternating  with  hare  rocky  gorges,  until  towards 
the  mouth  it  broadens  over  a  wide,  sandy,  and  muddy 
bed,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  may  be  crossed  on  foot. 

Nyasaland. — North  of  the  Lurio,  in  the  Nyassa  Com- 
pany's territory,  the  arrangement  of  the  drainage  slopes 
is  not  dissimilar  from  that  to  the  south  of  it.  Between 
the  Lurio  and  the  Eovuma  a  succession  of  comparatively 
short  rivers  (Mtepwezi,  Msalu,  and  others)  rise  in  the 
broken  country  of  the  middle  plateau.  They  do  not  flow 
perennially.  The  hinterland  is  drained  by  the  Lujenda, 
which  flows  from  Lakes  Amaramba  and  Chiuta  on  the 
frontier  south-east  of  Lake  Nyasa  :  it  is  by  far  the  most 
important  tributary  of  the  Eovuma,  to  which  it  is  little 
if  at  all  inferior  in  size  at  their  confluence.  The  name  of 
Lujenda  is  not  applied  above  Lake  Amaramba.  This  lake 
has  little  marsh  along  its  shores,  but  the  connexion  to  the 
south  with  Lake  Chiuta,  and  Chiuta  itself,  are  bordered 
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by  swampy  reed-beds.  Lake  Chiuta,  indeed,  a,t  the  end 
of  the  dry  season,  is  mainly  a  great  swamp,  with  sheets 
of  clear  water  at  intervals,  dense  reed-beds,  and  some 
islands  ;  in  the  wet  season  there  is  more  open  water,  and 
the  lake  covers  a  considerably  extended  area. 

The  Lujenda  leaves  Lake  Amaramba  through  a  bed 
about  80  yds.  wide,  which  has  increased  to  a  mile  by  the 
time  it  joins  the  Rovuma  after  a  course  of  about  320  miles 
(excluding  lesser  windings).  The  stream  itself,  however, 
is  seldom  so  wide.  It  has  rapids  at  intervals,  and  a 
number  of  islands.  It  receives  many  tributaries  on  both 
banks  :  some  of  the  larger,  like  the  main  stream,  are 
perennial. 

The  Rovuma,  the  northern  frontier  river,  rises  near 
Songea.  From  the  point  where  it  begins  to  border 
Portuguese  territory  it  receives  important  tributaries  from 
the  hills  east  of  Lake  Nyasa  in  that  territory  ;  these  are 
the  Msinje,  Luchulingo,  Majuni(Maziwa),  and  Usanyando. 
These  are  probably  perennial,  and  so  is  the  main  river, 
but  many  of  the  smaller  tributaries,  especially  from  the 
north,  are  not.  The  Rovuma  flows  for  the  most  part  in 
a  rather  narrow  valley  :  its  width  where  it  borders 
Portuguese  territory  ranges  nominally  from  70  to  300  yds. 
as  far  down  as  the  Lujenda  confluence,  but  at  a  point 
some  45  miles  above  the  confluence  it  is  constricted  in 
a  chasm  not  more  than  8-10  yds.  across,  between  rocky 
hills.  Above  the  chasm  are  the  Sunda  Rapids,  and 
throughout  the  course  of  the  river  slight  falls  are  not 
uncommon,  separating  broad,  still,  and  deep  reaches.  The 
principal  rapids  besides  the  Sunda  are  the  Bandara  or 
Kisungule  at  Sasavara  in  the  upper  course,  and  the 
Marumba,  Upinde,  or  Peters  falls  in  the  lower.  Below 
the  Lujenda  confluence  the  river  flows  through  a  flat 
scrub-covered  valley,  which  in  the  lower  part  is  sharply 
demarcated  by  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Maviaand  Makonde 
plateau   to   the    south    and    north    respectively.      The 
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Rovuma  receives  in  this  part  of  its  course  a  number  of 
small  tributaries,  of  which  a  few  widen  into  small  lakes 
(called  by  the  Portuguese  esponjas)  just  before  joining 
the  main  river — Lakes  Nangadi  and  Lidede  near  the  right 
bank,  Lake  Chidya  near  the  left  bank,  and  others.  The 
Rovuma  enters  the  sea  at  Rovuma  Bay  through  a  widely 
branched  delta  outside  Portuguese  territory.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  rains  the  river,  below  the  Lujenda 
confluence,  usually  rises  some  18  ft.  above  its  dry-season 
level.  Along  this  part  of  the  Rovuma  and  the  lower 
Lujenda  the  crystalline  rocks  have  only  a  thin  covering 
of  soil,  and  the  forest  is  not  heavy,  so  that  the  water 
runs  ofi"  fairly  quickly  in  the  rains,  and  fluctuations  in 
the  level  of  the  river  are  rapid. 

The  Nyasa  highlands,  west  of  the  Lujenda-Rovuma 
basin,  fall  so  abruptly  to  Lake  Nyasa  that  only  a  strip 
of  territory  a  few  miles  broad  drains  to  the  lake 
through  short  streams  which  often  form  marshes  at 
their  mouths. 

Summary. — The  principal  drainage  areas  (omitting 
minor  divisions)  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
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Detailed  Desceiption  of  Surface 
Lourenzo  Marques,   Gaza,  Inhamhane 

The  coastal  plain  behind  Delagoa  Bay,  in  the  district 
of  Lourenzo  Marques,  is  for  the  most  part  level  or  gently 
undulating,  marshy  in  places  near  the  coast,  sandy  locally, 
but  as  a  whole  fertile  and  covered  with  large  areas  or 
patches  of  thick  bush. 

The  district  of  Gaza,  which  borders  the  Limpopo  River 
on  both  sides,  and  extends  north  from  Lourenzo  Marques 
District,  is  mostly  a  plain  country.     Its  drainage  system. 
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like  that  of  Inhambane  to  the  east  of  it,  is  often  ill- 
defined,  without  clearly-marked  water-partings,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  along  the  Limpopo  are  subject 
to  heavy  floods,  causing  periodical  migrations  of  the 
natives  to  the  higher  ground.  Many  small  shallow  lakes 
or  lagoons  occur  locally.  There  is  a  chain  of  them 
extending  intermittently  along  the  coast  from  Lake  Pati 
within  Lourenzo  Marques  District  eastward  to  the  Lim- 
popo, and  again  beyond  that  river  as  far  as  Inhambane 
town.  Some  parts  of  this  broken  chain  of  lagoons  have 
a  certain  importance  as  a  line,  of  communication  (p.  348). 
-Inland  from  this  chain  there  are  a  number  of  lakes, 
especially  in  southern  Inhambane,  but  the  largest  is  in 
Gaza ;  it  is  called  Naniarranka,  and  is  30  miles  long  and 
7  in  extreme  width,  with  marshy  shores.  This  lake 
and  many  others  are  brackish,  but  some  are  fresh. 
Again  in  the  north  of  Gaza,  between  the  Limpopo  and 
the  upper  Chengane,  many  of  these  small  lakes  or  pools 
occur. 

The  surface  of  the  plain  is  somewhat  broken  in  the 
south  of  Gaza,  towards  the  coast,  where  in  parts  the 
country  is  even  described  as  hilly.  Again,  where  the  Oli- 
fants  (Elephantes)  Kiver  joins  the  Limpopo,  in  its  middle 
course  through  Portuguese  territory,  high  ground  ap- 
proaches close  to  both  rivers :  also  there  is  somewhat 
broken  country,  reaching  an  extreme  height  of  perhaps 
1,000  ft.,  to  the  east  of  the  Limpopo  in  the  north  of  the 
district.  At  the  frontier,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Pafuri,  the  Limpopo  flows  over  a  level  alluvial  plain 
about  6  miles  wide,  with  the  low  scarps  of.  the  plateau 
rising  about  100  ft.  on  either  hand.  The  surface  of  the 
plain,  however,  is  mainly  difierentiated  merely  by  its 
condition  as  regards  moisture,  and  the  consequent  vege- 
tation :  it  is  divided,  on  these  considerations,  into  well- 
watered,  moderately-watered,  and  dry  country.  The  rich 
leafy  vegetation  of  the  well-watered  lands— along  the 
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river-banks  especially — contrasts  with  that  of  those  lands 
where  there  is  less  water,  especially  in  the  higher-lying 
parts  of  the  plain,  where  thorny  plants  begin  to  super- 
vene, and  still  more  with  the  dry  areas,  where  such 
plants  predominate.  The  native  name  for  these  dry 
areas  of  thorny  vegetation  is  mananya,  and  they 
occur  at  intervals  on  either  side  of  the  middle  and 
upper  course  of  the  Limpopo  through  the  territory,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  whole  plain  country  of  the  Inhambane  District, 
and  beyond  it  northward  to  the  Sabi  River,  rarely  reaches 
an  elevation  of  600  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  mostly  it  is 
much  lower.  Southward  from  the  Sabi  through  the  centre 
of  Inhambane  there  is  a  very  gentle  uplift,  where  an 
extreme  height  of  630  ft.  has  been  recorded,  decreasing 
southward  to  300-400  ft.  The  country  between  the 
head  of  the  Inyarrime  River  and  the  Chengane  tributary 
of  the  Limpopo  may  reach  500  ft.  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Chengane  valley  itself,  at  a  distance  of  fully  100  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Limpopo,  lies  very  little  above 
sea-level. 

Lebombo  Mountains. — The  Lebombo  Mountains  extend 
along  the  frontier  between  Transvaal  and  Lourenzo  Marques 
and  Gaza  districts.  Rising  somewhat  abruptly  from  the 
plain  they  appear  a  more  serious  barrier  than  they  are. 
Their  general  elevation  is  1,800-2,000  ft.  They  are 
broken  by  the  valleys— sometimes  profound  gorges— of 
the  main  rivers  which  flow  from  British  through  Portu- 
guese territory,  and  of  many  of  their  tributaries.  They 
are  thus  not  an  important  water-parting.  Rather  they 
form  the  battlements  of  this  part  of  the  high  plateau  of 
south-central  Africa. 
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Mozambique  Company's  Territory 

Lgiolands  of  the  Sabi  and  Buzi. — The  lowlands  of  the 
Mozambique  Company's  territory  cover  half  its  total  area. 
They  are  of  irregular  width  from  the  coast  inland.  In 
the  south,  the  narrow,  shallow  trough  through  which  the 
Sabi  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  from  its  extensive  basin  in 
Rhodesia  is  merely  part  of  the  wide  lowland  which 
extends  northward  from  the  lower  Limpopo,  and  is 
demarcated  by  no  strongly-marked  relief  either  to  south 
or  to  north.  The  lowland  here  extends  up  the  Sabi 
valley  practically  without  interruption  into  Rhodesia : 
the  altitude  just  beyond  the  Portuguese  frontier,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lunde  with  the  Sabi,  is  only  560  ft.  The 
lowland  of  the  Sabi  in  Portuguese  territory  is  rather  dry, 
the  surface  consisting  largely  of  loose  sandy  deposits,  with 
rough  waterworn  boulders  locally. 

The  lowlands  continue  uninterruptedly  northward 
through  the  countries  of  Mossurise  and  Sofala,  and  the 
level  varies  little,  except  for  a  low  scarp  east  of  the  upper 
Buzi  basin,  which  is  subsequently  cut  through  by  thfe 
course  of  the  lower  Buzi.  This  scarp,  though  not  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  Cheringoma  plateau  to  the 
north  (see  below),  and  by  no  means  so  prominent,  runs  in 
the  same  north  and  south  line,  and  may  be  connected 
with  the  same  tectonic  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Urema  depression,  west  of  the  Cheringoma 
plateau,  and  the  Shire-Nyasa  line  north  of  the  Zambezi. 
To  the  south  it  may  be  continued  (but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence) by  the  line  of  high  ground  south  of  the  Sabi  and 
east  of  the  Chengane,  in  Inhambane. 

North-west  of  Mossurise  the  lowland  is  limited  in  width 
by  a  demarcating  line  along  the  valley  of  the  Morungwezi, 
a  tributary  of  the  Buzi,  and  west  of  the  upper  Buzi 
itself,  along  which  lies  the  boundary  of  the  shelf  or  middle 
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plateau,  here  running  south-west  and  north-east.  The 
lowland  ^videns  again  nearly  to  the  frontier  up  the  valley 
of  the  Lusite,  a  tributary  of  the  middle  Buzi,  but  after 
this  the  boundary  of  the  upland  turns  nearly  easterly, 
and  approaches  within  40  miles  of  the  sea  (in  a  direct 
line)  at  Beira.  From  here  the  edge  of  the  upland  runs 
fairly  directly  north  by  east  -to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sena  on  the  Zambezi. 

The  Chermgoma  Plateau  and  Urema  Depression.— 
The  lowland  intervening  between  this  edge  and  the  coast 
between  Beira  and  the  Zambezi  is  interrupted  by  the 
Cheringoma  plateau.  This  is  an  isolated  elevated  block 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  lowland  to  a  general  eleva- 
tion of  about  1,000  ft.  Between  this  plateau  on  the  east 
and  jbhe  edge  of  the  upland  (in  the  Gorongoza  country) 
on  the  west,  lies  the  Urema  depression,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  lowland  northward  from  the  lower 
Pungwe  valley.  It  drains  to  this  valley  southward  and 
to  the  Zambezi  northward,  and  the  divide  between  the 
two  basins  is  lost  in  the  marshes  which  fill  the  middle 
part  of  the  depression,  fed  by  streams  from  both  east  and 
west.  In  the  rainy  season  lakes  are  formed,  and  there  is 
a  continuous  water-connexion  between  the  Pungwe  and 
the  Zambezi.  The  Urema  depression  is  about  130  miles 
long  and  30-40  miles  wide,  and  in  general  character  it  is 
similar  to  the  coastal  plain  with  which  it  is  continuous. 
As  already  remarked,  the  Urema  depression  forms  a 
direct  southward  continuation  of  the  line  of  fracture  which 
is  represented  southward  from  Lake  Nyasa  by  the  valley 
of  the  Shire. 

The  Lowland  South  of  the  Zambezi.— Ks,  far  up  the 
Zambezi  as  Sena  the  lowland  is  AA'ide :  the  edge  of  the 
middle  plateau  is  over  60  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Sena 
itself,  but  higher  up  it  approaches  the  river  at  the  Lupata 
Gorge  and  towards  Tete,  which  place  approximately 
marks  its  extreme  inland  extension,  the  altitude  on  the 
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river  being  ratlier  less  than  400  ft.  while  the  land  rises 
fairly  sharply  from  the  south  bank  to  about  500  ft. 

That  altitude  has  been  taken  as  the  rough  upper  limit 
of  the  lowlands,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  lies  very 
much  lower.  These  lower  tracts  are  rather  featureless  : 
they  are  for  the  most  part  forested,  except  near  the 
coast,  where  considerable  treeless  areas  occur.  The  coastal 
plains  are  subject  to  extensive  floods  in  the  wet  season, 
and  the  marshes  breed  the  a^iopheles  mosquito  which 
conveys  malaria. 

The  Middle  Plateau  in  the  Mozambique  Co.'s  Terri- 
tory.— The  shelf  or  middle  plateau  between  the  low- 
lands and  the  frontier  mountains  covers  an  area  of  nearly 
20,000  square  miles  in  the  Mozambique  Company's  terri- 
tory. Its  extreme  width  is  about  100  miles.  Its  eastern 
limit  is  defined,  in  general,  by  a  fairly  steep  slope  between 
altitudes  of  500  and  800  ft.,  but  in  northern  Gorongoza 
and  in  the  Sena  district  the  slope  upward  from  the 
lowland  is  more  gradual  than  it  is  further  south.  The 
upland  is  for  the  most  part  well  watered  by  numerous 
swift-flowing  perennial  streams,  excepting  the  northern 
part  of  the  territory,  in  the  Barue  country,  where  the 
streams  are  generally  intermittent,  though  they  flow 
strongly  in  the  wet  season.  The  slope  of  the  upland  is 
generally  slight ;  the  elevation  lies  mostly  between  1,000 
and  2,000  ft.,  and  the  surface  is  level  to  the  eye,  except 
where  it  is  broken  by  the  deep  valleys  of  the  streams 
towards  its  eastern  edge,  or  by  the  characteristic  isolated 
elevations  or  '  island-hills '  which  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  are  common  features  especially 
of  the  upland  zone.  The  rivers  '  practically  all  descend 
to  the  plains  through  deep  rocky  gorges  over  numerous 
rock  bars,  rapids,  and  small  falls '.  Most  of  the  surface  is 
forested. 

Gorongoza  Mountains. — The  largest  and  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  isolated  elevations  are   the  Gorongoza 
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Mountains.  They  rise  not  far  within  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  upland,  west  of  the  Urema  depression  and  north 
of  the  Pungwe.  They  cover  an  area  about  20  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  15  miles  in  extreme 
breadth.  The  flanks  of  this  mountain  mass  are  every- 
where steep  and  often  precipitous,  and  scored  by  ravines 
carrying  perennial  torrents,  for  the  mountains,  thanks  to 
their  elevation,  receive  an  ample  rainfall.  For  the  same 
reason  they  are  in  parts  densely  forested,  especially  on 
the  south  and  south-west.  The  highest  summit  of  -this 
mass  reaches  an  elevation  of  some  6,500  ft.,  and  the 
general  elevation  is  fully  4,000  ft.  above  the  suiTounding 
upland. 

Mountains  of  the  Frontier. — It  has  been  seen  that 
where  the  Sabi  Eiver  crosses  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
frontier  the  lowland  extends  inland  into  Rhodesia,  and 
for  some  distance  northward  no  great  elevation  is  met  with 
along  the  frontier.  North  of  the  upper  Buzi,  however, 
a  highland  region  is  reached  in  the  district  of  Spunga- 
bera,  which  rises  in  its  greater  part  to  heights  above 
2,500  ft.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  south  Melsetter  plateau 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  which  extends  into  Portuguese 
territory.  Its  limit  on  the  western  (Rhodesian)  side  is 
a  scarp  overlooking  the  Sabi  valley  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley  of  its  tributary  the  Odzi.  The  Spungabera 
region  is  of  broken  plateau  form,  deeply  cut  by  narrow 
steep-sided  valleys  from  1,000  to  1,500  ft.  deep.  The 
region  is  fertile  and  promising  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment, but  is  lacking  in  good  communications.  Eastward 
It  extends  to  the  low  range  of  Statonga  ;  northward  it 
merges  into  the  higher  elevations  of  the  mountain  mass 
of  Chimanimani. 

Neither  this  block  of  highland  nor  those  to  the  north 
of  it  mark  a  main  watershed  along  the  frontier — a  fact 
to  be  associated  with  the  discussion  between  Britain  and 
Portugal   as  to  the   frontier  demarcation  in  this  region 
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(see  p.  500).  '  A  number  of  streams  from  Rhodesia  cross 
the  zone  transversely  through  notches  and  passes, 
changing  from  wide  open  valleys  of  gentle  grade  on  the 
high  veld  to  rapid  rocky  descents  and  falls  till  they 
reach  the  lower  shelf,  where  their  course  is  more  gradual 
again.  Some  of  the  larger  streams  have  cut  deep  gorges 
well  back  into  Rhodesia — particularly  the  Lusite  [Luzite] 
and  the  Pungwe.'  Others,  tributary  streams,  run  north 
and  south  (or  conversely)  along  fault-lines.  The  edge  of 
the  high  veld  or  plateau  from  which  the  highlands  rise  is 
marked,  broadly  speaking,  by  an  abrupt  descent  from  a 
general  altitude  of  about  5,000  ft.  to  one  of  about  2,000  ft., 
which  marks  the  western  limit  of  the  upland  or  shelf 
previously  described. 

The  Chimanimani  mountains  form  a  rectangular  block 
reaching  an  extreme  elevatioii  of  some  7,450  ft.  within 
Portuguese  territory.  Like  the  Spungabera  highlands  it 
is  composed  in  part  of  sedimentary  rocks,  whose  serrated 
ridges  and  bare  steep  sides  contrast  with  the  forested 
slopes  and  summits  of  the  crystalline  heights  farther 
north.  The  Luzite  River  and  a  number  of  its  tributaries, 
notably  the  Great  Musapa  and  the  Harom,  rise  in  these 
highlands  or  cut  through  them  from  the  plateau  to  the 
west,  flowing  in  deep  gorges  or  steep-sided  valleys.  At 
the  head  of  the  Musapa  the  Chimanimani  Pass  crosses 
the  highland  at  an  extreme  altitude  of  5,130  ft. 

The  Udzi  Mountains,  north  of  the  Shimanimani  mass, 
rise  to  an  extreme  height  of  about  6,000  ft.  along  the 
main  north-and-south  chain,  the  watershed  between  the 
Buzi-Revue  and  Odzi-Sabi  basins.  Most  of  this  main 
chain,  however,  stands  outside  Portuguese  territory. 
Near  its  northern  extremity  is  a  small  tract  of  territory 
of  both  physical  interest  and  political  importance.  This 
is  a  depression  some  6-8  miles  wide,  lying  between  the 
two  prominent  summits  of  Vumba  (4,950  ft.)  on  the 
south  and  Venga  (5,550  ft.)  on  the  north.     The  depression 
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contains  the  headwaters  of  the  Eevue  and  its  tributary 
the  Menini.  Its  western  side  slopes  steeply  up  to  the 
level  of  the  high  plateau,  and  is  ascended  by  way  of 
the  Menini  valley  by  the  Beira-Mashonaland  railway 
between  Masikesi  on  the  Portuguese  and  Umtali  on  the 
British  side  of  the  frontier. 

Northward  again,  the  frontier  crosses  the  Hondi  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Pungwe,  and  the  Pungwe  itself : 
among  the  frontier  summits  in  this  section  Mount  Panga, 
a  salient  mass  with  many  peaks,  reaches  an  altitude  of 
6,970  ft.,  but  again  the  highest  points  are  outside 
Portuguese  territory,  where  (for  example)  Mount  Inyan- 
gani  reaches  8,260  ft.  This  lofty  tableland  is  the  meeting- 
point  of  the  basins  of  the  Pungwe,  Sabi,  and  Zambezi. 
The  highest  summits  are  mostly  covered  with  grass, 
but  some  exceptions,  such  as  Mount  Yenga,  are  tree- 
clad. 

Along  the  frontier  to  the  north,  after  it  has  crossed  the 
divide  between  the  Pungwe  and  Zambezi  basins,  and 
follows  the  Gaeresi  valley  northward  and  downward,  the 
country  continues  mountainous,  but  its  general  elevation 
lessens,  and  to  the  east  and  north-east  over  the  Barue 
country  the  mountains  soon  give  place  to  the  less  broken 
surface  of  the  upland. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  prominent  and 
strangely-shaped  '  island-mountains '  in  Barue  (pro- 
nounced '  Barway '),  which,  in  general,  consists  of  a  rocky 
plateau  with  a  slope  upward  from  the  foothills  of  Goron- 
goza  in  the  south-east  to  a  greatest  elevation  in  the 
north-west.  In  the  south-east  it  is  watered  by  tribu- 
taries of  the  Pungwe,  and  is  free  of  marsh,  fertile,  and 
well-populated.  In  the  centre  and  north-west  the  country 
is  not  so  well  watered,  and  as  a  whole  is  less  valuable 
than  the  south-east. 
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Tete 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  district  of  Tete 
belongs  to  the  middle  and  higher  plateau  regions.  It  is 
separated  from  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory  by 
the  Zambezi  and  its  tributary  the  Ruenya  or  Luenya, 
which  joins  the  main  river  just  above  Massangano.  The 
Ruenya,  with  many  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Mazoe,  drains  an  extensive  basin  in  Rhodesia,  east  and 
north  of  Salisbury.  South  of  Tete,  close  to  the  junction 
of  the  Mazoe,  the  Luenya  forms  the  falls  of  Kawinda : 
these  falls  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  descent  from 
the  middle  plateau  to  the  lowland,  the  altitude  above 
sea-level  being  550  ft. 

The  surface  in  the  south  of  Tete  district,  generally 
rolling,  w-ith  isolated  hills  and  ridges,  slopes  upward  from 
the  valley  of  the  Zambezi  towards  the  northern  edge  of 
the  high  plateau  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  To  the  north 
of  the  Zambezi  valley  there  is  a  similar  general  slope 
upward  and  northward  to  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Central  African  plateau  in  the  Maravia  country.  The 
hUls  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tete  town  range 
from  1,500  up  to  2,750  ft.  Westward  the  general  eleva- 
tion soon  increases,  and  the  Rukori  Mountains,  on  the 
frontier  north  of  the  Mazoe,  reach  3,550  ft.  The  frontier 
south  of  the  Zambezi,  after  leaving  the  Mazoe,  crosses 
its  important  tributary  the  Ruia.  Near  33°  E.  the  Ruia 
receives  the  Kanguzi  from  the  north.  The  portion  of 
the  plateau  north  of  the  basin  of  this  stream  includes  the 
Inyaterese  and  Inyambonga  mountains,  of  which  the 
latter  range  lies  close  along  the  Zambezi  on  the  south. 
A  corresponding  range  similarly  confines  the  great  river 
on  the  north  bank,  and  the  Quebra  Bago  rapids  (p.  28) 
are  formed. 

At  Zumbo,  at  the  westernmost  extension  of  Portuguese 
territory  up  the  Zambezi,  the  altitude  of  the  river  is 
1,030  ft.,  and  the  summits  of  the  hills  range  generally 
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from  3,000  up  to  more  than  4,000  ft.  The  highlands  of 
northern  Tete  (the  Maravia  country)  are  deeply  dissected 
by  numerous  watercourses  in  narrow  valleys.  On  the 
northern  frontier  of  Tete  a  height  of  4,763  ft.  is  reached 
in  the  Viruli  mountains.  The  heights  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  district,  on  the  watershed  between  the 
Nyasa  and  Zambezi  basins,  are  greater :  thus  in  the 
Dzalanyama  range  Tambanchipere  peak  reaches  7,242  ft., 
and  farther  east  elevations  above  6,000  ft.  are  not 
uncommon.  The  Kirk,  Marangwe,  and  other  ranges  west 
of  the  Shire  decrease  gradually  in  height  from  north  to 
south,  but  the  Kirk  Mountains  have  a  number  of  summits 
between  5,000  and  6,000  ft.  The  three  principal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Zambezi  which  collect  the  drainage  of  the 
northern  uplands  of  Tete  are  the  Mkanya,  Luwia  (or 
Ruio),  and  Kevugo,  each  of  which  has  many  feeders. 

The  scenery  of  Tete  district  is  often  beautiful,  and 
some  parts  of  the  district  are  fertile  and  (as  will  be  seen) 
show  promise  of  mineral  wealth.  There  is  liability  to 
drought  in  the  dry  season,  at  least  locally,  and  many 
streams  dry  wholly  or  in  part.  For  example,  the  Mazoe 
and  Kuia,  though  flowing  perennially  over  rocky  beds  in 
British  territory,  lose  themselves  in  sandy  beds  in  their 
lower  courses  in  the  dry  season,  and  among  other  southern 
rivers,  the  Umsengedsi  and  Panyame  dry  to  a  chain  of 
pools,  and  the  Kadzi,  Mkumvura,  and  Angwa  com- 
pletely. 

Along  that  part  of  the  Zambezi  which  forms  the 
frontier  between  the  Mozambique  Company's  Territory 
and  Tete  district  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
scenery  on  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  river.  The 
Zambezi  itself  contracts  at  the  Lupata  Gorge  from  a  wide 
bed  with  islands  and  sandbanks  to  a  narrow  deep  channel 
between  cliffs,  where  it  has  cut  for  about  10  miles 
through  a  band  of  hard  rock.  Below  the  gorge,  it  widens 
again  and  divides  into  many  shifting  channels.     To  the 
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south,  the  monotonous  level  is  rai'ely  broken  by  any 
eminence.  To  the  north,  as  far  down  as  the  junction  of 
the  Shire,  prominent  hills  rise  close  above  the  river,  or  at 
most  only  a  narrow  alluvial  strip  intervenes.  '  On 
approaching  the  junction  of  the  Shire  River,  the  abrupt 
massif  of  the  Morumbala  Mountains  can  be  seen  running 
northerly  as  a  wall-like  mass  to  the  east  of  the  Shire 
River,  rising  steeply  to  more  than  4,000  ft.,  and 
terminating  abruptly  at  the  southern  end  overlooking 
the  vast  extent  of  the  plains  of  the  lower  Zambezi.' 
These  beautiful,  richly  wooded  hills  form  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  wall  of  highlands  bounding  the  lower 
Shire  on  the  east,  which  culminate  in  the  mountains  of 
Mlanje,  on  the  British  side  of  the  river  Ruo. 

Quelimane,  Mozambique  District,  Nyasaland 

Lowland  North  of  the  Zambezi. — The  coastal  lowland 
gradually  narrows  northward  from  the  delta  of  the 
Zambezi,  which  forms  an  extensive,  well-watered  low- 
land, marshy  in  places,  in  other  parts  richly  fertile.  In 
the  region  of  Maganja  da  Costa  (eastern  Quelimane)  the 
coastal  plain  is  from  12  to  20  miles  wide  :  it  is  very  low, 
but  fairly  well  drained  by  the  watercourses  which  inter- 
sect it.  There  are  some  small  lakes,  and  one  of  consider- 
able size,  named  Arreguria,  which  contains  a  large  body 
of  water  throughout  the  year.  In  Mozambique  District 
the  lowland  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  exceed  10  miles 
in  width.  Sand-dunes  and  loose  coral-rocks  fringe  the 
shore,  and  raised  beaches  appear.  A  few  isolated  heights 
appear  as  landmarks  close  to  the  coast,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  ground  is  low-lying,  in  some  places  marshy,  with 
mangroves,  in  others  brightened  and  relieved  by  the 
vegetation  of  the  coco-nut  palm.  Not  uncommonly  there 
are  expanses  of  sandy  waste,  with  coarse  gravels,  which 
are  only  reached  by  the  highest  tides,  and  here  natural 
salt-pans   are   formed.      At    certain    points,  as   will    be 
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seen  (p.  54)  the  older  rocks  below  the  coastal  sediments 
crop  out  as  low  bluffs. 

North  of  the  Lurio  Eiver,  in  the  Nyassa  Company's 
territory,  the  coastal  lowland  becomes  a  more  important 
feature,  widening  northward,  and  showing  more  varied 
characteristics.  Its  average  width  is  about  30  miles,  but 
in  parts  it  may  be  as  wide  as  60  miles.  The  surface  is  in 
general  gently  undulating,  but  it  is  broken  occasionally 
by  escarpments,  by  isolated  hills,  or  (as  in  the  district 
south  of  the  Msalu  River)  by  gentler  eminences  capped 
by  the  pebbles  of  old  marine  or  river  deposits.  From  the 
Lurio  northward,  thick  woods  of  palms  and  other  trees 
are  described,  alternating  with  long  level  plains,  almost 
treeless.  Round  Pemba  Bay  and  northward  to  Ibo 
Harbour  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  South  of  the  Msalu 
River  is  a  rolling  sandy  district,  broken  by  valleys  which 
sometimes  have  steep  sides,  and  flat,  fertile  bottoms 
which  are  farmed  by  the  natives.  North  of  the  same 
river  the  coastal  country  is  described  as  pleasant,  and 
well  cultivated  in  open  patches  among  thin  forest.  There 
are  marshy  areas,  as,  for  example,  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Msalu,  and  along  the  coastal  creeks  mangrove  swamps 
occur. 

Middle  Plateau  of  Quelimane  and  Mozambique. — 
Behind  the  costal  belt  the  country  gradually  rises  west- 
ward to  the  shelf  or  middle  plateau  zone  which,  from 
northern  Quelimane  northward,  has  a  considerably 
greater  width  than  farther  south.  Throughout,  its  broad 
characteristics  are  the  same.  Prom  an  eminence,  '  on 
every  side  the  plateau  is  seen  like  a  verdant  sea  of 
rolling  forest  stretching  away  to  the  horizon.  The 
winding  courses  of  the  rivers  are  plainly  mapped  out 
by  the  brighter  scenery  of  their  banks,  and  above  the 
varied  tints  of  brown  and  green  rise  up  the  fantastic 
peaks  and  domes  of  the  rocky  island-mountains.'  In 
northern  Quelimane  the  '  island-mountains '  are  on  the 
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whole  fewer  and  more  scattered  than  farther  north,  nor 
are  they  anywhere  either  so  numerous  or  so  high  towards 
the  east  (the  coast)  as  they  are  inland  :  thus  in  Mozam- 
bique District  there  is  no  great  number  of  them  within 
30-40  miles  of  the  coast,  and  such  as  there  are  rise  only 
a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  plateau.  Farther  inland 
they  become  much  more  numerous,  and  higher,  and  are 
of  the  most  varied  and  often  fantastic  forms.  In  the 
hinterland  of  Mozambique  District  there  are  imposing 
masses  or  shoi-t  ranges,  such  as  Chika,  reaching  nearly 
4,000  ft.,  Pdbawe  (5,000  ft.),  MMi,  Mripa  and  Eumula, 
all  about  the  same  height,  the  precipitous  Nampatiwa 
(6,000  ft.),  and  Inago,  of  which  the  highest  summit  is 
6,490  ft.  above  sea-level,  while  the  general  elevation  of 
the  plateau  is  about  1,700  ft.  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Chika  and  Ribawe  ranges,  rising  to  a  culminating  height 
of  3,000  ft.  in  the  vicinity  of  Inago. 

Namuli  Highland. — This  last  mass  is  separated  only 
by  the  upper  valley  of  the  Malema  River  (a  tributary  of 
the  Lurio)  from  the  more  important  highland  of  Namuli, 
on  the  frontier  between  the  districts  of  Quelimane  and 
Mozambique.  Namuli  is  one  of  the  dominant  mountain- 
groups  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Its  highest  peak,  an  in- 
accessible column  of  greyish  white  granite  (which,  before 
the  group  was  explored,  gave  rise  to  rumours  of  a  snow- 
capped range),  reaches  an  elevation  of  8,050  ft.  The  high- 
land has  a  plentiful  rainfall,  and  is  a  hydrographic 
centre  of  first  importance  :  the  vegetation  of  its  flanks  and 
valleys  is  rich,  and  its  scenery  extraordinarily  beautiful. 

Middle  Plateau  of  Nyasaland. — The  Nyassa  Company's 
territory  includes  in  the  extreme  south-west  part  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  lakes  Shirwa  or  Kilwa,  Chiuta,  and 
Amaramba.  Shirwa  has  no  outlet,  being  separated  by 
a  low,  narrow,  wooded  ridge  from  Lake  Chiuta  to  the 
north,  which,  with  Lake  Amaramba,  is  drained  by  the 
Lujenda  River.     East  of  Lake  Shirwa   there  are  hillg 
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rising  to  no  great  height  above  the  general  level  (which 
is  here  between  1,700  and  2,000  ft.  or  more)  :  between 
them  and  the  lake  there  is  a  flat  tract  10-12  miles  wide, 
through  which  a  few  streams  find  sluggish  courses.  One 
i-ange  of  these  hills,  under  the  name  of  Luasi,  extends 
in  a  general  north-easterly  direction,  and  in  it  are  the 
sources  of  the  Lurio  Kiver.  In  the  district  east  of  lakes 
Chiuta  and  Amaramba,  isolated  hills  rise  from  a  level  or 
gently  undulating  surface  :  some  are  mere  knolls  ;  others, 
such  as  Namwero  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kwamba, 
form  short  ranges  rising  800-1,200  ft.  above  the  general 
level :  others,  again,  reach  greater  elevations ;  indeed, 
the  bold  precipitous  mass  of  Mt.  Mtungwe  has  been 
estimated,  but  doubtfully,  to  reach  9,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  Little  is  known  of  the  country  between  the  basin 
of  the  Lurio  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Msalu,  and  the 
Rariko  and  other  streams  of  the  'Lujenda  basin,  but 
farther  north  the  two  principal  river  systems  of  the 
middle  plateau  region — those  of  the  Lujenda  and  Msalu — 
appear  to  be  separated  by  more  or  less  well-marked 
ranges  of  hills  rising  above  the  general  plateau-level, 
such  as  the  Chengwari,  Chawo,  Kisanga,  Mkukutuku, 
and  Mkanje  ranges.  Their  elevations  run  from  2,500 
to  an  extreme  of  perhaps  4,000  ft.  Eastward,  to  the 
south  of  the  Msalu,  '  island-hills  '  are  numerous,  and  take 
many  strange  and  often  imposing  forms,  but  there  are  no 
great  dominant  masses. 

North  of  the  Msalu — that  is  to  say  in  the  extreme 
north-east  of  the  territory — is  the  Mavia  plateau,  which 
rises  steeply  from  the  valley  of  the  Rovuma  to  the  north, 
and"  on  its  western  side  between  the  Msalu  and  the 
Rovuma,  but  slopes  gradually  towards  the  coast.  It 
appears  to  be  mostly  a  country  of  tangled  bush,  sparsely 
inhabited,  with  few  water-courses  and  short  of  water  in 
the  dry  season,  though  towards  the  coast  there  are 
many  small  lakes  and  ponds. 
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Nyasa  Mountains. — The  Lujenda  valley  cuts  athwai't 
the  Nyassa  Company's  territory  from  south-west  to  north, 
and  to  the  west  of  it  the  plateau  rises  gradually  from  ari 
elevation  of  1,100-1,400  ft.  to  3,500-6,500  ft.  in  the 
Nyasa  mountains.  The  general  direction  of  its  slope  is 
from  west  to  east  and  from  south  to  north,  but  the  greatest 
elevations  seem  to  be  found  in  the  north-west  frontier 
above  the  lake,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  country  near  the 
sources  of  the  Msinje. 

The  Nyasa  mountains  form  a  continuous  chain  along  the 
lake,  from  Mt.  Mangoche  to  the  northern  frontier.  From 
13°  30'  S.  lat.  the  British-Portuguese  frontier  follows  the 
mountains,  which  form  a  barrier  above  the  south-eastern 
arm  of  the  lake  which  is  only  broken  near  Luangwa. 
South  of  Mt.  Mangoche  (5,450  ft.),  on  the  British  side  of 
the  frontier,  the  hills  are  lower  and  much  broken.  There 
is  an  easy  ascent  from  the  lake  to  the  plateau  up  the 
valley  of  theKobwe  Ptiver,  and  another  south  of  Mtengula, 
where  the  mountains  rise  about  3,000  ft.  above  the  lake. 
Where  they  leave  Portuguese  territory  in  the  north  they 
are  about  6,000  ft.  high  and  approach  the  lake  shore 
closely,  but  about  15  miles  south  of  the  frontier  they 
become  lower  and  leave  a  narrow  coastal  strip  along  the 
lake. 

The  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  mountain  region 
is  drained  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Lujenda,  such 
as  the  Mandimba,  Luchimwa,  Luambala,  Luangwa, 
Luatize.  The  central  and  northern  parts  are  drained 
to  the  north  by  the  Luchulingo  and  the  Msinje,  both 
large  rivers  flowing  into  the  Povuma,  and  by  a  numbei' 
of  other  tributaries  of  which  the  Usanyando  is  the  most 
important. 

The  valley  of  the  Luchulingo  is  defined  by  the  Msenga 

Hills  and  Mt.  Ichumundo  to  the  west  and  the  Yao  (Ajawa) 

Hills  on  the  east.     The  valley  narrows  as  it  approaches 

the  Povuma,  and  the  hills  on  both  sides  rise  close  above 

n   '2 
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the  confluence.  To  the  south  of  the  Msenga  Hills  there 
is  an  important  group  of  limestone  hills  near  the  source 
of  the  Msinje  which  rise  to  more  than  6,000  ft.  at  Mt. 
Njila,  East  of  the  river  Usanyando  the  Wizulu  (Oisulo) 
range  divides  the  water-shed  of  the  Eovuma  from  that 
of  the  Lujenda,  and  farther  east  again  there  are  the  Mkula 
Hills. 

Throughout  the  whole  region  there  are  numerous 
isolated  hills,  sometimes  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  surrounding  plateau.  These  were  formerly, 
and  still  are  to  some  extent,  the  centres  of  population 
and  the  residences  of  the  chiefs.  Such  are  Chisindo  and 
Chiwegulu  in  the  Msinje  valley,  the  imposing  double 
peak  of  Unangu  (about  5,000  ft.),  and  the  great  semi- 
circular mass  of  Mtonya. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  consists  of  high-lying 
plains  or  rolling  uplands  known  as  lichenga,  intersected 
by  numerous  streams  and  small  rivers.  This  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  country  north-east  of  Mwembe  (Fort 
Valadim)  and  of  the  tract  between  Unangu  and  Mtonya. 
The  coast  of  the  lake,  lying  as  it  does  some  2,000- 
4,000  ft.  lower  than  the  highlands  which  border  it,  has 
its  own  characteristics  of  climate  and  vegetation.  It  is 
an  extremely  narrow  strip  with  a  large  population  (Nyasa 
and  Yao)  which  lives  by  the  cultivation  of  maize,  cassava, 
mdlet,  &c.,  and  by  fishing.  These  people  sometimes 
have  cultivated  lands  both  at  the  lake-level  and  on  the 
upland  above. 

Geology  ^ 

A  broad  geological  division  throughout  Portuguese 
East  Africa  lies  between  (a)  the  sedimentary  rocks,  of 
various  ages,  of  the  lowlands  and  (6)  the  old  '  base- 
ment' rocks,  principally  gneisses  and   granites,  of  the 

'  See  Map  I. 
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middle  plateau  and  highlands.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  this  broad  division  requires  modification 
when  the  geology  of  the  country  is  considered  (so  far  as 
existing  investigations  permit)  in  detail. 

The  Lowlands 

The  older  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  lowlands,  especially 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  territory  where  the  extent  of 
the  lowlands  is  greater,  are  covered,  over  wide  areas, 
with  the  recent  alluvial  deposits  of  the  large  rivers. 
A  typical  example  in  the  south  is  the  alluvial  flood-plain 
of  the  lower  Limpopo.  Of  much  wider  extent  are  the 
alluvials  of  the  lower  Buzi,  Pungwe  and  Zambezi,  in 
the  east  of  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory- and  the 
south  of  Quelimane  District.  They  consist  of  pebbly, 
clay,  and  sandy  strata,  the  last  predominating.  The 
sands  result  in  greater  part  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  of  the  interior  ;  along  the 
Zambezi  they  often  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iron. 

The  coastal  belt  in  Lourenzo  Marques,  Gaza,  and 
Inhambane,  where  not  overlaid  with  the  most  recent 
alluvial  deposits,  consists  generally  of  sandy  strata  inter- 
bedded  with  clay  conglomerates.  The  sedimentary  rocks 
appear  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  Gaza,  excepting  the 
north-west.  The  overlying  drifts  of  the  Sabi  valley 
resemble  those  of  the  Zambezi :  they  consist  of  loose 
sandy  deposits,  soft  sandstones  and  clays,  with  beds 
of  gravel,  and  sometimes  waterworn  boulders,  on  the 
surface. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  assign  an  age  to  the  underlying 
sedimentary  rocks  of  the  coastal  lowland,  they  appear  to 
be  generally  cretaceous  and  tertiary.  Limestones,  red 
grits,  &c.,  appear  throughout  the  southern  lowlands. 
The  Cheringoma  plateau,  which  rises  above  the  Urema 
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depression  in  the  north-east  of  the  Mozambique  Com- 
pany's territory,  consists  of  marine  sediments  from  upper 
cretaceous  to  middle  tertiary,  with  a  miocene  limestone 
on  the  top,  through  which  streams  have  cut  deep  gullies 
or  subterranean  channels  with  sink  holes. 

Cretaceous  beds,  again,  are  characteristic  of  the  narrow 
coastal  belt  of  the  north,  in  Mozambique  District  and. 
the  Nyassa  Company's  territory,  where  there  is  not  the 
same  tendency  towards  their  obscuration  by  recent  or 
pleistocene  deposits.  Occasionally  in  the  north  the  old 
gneiss  of  the  interior  reaches  the  coast  in  rugged  low 
cliifs,  as  at  Memba  Bay  (Mozambique  District).  Other- 
wise, in  the  Mozambique  coast  area,  the  prevalent 
formations  are  limestones  of  various  ages,  sometimes 
alternating  with  shales,  as  in  the  parts  about  Fernao 
Velloso  Bay,  and  sandstones,  sometimes  with  calcareous 
bands,  as  about  Mt.  Meza.  The  soft  limestone  of 
Mozambique  Island  weathers  into  deep  circular  solution 
pits.  The  formations  along  the  coast  of  the  Nyassa 
Company's  territory  appear  to  be  similar.  Thus,  inland 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mtepwezi,  shales,  sandstones,  and 
limestones  are  all  met  with  before  the  gneiss  of  Mount 
Podo  is  reached.  Along  the  lower  Msalu  mention  is 
made  of  limestone  which  outcrops  and  forms  escarpments, 
bemg  in  part  overlain  by  sandstone.  It  stores  water, 
and  springs  are  formed  above  the  impervious  clay  beds 
beneath  it.  In  the  north-east  a  calcareous  coral  for- 
mation is  met  with,  m.erging  above  into  the  grey  sand- 
stone of  the  Mavia  plateau,  which  is  here  also  calcareous 
in  places. 


The  Inland  Margin  of  the  Lowlands 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  junction  between  the  sedi- 
mentaries  of  the  lowlands  and  the  ancient  metamorphic 
rocks  of  the  middle  plateau  is  marked  at  some  points  by 
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intrusions  of  volcanic  rocks.  Thus,  in  the  Lebombo 
Mountains,  in  the  south,  volcanic  rocks  appear,  and  may 
be  correlated  with  the  lower  Karroo  system.  In  the 
north-west  of  Gaza  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Limpopo  there 
are  basalts  and  diabase.  Basalts  occur  along  the  edge 
of  the  Sabi  lowland,  and  also  along  the  edge  of  the 
Zambezi  lowland  for  a  long  distance  south  of  the  Lupata 
gorge. 

The  Lupata  gorge  itself  is  formed  where  the  Zambezi 
has  cut  a  passage  through  hard  porphyritic  rocks.     Above 
this,    in   Barue   and    Tete    District,    there    are    narrow 
alluvial  flats  and  low  sandstone  hills,  probably  belonging 
to  the  Karroo  system.     Sedimentary  rocks  continue  up 
the   Zambezi   valley — coarse-grained   light-coloured   and 
reddish  sandstones,  both  siliceous  and  feldspathic,   and 
usually  fairly  well  consolidated,  together  with  fine-grained 
sandy   shales    and    carbonaceous    shales,    the    last    con- 
taining the  coal-beds  of  the  vicinity  of  Tete.     In  the 
valleys  south  of  the  Zambezi — the  Ruia  and  the  Mku- 
mvura — conglomerates,   grits,  sandstones,    sandy  shales, 
and  micaceous  mudstones  are  met  with.     In  these  valleys 
again,  and  in  their  neighboui'hood  along  the  base  of  the 
high  plateau  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  volcanic  rocks  are 
well  developed.     The  volcanics  of  the   Ruia  consist  of 
porphyries,  breccias  and  tuff's,  and  such  rocks  underlie  the 
whole  of  the  Mkumvura  basin,  below  the  steep  Mavura- 
donna  Mountains  which  (beyond  the  southern  frontier  of 
Tete)  form  the  edge  of  the  Southern  Rhodesian  plateau. 
In  age  these   volcanic  rocks   are  between  the  younger 
sedimentaries  and  the  older  '  basement '  rocks. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Zambezi,  opposite  Sena, 
basaltic  rocks  are  associated  with  red  grits.  Farther 
north,  along  the  coastal  belt  in  Mozambique  District, 
basaltic  lavas  were  extruded  over  a  wide  area,  but  have 
.been  mostly  removed  by  denudation  :  basalt  and  dolerite 
dykes  are  found  along  a  line  stretching  some  twenty 
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miles  north   from    Mokambo  Bay,   overlying   both   the 
gneiss  and  the  later  sedimentaries. 

Hot  springs  are  associated  locally  with  this  volcanic 
line,  in  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory  and  in  Tete. 

The  Middle  Plateau  and  Highlands 

The  dominant  formations  elsewhere  than  in  the  low- 
lands are  the  ancient  gneiss  and  granites.  Intrusions  of 
granite  have  taken  place  through  the  gneiss  at  different 
periods,  and  from  them  results  the  typical  '  island-moun- 
tain' scenery  to  which  reference  has  been  made  (p.  19). 
In  some  parts,  notably  towards  and  among  the  frontier 
highlands,  especially  in  the  south,  the  granites  even 
predominate.  In  the  Lebombo  Mountains  they  include 
fine-grained  micro-granites.  The  gneiss  often  contains 
hornblende.  Quartzites  are  not  common  as  a  rule,  but 
conglomerates  of  quartzite  pebbles  occur  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  Limpopo  in  Gaza,  and  quartzites  appear  near 
the  frontier  north  of  the  Luzite  valley  in  the  Mozambique 
Company's  territory,  and  again  in  the  Chimanimani  high- 
lands, where  they  belong  to  the  Swazi  system.  The 
gneisses  at  times  merge  into  schists,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Masikesi  basin,  a  fractured  zone  of  soft  schists 
enclosed  by  granitic  mountains.  The  Gorongoza  highland 
consists  of  a  vast  granitic  intrusion,  mostly  syenitic. 

In  some  parts  the  metamorphic  and  intrusive  rocks 
form  a  highly  complex  series.  In  Barue  and  southern 
Tete  generally,  for  example,  the  'basement  complex' 
consists  of  highly  metamorphosed  rocks,  both  plutonic 
and  effusive,  and  includes  biotite  gneisses,  schists,  granites, 
diorites,  gabbros,  porphyries,  &c.,  of  different  ages  and 
origin,  with  some  quartz  reefs  in  Barue.  In  northern 
Tete,  in  the  Mara  via  country,  '  the  typical  rock  is  coarsely 
crystalline  and  roughly  gneissic  or  granitic,  with  smaller 
areas  built  up  of  finer-grained  rocks,  usually  distinctly 
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gneissic,  and  sometimes  schistose'.  Gabbros,  granites, 
granitic  and  syenitic  gneiss,  diabase,  and  biotite  schists 
are  all  present.  The  rocks  are  generally  less  highly 
metamorphosed  than  those  near  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  district.  Along  the  frontier  of  Tete  with  the  Nyasa- 
land  Protectorate,  from  north  to  south,  there  appear 
successively  granite  and  syenite,  often  much  foliated, 
and  alternating  with  the  graphitic  gneiss  and  crystalline 
limestone  series ;  the  typical  gneiss  and  schists,  already 
referred  to,  and  characteristic  also  of  much  of  the  Shire 
highlands  on  the  Quelimane  frontier ;  and  farther  south 
the  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks  of  the  lower  Karroo 
system. 

The  gneisses  and  granites  predominate,  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered,  in  western  Quelimane,  but  around  the 
frontier  lake,  Shirwa,  there  is  a  considerable  overlying 
alluvial  area :  this  shallow  lake-basin,  devoid  of  outlet, 
probably  represents,  like  other  minor  lakes  in  this  region, 
a  local  sagging  of  the  earth's  crust,  '  consequent  upon 
the  great  earth -movements  which  gave  rise  to  the  Nyasa 
trough ',  Throughout  Mozambique  District  the  plateau 
consists  of  metamorphic  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss,  accompanied 
as  usual  by  the  intrusive  granites,  and  this  structure 
prevails  typically,  also,  throughout  the  middle  plateau 
zone  of  the  Nyassa  Company's  territory.  Mica-schists 
appear,  though  rarely,  in  Mozambique,  and  in  the  Nyasa 
territory,  between  Pemba  Bay  and  the  upper  Mtepwezi 
River,  both  these  and  other  rocks,  such  as  a  very  old 
sandstone  and  a  crystalline  limestone,  have  been  reported 
at  various  points.  But  the  most  prominent  formation 
here  appears  to  be  granite,  traversed  by  quartz  reefs. 
West  of  the  lower  Lujenda  and  south  of  the  upper 
Eovuma  are  extensive  tracts  of  gneiss,  with  hornblende. 
Here,  again,  rounded  masses  of  granite  or  syenite  rise 
steeply  above  the  general  level,  on  which,  in  part,  patches 
of  ferruginous  conglomerate  occur.     Along  the  Rovuma, 
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below  the  Lujenda  confluence,  the  trough  between  the 
Mavia  and  Makonde  plateau  has  a  floor  of  recent  allu- 
vium. The  Mavia  plateau,  as  has  been  seen,  consists 
mainly  of  a  grey  sandstone,  but  where  the  edges  of  the 
pilateau  fall  away  on  its  north-west  side  the  sandstones 
have  been  removed  by  denudation,  and  the  metamorphic 
rocks  appear.  The  prevailing  form  here  is  a  chocolate- 
coloured  schist :  the  characteristic  isolated  granite  hills 
are  numerous,  and  caps  of  white  dolomite  and  diorites 
are  found. 

In  the  Nyasa  highlands,  along  the  frontier  with  the 
Protectorate,  mountains  of  granite  as  well  as  others  of 
gneiss  occur,  and  considerable  quantities  of  mica  are 
seen  in  different  places.  Mica-schists  are  met  with  from 
Mwembe  south-westward,  foliated  with  gneiss  towards 
the  lake,  the  rocks  being  much  tilted.  Steatite  or  soap- 
stone  (the  compacted  form  of  talc)  is  found  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  hills  bordering  the  lake  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mtengula.  Along  the  northern  frontier,  where  it 
crosses  the  mountains  between  the  Msinje  valley  and 
Lake  Nyasa,  mica-schists  prevail  above  the  Msinje  and 
Rovuraa,  but  are  interrupted  by  a  belt  of  sandstone  with 
quartz.  The  bare  topmost  crest  and  its  vicinity  consist 
of  a  magnetic  ironstone  ;  beyond  this  to  the  west  there 
is  a  lower  crest  of  gneiss,  and  the  hills  and  slopes  imme- 
diately above  the  lake  consist  of  argillaceous  schists. 
The  formations  appear  generally  to  belong  to  the  Swazi 
system,  but  possibly  along  the  uppermost  course  of  the 
Rovuma,  where  it  borders  Portuguese  territory,  the  valley 
is  crossed  by  the  later  sedimentary  beds  of  the  upper 
Karroo,  which  appear  farther  north  in  German  East 
Africa.  • 

As  has  been  suggested  already,  there  occur  locally 
throughout  the  gneiss  and  granite  regions  important 
areas  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Some  have  been  referred  to. 
Among  others,  the  Spungabera  highland  north  of  the 
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Sabi  valley  consists  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  uncertain 
age  (Waterberg  system  ?)  but  younger  than  the  adjacent 
metamorphic  series,  with  igneous  intrusions  :  sandstones, 
again,  are  faulted  against  the  quartzites  of  Chimanimani 
on  the  west.  Both  in  Quelitnane  District  and  in  the 
Nyasa  territory,  in  the  Lujenda  valley  (though  not,  so 
far  as  is  known,  in  the  intervening  district  of  Mozambique), 
sedimentary  rocks,  probably  of  Karroo  age,  have  been 
preserved  from  denudation  by  trough-faulting.  In  the 
lower  Lujenda  basin  sandstones  and  slates  appear  along 
the  Rariko,  and  lower  down  the  main  river,  about  Litule, 
shales  and  carboniferous  sandstones  are  enclosed  in  the 
surrounding  gneiss  and  granite.  In  the  Nyasa  high- 
lands limestone  is  mentioned  near  the  source  of  the 
Msinje  River. 


CHAPTER  II 

CLIMATE 

Observations  —  General  conditions  —  Coastal  zone  —  Inland  dis- 
tricts— Tables. 

Observations 

No  meteorological  station  of  the  first  order  exists  in 
the  territory,  and  the  best  data  available  refer  almost 
wholly  to  the  coastal  zone  ;  for  the  interior  only  partial 
and  unsatisfactory  information  is  to  be  obtained.  On 
this  account,  and  inasmuch  as  the  British  Nyasaland 
Protectorate  forms  a  wedge  between  Tete  and  the  north- 
eastern districts,  it  is  found  desirable  to  quote  certain 
figures,  for  the  sake  of  illustration  of  general  conditions 
(especially  in  the  highlands),  for  stations  in  British  terri- 
tory. Some  observations  will  also  be  included  from  the 
mission  station  at  Likoma  off  the  Portuguese  shore  of 
Lake  Nyasa,  and  also  from  Lindi  (coast  of  the  former 
German  territory  of  East  Africa),  a  more  reliable  source 
of  information  than  Palma  or  Ibo. 

List  of  Stations 

altitude,  ft.  "  observations 

Lourenzo  Marques  174  Coast:    Delagoa  10-17 

Bay 
Eeii'^  10  Coast:    Pungwe  2-9 

River 
^opeia  80  Zambezi      delta  10 

region 
Tete  525  Zambezi  River  1-2 
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List  of  Stations  (continued) 

Place 

Ap2}rox. 
altitude,  ft. 

Locality 

N'o.  of  years' 
observations 

Boroma. 

613 

Zambezi  River 

6-7 

Zumbo 

1,030 

Zambezi  Eiver 

1-2 

Tuehila  Plateau  i 

6,000 

Shire  Highlands 

1 

Blantyre  ^ 

3,000 

Shire  Highlands 

4 

Zomba  ^ 

2,948 

Shire  Highlands 

14-15 

Mozambique 

6 

Coast 

2-8 

Ibo 

5 

Coast 

2 

Palm  a 

15 

Coast 

1 

Lindi  ^ 

269 

Coast 

9-13 

Likoma 

1,570 

Lake  Nyasa 

13 

General  Conditions 

The  sun  is  overhead  at  the  equator  during  March  and 
September.  Consequently,  the  limits  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  being  roughly  from  27°  S.  to  10°  S.  latitude,  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December  on  the 
southward  course,  and  those  of  December,  January,  and 
February  on  the  northward  course  of  the  sun  are  those 
which  comprise  the  hot  season.  From  April  to  August 
the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator,  and  these  months  form 
the  cooler  half  of  the  year.  All  other  conditions  of 
climate  follow  more  or  less  directly  from  these  con- 
siderations. 

The  rainy  season  lasts,  roughly  speaking,  from  November 
to  March  or  April.  The  hot  season  is  in  general  the  wet, 
and  the  cooler  season  the  dry. 

Atmospheric  pressure,  as  usual  in  tropical  countries, 
does  not  exhibit  much  variation.  The  oceans  on  either 
side  of  South  Africa  are  centres  of  high  pressure  generally, 
and  while,  when  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator,  these 
high-pressure  systems  recede  somewhat,  respectively  to 

'  In  Nyasaland  Protectorate. 

^  In  former  Getman  territory  of  East  Africa. 
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east  and  west,  they  converge  again  over  the  land  as  the 
sun  passes  northward.  The  prevailing  direction  of  wind 
is  in  consequence  from  the  south-east  or  east,  but  in  the 
northern  half  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  in  No.vember 
and  December  especially,  the  presence  of  the  north-east 
monsoon  makes  itself  felt.  This  counteracts  the  pre- 
vailing south-east  wind,  but  its  influence  is  not  great 
inland.  The  period  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  which 
is  normally  mid-September  to  mid-March,  is  also  at 
once  the  time  of  stronger  winds  and  more  frequent 
calms. 

Temperature  reaches  its  lowest  point  in  June  or  July, 
its  highest  in  November,  December,  or  January  according 
to  locality.  To  the  south,  the  diurnal  range  is  greater, 
while  the  mean  temperature  to  the  north  is  higher.  In 
general,  relative  humidity  is  high,  but  sudden  and  very 
great  extremes  are  experienced,  especially  towards  the 
south  and  in  the  higher  inland  districts.  The  diurnal 
variation  in  degree  of  humidity  is  of  fairly  constant 
periodicity  everywhere.  The  maximum  falls  between 
midnight  and  4  a.m.,  the  minimum  between  noon  and 
4  p.m. 

As  a  rule  the  sky  is  seldom  overcast  for  long,  while 
m  the  dry  season  it  may  remain  clear  for  months  almost 
continuously. 

Coastal  Zone 

Pressure  and  Winds.— In  January  pressure  is  lowest 
(29-82  m.)  to  the  west  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  rising 
gradually  towards  the  coast.  The  upward  gradient^  which 
IS  steepest  in  the  south,  is  continued  towards  the  high- 
pressure  system  which  lies  over  the  south  Indian  Ocean. 
Accordmgly  the  prevailing  winds  are  south-east  along 
the  coast  from  25°  to  20°  S.  lat.  North  of  this,  how- 
ever, the  north-east  monsoon  prevails.  In  July  the 
area  of  low  pressure  has  moved  far  to  the  north,  and 
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the  whole  coastal  zone  is  under  a  slight  south-to-north 
^gradient,  pressure  varying  from  about  30-15  in.  in  the 
south  to  30-05  in.  in  the  north.  The  prevailing  winds 
at  this  season  are  consequently  south  and  south-east 
throughout.  The  following  table,  the  result  of  ten  years' 
observations,  represents  the  relative  frequency  and  force 
of  the  chief  winds,  with  the  circumstances  attendant, 
at  Lourenzo  Marques.  It  is  given  here  in  full,  as  in  all 
probability  the  description  applies  for  the  coastal  zone 
up  to  about  21°  S.  lat. : 


Selative 

Mean 

force 

Beaufort 

scale 

Time  of 

A  i  r 

Wind 

frequency 
per  cent. 

inception 
(average) 

Duration 

Humidity 

Tempera- 
ture 

Sky 

Barometer 

N. 

19-6 

2-4 

morning, 
or  night 

I  day,  to 
'4    or    5 

very  dry 

hot       or 
very  hot 

clear 

falling 

NE. 

7-6 

2-9 

noon 

days 
\  day 

moderate 

variable 

clear 

falling     a 
little 

E. 
SE. 

32-5 
7-0 

2-7 
2-8 

nooH 

after      S., 

hi  day 
\  day 

generally 
damp 
variable 

fresh 
variable 

clear 
variable. 

steady,  or 

falling 
steady,  or 

S. 

194 

2-9 

or  noon 

any    hour 

especially 

towards 

1       day, 
often  .3- 

8  days 

generally 
damp  ; 
rarely 

fresh 

often 
cloudy 
overcast, 
clear  in- 
tervals 

rising 

rising 
rapidly 
or    sud- 

sw. 

8-2 

2-3 

evening 
morning, 
some- 
times 

}day 

very  dry 
damp; 
rarely 
dry 

fresh, 
cold 

variable 

denly 
rising 

w. 

NW. 

4-6 
11 

14 
1-6 

evening 
morning 
morning 

is 

damp 
very  dry 

fresh 
very  hot 

clear 
clear 

steady 
very  low 

Storms  come  up  from  all  sides,  but  especially  from 
south,  immediately  after  a  north  wind,  when  they  are 
more  often  unaccompanied  by  rain.  Most  of  the  rain, 
however,  comes  with  a  south  wind.  The  west  wind  is 
rare,  generally  very  feeble,  local  in  character,  and  of  short 
duration.  Changes  take  place  principally  from  north  to 
east,  or  to  south,  and  from  south  to  east.  The  east  and 
north-east  winds  are  refreshing  in  winter  ;  north  and 
north-west  winds  bring  the  greatest  heat. 
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At  Mopeia  the  most  common  wind  is  southerly,  which 
blows,  on  an  average,  for  93  days  in  the  year  ;  south- 
east and  south-west  occur  on  58  and  54  days  respec- 
tively ;  calms  on  30  days.  At  Mozambique  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  a  northerly  quarter  from  October  to 
April,  and  from  a  southerly  quarter  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  :  land  breezes  occur  about  dawn  to  11  a.m.  From 
here  northward  cyclones  occasionally  occur,  especially 
in  January.     For  Lindi,  the  following  figures  are  given  : 


Wind 

NE. 
E. 
SE. 

S. 


Average  no.  of 
days  per  year 

89 
65 
59 
42 


Wind 

SW. 
NW. 
Calm 


Average  no.  of 
days  per  year 

10 

2 

83 


The  mean  force  on  the  Beaufort  scale  ranges  from  1-6  in 
March  to  2-4:  in  June. 

Rainfall. — The  rainfall  along  the  coast  is  generally 
heavier  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  and  ranges,  over 
most  of  the  coast,  from  28  to  40  in.  annually  ;  but  districts 
around  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers  seem  to  receive 
a  heavier  fall.  Thus  at  Beira  the  average  approaches 
60  in.,  and  the  heaviest  rainfall  recorded  in  the  coastal 
zone  is  in  the  Quelimane  District  around  the  Zambezi 
delta,  as  the  following  table  indicates  : 


1908 
in. 

1909 
in. 

1910 
in. 

1911 
in. 

Porto  Bello 

Brigodo 

Mballa 

76-79 
68-13 
75-15 

53-43 
32-21 

41-49 

78-89 
45-55 
62-98 

96-39 
87-39 

This  table  reveals  great  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of 
precipitation,  which  are  also  found  elsewhere  :  thus  in 
one  year  at  Lourenzo  Marques  the  total  rainfall  was  more 
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than  double  the  average  for  10  years,  and  at  Beira  less 
than  40  and  more  than  90  in.  have  been  recorded.  There 
is  also  considerable  uncertainty  as  regards  the  time  of 
the  season's  first  rains.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  rains 
begin  earlier  in  the  south  than  in  the  north  (compare 
Table  I,  p.  69). 

Temperature. — The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
coastal  zone  is  from  77°  to  80°  F.,  the  lower  figure  applying 
south,  the  higher  north.  The  hottest  month  in  the  south 
is  January,  farther  north  December.  In  January  the 
centre  of  highest  temperature  lies  over  mid -south  and 
central  Africa,  and  between  the  isotherm  of  90°  and  that 
of  80°  to  the  south-east,  the  temperature  gradient,  slight 
in  the  north,  becomes  steeper  to  the  south  of  about 
21°  S.  latitude.  South  of  that  latitude  the  80° 
isotherm  follows,  roughly,  along  the  coastal  zone  in  a 
SSW.  direction.  So  that,  while  the  mean  (summer) 
temperature  of  the  northern  coastal  zone  is  about 
81°-82°,  that  of  the  south  becomes  79°.  In  July  the 
temperature  of  the  coastal  zone  hardly  differs  from 
that  of  the  lower  inland  districts,  but  the  changes  due  to 
latitude  are  greater  than  in  the  southern  summer.  Thus, 
in  the  south,  the  mean  July  temperature  is  about 
65°  and  in  the  north  74°.  As  already  indicated,  diurnal 
ranges  of  temperature  are  individually  greater  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north,  and  in  the  south  greater  again 
in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  Thus  at  Lourenzo 
Marques  an  extreme  range  of  50°  has  been  recorded  in 
January,  and  36°  in  July,  while  at  Ibo  the  range  varies 
from  25°  in  January  to  30°  in  July.  (See,  further, 
Tables  IT- VII,  pp.  69-71). 

Humidity  increases  somewhat  from  south  to  north, 
being  about  72  per  cent,  at  Lourenzo  Marques  and  82  per 
cent,  at  Ibo.  The  monthly  range  is  small,  from  4  per 
cent,  in  the  south  to  about  9  per  cent,  in  the  north.  In 
the  south,  especially,  but  also  elsewhere,  diurnal  ranges 
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of  humidity  may  be  very  great.  At  Lourenzo  Marques, 
in  July,  daily  ranges  of  60  to  65  per  cent,  have  been 
noticed,  while  in  October  these  have  risen  to  78  per  cent. 
(See,  further,  Table  VIII,  p.  71). 


Inland  Districts 

Pressure  mid  TTmc^s.— Seasonal  changes  and  general 
conditions  of  wind  do  not  exhibit  any  new  feature  ^ 
compared  with  the  coastal  zone.  In  the  north,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  the  north-east  monsoon  being 
weaker  inland  than  at  the  coast,  the  prevalence  of  south- 
easterly and  southerly  winds  is  even  more  marked.  At 
Boroma  in  Tete  District  the  south-easterly  wind  prevails 
throughout  the  year  ;  during  the  rainy  season  calms  are 
frequent. 

Lake  Nyasa  is  subject  to  somewhat  changeable  winds, 
During  the  dry  season,  from  May  to  October,  there  is  a 
south  wind  known  locally  as  mwera.  Along  the  southern 
part  of  the  Portuguese  shore  it  may  blow  continuously 
for  two  or  three  days,  with  a  cloudy  sky.  Squalls  of  fine 
rain  occur  in  the  evening.  The  mwera  may  intermit 
locally  with  an  easterly  wind  in  a  manner  comparable 
with  ordinary  land  and  sea  breezes.  In  the  rainy  season 
the  prevailing  wind  is  north-westerly,  and  is  known  as 
lilinga.  It  is  sometimes  stormy,  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  causes  a  swell  dangerous  for  small  craft. 
Between  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  a  strong  easterly 
wind  {lilolega)  occurs,  intermittently  with  westerly  and 
occasionally  northerly  airs,  though  it  may  last  through- 
out the  day.  i 

Rainfall.— The  interior  exhibits  a  greater  variation  in 
the  amount  of  precipitation,  and  the  dry  months  of  the 
coastal  zone  are  not  always  so  in  the  uplands.  North 
of  16"  S.  lat.  (from  northern  Quelimane  northward) 
there  is  found  a  tract  from  100  to  150  miles  wide,  and 
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extending  to  within  50  miles  of  the  coast,  in  which  the 
mean  annual  rainfall  is  probably  below  35  or  even  30  in. 
A  similar  dry  district  is  found  along  the  Zambezi,  roughly 
between  Sena  and  Zumbo,  and  extending  over  parts  of 
Tete  District^  and  the  Barue  country,  and  there  is 
another  in  Gaza,  north  of  the  Limpopo.  In  the  high' 
lands  the  rainfall  increases,  and  is  heaviest  in  the  Shire 
Highlands  and  the  Nyasa  Mountains  :  in  the  former,  on 
the  inland  borders  of  Quelimane  District,  the  Namuli 
Highlands,  &c.,  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  70  in.  or 
more  is  probably  reached,  at  least  locally  (compare  figures 
for  Tuchila  Plateau  and  other  stations  in  Table  I,  p.  69). 
For  the  Manica  highlands  no  exact  data  exist :  a  year's 
records  at  Masikesi  gave  only  23-58  in.,  but  in  the  Revue 
valley,  a  few  miles  farther  north,  37-62  in. 

As  in  the  coastal  zone,  the  incidence  of  the  rainy 
season  is  erratic :  thus  in  Portuguese  Nyasaland  the 
rains  are  not  infrequently  delayed  till  January,  and  the 
natives  in  consequence  suffer  from  shortage  of  food- 
crops. 

In  general,  the  rainfall  may  be  termed  low  for  the 
latitude,  notably  in  districts  lying  north  of  those 
stretches  of  coast  which  trend  south-west  to  north-east. 

Temperature. — The  average  yearly  range  in  the  up- 
lands lies  between  36°  and  45°  ;  in  the  south  it  even 
reaches  54°.  The  Zambezi  valley  is  very  hot,  October 
and  November  having  a  mean  temperature  of  86°-88°, 
with  a  range  of  about  17°,  and  maxima  reaching 
105°  or  more  (Table  VII,  p.  71).  The  mean  figures  given 
for  stations  in  the  Shire  Highlands  (Blantyre,  Zomba)  in 
Table  II  (p.  69)  typify  the  moderation  of  temperature 
found  in  the  hill  districts,  for  which  no  exact  data  are 


1  The  total  figure  of  33-56  in.  given  for  Tete  town  in  Table  I  is  for 
one  year  only:  the  average  for  Boroma  in  the  same  locality  is  only 
21-89  in. 
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available  from  Portuguese  territory.  It  is  stated  that  at 
an  altitude  of  3,500  ft.  in  Manica  oppressive  heat  is  not 
usually  encountered  even  in  the  hot  season,  while  in 
June  and  July  the  nights  grow  sensibly  cold,  and  the 
days  are  cool.  In  the  uplands  of  the  north  (Portuguese 
Nyasaland)  the  evenings  and  mornings  are  stated  to  he 
cool  and  pleasant  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 
from  May  to  August  it  may  be  even  uncomfortably  cold 
at  night,  and  temperatures  under  60°  are  fairly  common 
in  the  daytime :  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  hot 
season,  the  heat  is  fairly  severe,  especially  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rovuma. 

Humidity. — No  figures  are  available  for  the  inland 
districts,  except  from  Tete  and  Boroma  (Table  VIII, 
p.  71),  but  these  confirm  the  supposition  that  relative 
humidity  is  generally  lower  than  in  the  coastal  zone.  It 
rises,  however,  in  the  Shire  Highlands  to  a  yearly  mean 
of  about  78  per  cent.,  and  is  73  per  cent,  at  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Nyasa. 

Heavy  dews  occur  on  winter  nights  in  the  highlands. 
Mists  are  not  uncommon,  both  in  the  highlands  and  in 
the  valleys,  especially  in  February  and  March,  but  they 
do  not  last  long.  The  atmosphere  of  the  uplands  (unless 
obscured  by  smoke-haze  from  burning  grass)  is  as  a  rule 
very  clear. 

TABLES 

Summary 
Table 

I.  Mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 

II.  Mean  Temperature. 

HI.  Mean  Daily  Maximum  Temperature. 

IV.  Mean  Daily  Minimum  Temperature. 

V.  Mean  Monthly  Maximum  Temperature. 

VI.  Mean  Monthly  Minimum  Temperature. 

VII.  Absolute  Extremes  of  Temperature. 

VIII.  Relative  Humidity. 
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In  these  tables,  figures  in  heavy  type  are  the  highest  of  the 
monthly  series,  those  in  italics  the  lowest. 


TABLE  I 
Mean  Monthly  Rainfall 


Lourenzo 
Marques* 
Beira* 
Mopeia* 
Tetet 
Bororaat 
Tuchila 
Plateaut 
Blantyret 
Zombat 
Mozam- 
bique* 
[bo* 
Palma* 
Lindi* 
Likomat 


Jan. 


606 

9-80 
7-40 
7-81 
5-67 
1719 

11-90 
U-34 

7-91 

7-61 

7-34 

6-17 

10-35 


Fth. 


5-20 

12-17 

7-91 

3-86 

5-83 

21-81 

8-75 
11-02 
8-74 

6-03 

1-49 

4-41 

1101 


Mar. 


2-80 

11-89 
4-88 
7-79 
217 
t-63 

3-04 
8-50 
7-40 

4-74 
2-40 
7-43 

7-88 


Aipr. 


1-50 

3-70 

3-35 

1-27 

•51 

8-42 

2-34 

3-82 
4-41 

7-60 
12-96 

5-99 
2-45 


May  June  July  Aug.  Sept  Oct.  Nov. 


•91 

2-17 
•87 
•50 
0 
-15 

0 

•71 
2-32 

•60 

■03 

1-40 

•33 


m. 

•28 

-63 

•98 
■50 
0 

•87 

•45 
•43 

•98 

•79 

1>36 

■05 

■02 


in. 
•32 

•51 

•83 

0 

0 

■70 
■32 

•47 

•22 
•41 
•33 
0 


m. 
•32 

1-26 
•83 
0 
0 
0 

•04 

•12 

1^30 

•82 
■14 
•45 
0 


m. 
1-06 

•67 

■24 

0 

■08 

0 

0 

■32 

•51 

•16 
•41 
■56 
■04 


m. 
1^61 

1^54 
1^10 

0 

•59 
2^30 

■52 
■69 
•12 

•77 
-59 
■54 
■10 


in. 

3^50 

3-90 
2^99 
4^52 
1^93 
6^52 

6-60 

5-39 

•82 

■85 

•60 

2-11 

1^04 


Dec. 

in. 

3^74 

9-29 
10^  83 

7^31 

5^12 

16^56 

1204 

10^71 
4^92 

2-63 
4-77 
4^65 
6^75 


Year 
in. 

27^28 

57^51 
42^20 
33^56 
21^89 
7713 

46^38 
54-36 
39-50 

32-82 
34^50 
34-09 
39-97 


*  Coastal  zone. 
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TABLE'  11 
Mean  Tempeeatuee 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

"¥. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°r. 

°F. 

°F. 

°r. 

°F. 

°F. 

"¥. 

°F. 

Lourenzo 

79^3 

77-8 

77^2 

73^4 

68^4 

65-1 

65-4 

67^4 

10-9 

73-7 

7&-8 

78-8 

Marques* 

Beira* 

79-8 

80^2 

80^2 

77^2 

73^7 

•69^2 

69-0 

70^7 

73-5 

76^0 

79-0 

80^8 

Mopeia* 

82-9 

82^2 

81^3 

77-9 

73^2 

70-0 

70-0 

71^8 

76^6 

81^7 

84-2 

82^9 

Tetet 

? 

82-9 

82-3 

81-4 

78-5 

7A-5 

72-S 

75^7 

81  ^4 

83-3 

84-2 

83^9 

Boromat 

8i^7 

80^4 

8M 

79-3 

75^9 

n-2 

71-1 

75^0 

8b7 

86-0 

876 

84^0 

Zumbot 

80^8 

79^2 

79-9 

78^6 

74^1 

68-4 

11-2 

73-4 

80^2 

88^5 

88^2 

81-0 

Blantyret 

71^4 

71^4 

71^2 

70^3 

67^8 

63^3 

61-7 

66^0 

68^0 

72-7 

74^7 

72-0 

Zombat 

71^8 

70^7 

69^8 

68^5 

64-8 

6L9 

60-6 

64^0 

68-9 

74-5 

74-5 

7L8 

Mozam- 

81-9 

81^7 

82-8 

81^0 

77-7 

73^9 

73-8 

74^5 

77^2 

80-1 

82^8 

83-3 

bique* 

[bo* 

82-8 

82^2 

81^7 

79-8 

76-4 

74^7 

74-0 

74-2 

76^9 

78^5 

80^4 

82^1 

Lindi* 

80^1 

80-1 

79^0 

77^9 

76-6 

75^0 

74-8 

74-S 

75^9 

77-9 

80-4 

80^2 

Year 
°F. 

72 

76 
77^9 

78^8 
78^6 
69-3 
68^5 
79^2 

78-6 
77-7 


Coastal  zone. 


t  Inland. 
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TABLE  III 


Lourenzo 

Marques* 
Beira* 
Tetet 

Mozambique* 
ibo* 
Lindi* 


Mean  Daily  Maximum  Tempekature 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°r. 

°F. 

°F. 

"¥. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

88-7 

85-1 

83-0 

81-9 

76.7 

72-7 

734 

76-7 

78-9 

81-0 

834 

89-8 

91-7 
92-4 

890 

88-8 
881 
89-2 
91-5 
900 

88-0 
87-9 
91-8 
91-3 
890 

86-0 

86-7 
88-7 
88-3 
88-0 

86-0 
854 
85-6 
87-4 
89-0 

Sl-5 
80-2 
81-5 
85-0 
88-0 

83-0 
77-4 
80-8 
85-1 
87-0 

83-8 
81-6 
82-6 
84-9 
87-0 

83-0 
87-8 
83-3 
87-5 
87-0 

87-2 
90-1 
86-5 
88-0 
88-0 

90-2 
91-2 

89-8 
89-7 
90-0 

Dec. 
°F. 
87-2 

80-5 

904 
90-5 
90-5 
90-0 


Lourenzo 

Marques* 
Beira* 
Tetet 

Mozambique* 
Ibo* 
Lindi* 


TABLE-  IV 
Mean  Daily  Minimum  Temperature 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

70-5 

71-3 

69-1 

670 

59-0 

54-9 

54-6 

57-1 

61-5 

63-8 

67-0 

720 

740 

72-3 

68-3 

62-8 

59-3 

R8-0 

59-8 

61-8 

64-3 

69-8 

76-7 

77-8 

76-7 

76-1 

71-6 

69-3 

68-2 

69-8 

74-9 

76-5 

77-6 

79-0 

774 

78-1 

75-6 

73-2 

67-8 

68-0 

69-8 

72-0 

754 

77-7 

73-2 

72-9 

72-2 

70-2 

654 

644 

62-8 

63-5 

66-3 

68-9 

71-2 

74'0 

73-0 

73-0 

72-0 

69-0 

65-0 

67-0 

66-0 

68-0 

69.0 

73-0 

Dec 

°F. 
68-7 

72-8 
77-8 
79-5 
73-6 
740 


*  Coastal  zone. 


t  Inland. 


Lourenzo 

Marques* 
Ibo* 


TABLE  V 
Mean  Monthly  Maximum  Temperature 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

111-8 

95-0 

974 

91-7 

89-3 

80-9 

82-9 

85-8 

904 

1054 

105-2 

96-7 

96-8 

95-2 

93-0 

91-8 

88-9 

88-5 

88-3 

89-6 

90-5 

92-4 

Dec. 
°F. 
105-8 

92-9 


Lourenzo 

Marques* 
Ibo* 


TABLE  VI 
Mean  Monthly  Minimum  Temperature 


Jan. 

FA. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

"¥. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

°F. 

63-8 

65-0 

62-3 

60-8 

50-6 

48-8 

50-0 

51-2 

54-5 

56-3 

58-4 

69-7 

70-2 

68-5 

64-0 

614 

60-8 

57-5 

60-0 

60-9 

634 

64-2 

*  Coastal  zone. 


Dec. 
°F. 
60-2 

70-3 
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TABLE  VII 
Absolute  Extremes  or  Temperature 


Max. 

Min. 

No.  of 

°F. 

°F. 

Years 

Lourenzo  Marques* 

116-6 

43-7 

10 

Beira* 

105-8 

54 

8 

Mopeia* 

112 

43 

10 

Tetet 

100 

65 

2 

Boromat 

107-4 

55-4 

51 

Zombat 

94-8 

45-5 

15' 

Mozambique* 

108 

48-2 

8 

Ibo* 

98-6 

57-5 

2 

Lindi* 

98 

56 

8' 

*  Coastal  zo 

ne. 

t  Inland 

Lourenzo 
Marques* 
Beira* 
Mopeia* 
Tetet 

Boromat 

Mozam- 
bique* 
Ibo" 
Lindi  "^ 


TABLE  VIII 
Relative  Humidity 


Jan. 

% 

Feb. 

% 

Mar. 

% 

Apr. 

% 

May 

% 

June 
% 

July 
% 

72-5 

73-7 

76-3 

75-5 

73-9 

73-1 

6,9-0 

74-0 

76-0 

76-0 

77-0 

78-0 

75-0 

78-0 

78-5 

78-5 

77-0 

78-0 

81-5 

83-5 

84-5 

59-5 

70-5 

72-0 

79-0 

58-5 

60-5 

59-0 

75-0 

80-8 

83-2 

77-2 

76-3 

77-8 

73-5 

76-7 

84-7 

85-5 

87-3 

87-2 

82-8 

81-2 

82-3 

84-0 

83-0 

86-0 

84-0 

76-0 

71-0 

74-0 

Atig. 

% 
70-3 

77-0 
80-0 
56-0 


74-4 

82-9 
76-0 


Sept. 

% 
70-6 

72-0 
76-0 
51-5 


Oct. 

% 
69-4 

74-0 
70-0 
50-5 


47-0 


76-0  76-7 


81-7 
77-0 


80-2 
76-0 


Nov. 

Dec 

Year 

% 

% 

% 

69-9 

71-8 

72-2 

73-0 
70-0 
62-0 

75-0 
76-0 
62-0 

75-4 
77-8 
61-8 

610 

76-2 

77-3 

77-0 

771 

78-0 

80-4 
81-0 

82-7 
78-8 

^1 


10 

2 

5.1 
2 

2 
9-10 


*  Coastal  zone. 


t  Inland. 


CHAPTER   III 

VEGETATION  AND  ANIMALS 

Vegetation 

Practically  the  whole  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  is 
forested,  hghtly  or  heavily :  no  part  of  it  falls  within 
any  of  the  great  African  grass-steppe  or  steppe-desert 
regions.  There  are  in  all  parts  considerable  tracts  clear, 
of  trees,  but  these  are  very  commonly  of  artificial  origin, 
where  the  natives  have  removed  the  timber  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  land,  which  they  have  deserted  as  it  became 
exhausted. 

The  forest  varies  materially  in  character,  from  both 
the  botanical  and  (more  especially)  the  economic  stand- 
point, according  to  latitude  and  elevation,  the  character 
of  the  soil,  and  in  particular  its  degree  of  moisture. 
Throughout  the  territory  descriptions  indicate  well- 
defined  narrow  belts  of  richer  vegetation  along  the 
watercourses. 

The  numbers  of  genera  and  species  are  very  large : 
they  are  far  from  being  fully  known,  and  no  attempt  will 
be  made  here  to  enumerate  them  so  far  as  they  are 
known  ;  the  function  of  this  notice  is  to  indicate  very 
generally  the  character  of  the  vegetation  in  the  various 
localities,  while  leaving  the^  consideration  of  the  trees  and 
plants  of  chief  economic  importance,  actual  or  potential, 
to  a  later  section  (Chap.  VI). 

The  district  of  Lourenzo  Marques  is  a  meeting-place  of 
different  types  of  woodland.  In  the  extreme  south,  on 
the  border  of  Swaziland,  the  tree-flora  has  many  relations 
with  the  forests  of  Kaffraria  and  Natal,  and  such  South 
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African  trees  as  the  yellow-wood  {Podocarpus  elongata), 
wild  olive  {Olea  verrucosa),  and  Pterocelastrus,  which 
appear  hardly  if  at  all  elsewhere  in  the  territory,  are 
found  here,  while  acacias  are  less  common,  and  some  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  genus  Comhretum  are  more 
so,  than  in  other  parts.  Trees  are  neither  large  nor 
numerous  except  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Lebombo 
Hills.  The  flora  of  the  coast  dunes,  again,  is  related  to 
that  of  Natal  where  the  conditions  are  similar. 

All  along  the  coast  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  man- 
grove swamps,  in  which  diflerent  species  predominate 
according  to  latitude,  occur  at  intervals.  The  casuarina 
only  becomes  typical  of  the  coastal  dunes  from  the 
Zambezi  region  northward. 

The  Umbeluzi  River  in  Lourenzo  Marques  forms  a 
dividing  line.  To  the  north  of  this,  as  far  as  upper  Gaza 
and  beyond,  '  thorn  veld  prevails,  composed  in  great  part 
of  leguminous  trees,  scattered  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
an  abundance  of  grass  to  grow  underneath  and  still  close 
enough  to  maintain  an  open  canopy  throughout.  The 
trees  are  usually  of  no  great  height,  30  to  50  ft.  being 
the  average  except  along,  the  streams  ',  where,  as  already 
indicated,  the  trees  are  as  usual  larger  and  the  vegetation 
generally  richer.  For  example,  along  the  upper  course 
of  the  Limpopo  in  Portuguese  territory  a  belt  of  rich 
forest  fringes  the  banks,  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  wide, 
in  which  a  tall  acacia  with  fragrant  yellow  flowers  is  the 
most  conspicuous  tree.  As  previously  shown  (p.  37),  the 
vegetation  of  Gaza  generally  may  be  roughly  differ- 
entiated as  between  well  watered,  moderately  watered, 
and  dry  areas. 

Lower  Gaza  and  Inhambane  have  been  largely  cleared 
for  cultivation,  but  the  forest  returns  over  agricultural 
land  which  has  been  deserted.  The  most  important  tree 
is  the  useful  Brachystegia  spicaeformis,  one  of  several 
known  under  the  general  name  of  pau-ferro  (ironwood). 
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In  some  parts  land  formerly  cultivated  but  neglected  for 
some  years  is  covered  almost  exclusively  with  young  trees 
of  this  species.  It  becomes  less  abundant  farther  north 
in  Inhambane. 

The  native,  in  clearing  for  cultivation,  '  acts  on  a  list 
of  reserved  trees — reserved  by  native  traditional  practice, 
and  likely  always  to  remain  so — but  the  native's  choice 
is  exceedingly  practical ;  if  a  tree  does  not  yield  food  or 
drink  it  has  to  go.  Trichilia  (mafureira)  and  Ana- 
cardium  (cashew)  are  reserved  everywhere,  mango  and 
orange  where  they  occur,  several  creepers  [anonas]  from 
whose  fruits  wine  is  made  are  allowed  to  form  suberect 
bushes  in  the  cultivated  fields,  and  pine-apple  borders 
every  field — reserved  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  distilled 
from  its  fruit  rather  than  for  the  fruit  itself  A  Ficus 
is  also  reserved,  or  even  cultivated,  for  the  cloth  made 
from  its  bark,  but  a  timber  tree  is  hardly  required  in 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  native,  and  consequently  is 
cleared '. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  forests  of  lower  Gaza 
and  Inhambane  contain  a  wide  range  of  species,  many  of 
which  are  not  common  elsewhere  in  the  territory.  The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  sandy  and  light,  and  the  trees 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  great  size.  '  The  general  character 
of  the  aboriginal  forest  in  this  locality  is  of  a  dense  ever- 
green nature.'  Species  common  in  Natal  are  still  per- 
sistent, especially  near  the  coast,  where  the  mud-flats 
abound  in  white  mangrove.  In  many  parts  of  the 
locality,  and  indeed  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  the  rubber-yielding  Landolphias 
are  common,  and  other  plants  of  a  lesser  value  for  the 
same  purpose  are  present.  The  baobab  appears  at 
Inyarrime,  and  becomes  common  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Inhambane  town  northward. 

In  Inhambane  District,  the  prevalence  oi  the  Brachy- 
stegia  (ironwood)  forests  appears  to  lessen  about  23°  N. 
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lat.,  and  to  the  north  thorn  vesld  reappears  in  parts :  in 
some  locaHties  the  bush  is  very  thick :  in  others  there  is 
fine  open  forest.  The  inland  parts  of  the  lowland  between 
the  Sabi  and  the  Buzi  is  covered  with  grass  and  stunted 
trees,  among  which  acacias  and  wild  loquats  are  con- 
spicuous. 

The  Mozambique  Company's  territory,  except  wher-e 
clearing  has  taken  place  for  cultivation,  is  almost  all 
under  open  forest,  though  in  many  favoured  spots  the. 
vegetation  becomes  fairly  dense.  On  the  coastal  plains, 
here  as  elsewhere,  there  are  treeless  tracts  of  considerable 
extent.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  district  the  species 
are  more  or  less  closely  similar  to  those  of  Inhambane, 
but  about  the  latitude  of  Beira  there  is  a  gradual  change, 
and  species  typical  of  the  lower  Zambezi  basin  begin  to 
appear.  The  Pungwe  valley  is  thickly  forested,  and  so, 
generally,  are  the  upland  valleys  of  the  frontier  high- 
lands, excepting  that  of  the  Revue.  Mount  Venga  (north 
of  Masikesi)  and  a  few  other  frontier  peaks  are  tree- 
clad  to  their  summits,  but  most  of  the  very  high  ground 
is  grass-covered. 

Tete  District,  as  a  whole,  is  '  sparsely  but  fairly  uni- 
formly timbered.  It  is  essentially  an  open  grass-covered 
land  on  which  is  a  growth  of  scrub  timber.  South  of  the 
Zambezi  River  are  large  tracts  of  country  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  thorn  bush '.  This,  then,  is  the  typical 
dry  forest  condition,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  wetter 
districts  to  the  south  in  the  Mozambique  Company's 
territory  and  east  in  Quelimane,  where  for  the  most  part 
thorny  acacias  and  associated  trees  are  rare  (though 
there  is  no  lack  of  thorn-bearing  bushes).  Bamboos  are 
common  along  the  streams.  On  the  uplands  trees  are 
few,  and  a  familiar  moorland  vegetation,  with  bracken, 
gorse  and  low  bushes,  sometimes  appears. 

In  the  Zambezi  lowlands  and  their  vicinity  the  baobab, 
acacias    of   several    kinds,   Lonchocarpus   (one    of    the 
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various  'ironwood'  trees),  Pterocarpus  erinaceus  (one  of 
the  most  valuable  assets  among  timber  trees),  Bomhax, 
Ficus,  the  African  mahogany  and  teak,  ebonies,  and  the 
tall  Parinarium  or  'hissing  tree',  together  with  some 
six  different  species  of  palm,  are  a  few  among  many 
typical  forms.  Flowering  trees,  shrubs,  and  creepers  are 
very  numerous,  and  in  spring  these  plants  rush  into 
flower  with  extraordinary  speed.  Some  of  the  flowering 
and  deciduous  plants  anticipate  the  coming  of  the  rains 
in  putting  forth  their  blossoms  and  leaves  while  the  dry 
season  still  persists. 

The  lowlands  of  Quelimane  are  mainly  alluvial  culti- 
vated lands,  but   the   uplands   are   covered   with  good 
forest,  mostly  evergreen  and  broad-leaved.     The  coastal 
belt  northward  in  Mozambique  District  has  a  thorn-bush 
vegetation,  thick  in  some  parts,  which  gives  way  to  light 
forest  and  grass  land  further  inland,  '  the  size  of  the  trees 
increasing  and  the  undergrowth  becoming  more  open  as 
one   reaches   the   highlands    of  the  interior '.      In   the 
Nyasa  territory  the  general  conditions  are  not  dissimilar. 
In  the  coastal  zone  the  vegetation  is  generally  luxuriant. 
In  the  Ehari  forest  between  Ibo  and  Pemba  Bay  fine 
African  teak,  alternating  with  bamboos,  dwarf  ironwood, 
and  occasional  mahoganies  and  ebonies,  are  found.     In 
the  plateau  zone  the  trees  are  generally  stunted,  espe- 
cially in  drier  districts  like  the  Mavia  plateau,  and  of 
little  use  for  other  purposes  than  fuel,  although  along  the 
rivers  there  is  often  magnificent  timber.     In  the  south- 
west, between  the  Lurio  and  upper  Lujenda,  the  trees 
are  described  as  generally  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  10-35  ft.  high,  excepting  the  larger  trees 
along   streams.      One  authority,    following   the   Pemba 
Bay-Lake  Nyasa  route,  remarks  upon  the  'apparently 
total  absence  of  thorn  acacias '.     Typical  genera  are  the 
long-leaved  Bhus,  Eugenia,  fig,  afzelia,  and  creepers  of 
the  genus  Combretum.     In  certain  localities  the  makruse 
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or  African  mahogany  grows  to  a  fair  size.  Ebonies  are 
abundant,  but  they  are  usually  gnarled  and  small.  The 
Kovuma  valley  and  the  highland  zone  are  mostly  wooded. 
The  forest  is  generally  low  and  thin,  often  little  more 
than  scrub,  but  on  the  mountains  woods  of  true  forest 
trees  are  to  be  found.  Livingstone  described  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  upper  Luambala  basin  as  resembling  that  of 
Bechuanaland,  with  grass  and  trees  of  good  size.  In  the 
lake  districts  many  of  the  trees  are  deciduous,  shedding 
their  leaves  in  the  coldest  months,  June  and  July  ;  in 
September  and  October  foliage  begins  to  reappear,  and 
perennial  plants  begin  to  spring  in  November. 

Undergrowth  appears  to  vary  in  different  parts,  but 
thick  bushes,  creepers,  and  high  grass  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  obstacles  by  travellers. 

The  grasses  are  numerous  throughout  the  territory, 
and  some  of  them  form  an  important  feature  in  the  vege- 
tation. They  grow  thickly  and  to  a  great  height  :  in 
the  Mozambique  Company's  territory,  for  example,  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  valleys  the  growth  reaches  a  height 
of  6-10  ft.  after  the  rains.  At  high  altitudes  it  is  shorter, 
but  may  still  reach  6  ft.  It  is  an  impediment  to  travelling 
and  to  hunting  :  in  travelling  it  is  found  necessary  to 
keep  to  the  winding  native  paths  even  when  the  country 
is  open,  for  the  sharp  grass-shoots  hurt  the  bare  feet 
of  the  natives.  The  spear-grass,  a  characteristic  growth 
by  water,  may  with  its  sharp  blades  wound  the  face  and 
hands  of  any  one  passing  through  it.  Other  grasses,  again, 
detach  irritant  seed-vessels  and  pollen.  As  soon  as  the 
grass  is  dry  enough,  therefore,  it  is  burnt  off,  and  '  for 
about  two  months  great  fires,  stretching  for  miles  and 
miles,  and  extending  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  directions.  During  this  period  the  atmo- 
sphere is  usually  somewhat  thickened  by  the  smoke  from 
these  fii'es '.  This  description  applies  specifically  to  the 
Manica  frontier  region,   but  the  practice  is  general  in 
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Portuguese  East  Africa  (and  elsewhere).  Much  damage 
is  sometimes  done  to  timber  :  failing  this,  a  general  effect 
is  to  give  the  trees,  in  their  lower  parts,  clean  and  un- 
branched  stems.  The  sinister  effect  upon  the  scenery 
during  the  dry  season,  in  contrast  with  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  spring  and  summer  vegetation,  is  remark- 
able. These  fires  have  even  a  perceptible  physical  effect 
upon  the  land  surface  in  rocky  regions.  The  rocks  are 
split  and  cracked,  and  the  bare  surface  is  the  more  easily 
eroded  under  the  force  of  the  heavy  rains. 


Animals 

Mammals 

Many  parts  of  the  province  abound  in  game,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  equally  distributed,  and  some  districts 
(for  example,  the  east  of  the  Nyassa  Company's  territory) 
carry  only  a  small  head  of  game.  Elaborate  game  regula- 
tions are  in  force,  at  any  rate  theoretically,  but  it  is  not 
possible  always  to  enforce  them.  A  feature  worthy  of 
note  in  the  geographical  distribution  is  that  the  valley  of 
the  Zambezi  seems  not  to  contain  many  of  the  animals 
which  are  found  both  north  and  south  of  it ;  in  fact  some 
individuals  which  appear  both  in  Central  and  South 
Africa,  such  as  the  giraffe  and  the  ostrich,  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  found  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Again,  the  same 
river  serves  as  a  boundary  between  different  species,  some 
varieties  of  antelopes  like  the  puku,  lechwe,  and  situ- 
huga  being  found  only  to  the  north  of  it,  others  like  the 
tsessebe  and  brindled  gnu  only  to  the  south. 

Of  the  carnivora  much  the  most  important  are  the  lion 
and  leopard.  Lions,  as  a  rule,  will  not  attack  men  when 
they  are  more  than  four  or  five  together,  but  occa- 
sionally they  will  raid  houses,  and  sometimes  they  cause 
villages  to  be  deserted.     As  the  lioness  is  prolific  the 
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number  of  lions  tends  to  keep  up,  despite  the  war  waged 
on  them.  Both  varieties,  the  yellow-maned  and  the 
black-maned,  are  found,  sometimes  in  the  same  herd. 
Log-built  traps  for  leopards  are  built  near  villages.  The 
leopai'd  skin  is  the  royal  mantle  of  the  Zulu  chief,  and 
the  natives  use  the  claws  as  an  amulet  against  attack 
from  other  leopards.  A  species  of  cheeta  is  found  in  the 
north  of  the  colony,  but  never  south  of  Angoche.  Other 
feline  carnivora  are  the  lynx  (or  caracal),  very  destructive 
to  hares,  partridges,  and  guinea-fowls,  and  difficult  to 
hunt ;  the  wild  cat  {felis  caffra)  which  resembles  the 
M'ild  cat  of  Europe,  but  is  much  bigger  ;  the  serval,  which 
is  widely  distributed,  and  of  which  there  are  specially 
large  specimens  in  Cheringoma,  where  they  do  great 
damage  to  smaller  antelopes  ;  and  the  genet,  which  is  not 
common.  It  is  the  smallest  member  of  the  civet  tribe, 
and  itself  yields  civet,  while  its  skin  is  valued  by  the 
natives  for  making  belts,  bags,  and  dancing  ornaments. 

Of  the  canidae  the  chief  are  the  wild  dog  which  hunts 
in  packs — it  is  a  four-toed  animal,  very  strong,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  mastiff — and  the  jackal,  of  which  the  striped 
variety  is  very  common,  while  the  black-backed  variety 
is  found  in  the  district  of  Mossurise  and  elsewhere. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  hyenas,  the  spotted,  about 
2\  to  3  ft.  long,  the  more  savage  kind,  which  the  natives 
chase  and  eat — it  is  very  common,  and  is  amongst  the 
most  powerful  of  animals — and  the  brown,  the  strand 
wolf  of  the  Cape.  Allied  to  these  is  the  aardwolf  {j>ro- 
teles  cristatus)  in  the  south  of  the  colony  :  it  is  like 
a  hyena,  but  has  longer  ears. 

Among  the  smaller  carnivorous  animals  may  be  men- 
tioned the  vatel,  an  animal  of  the  weasel  tribe,  three 
kinds  of  mongoose  (an  easily  domesticated  animal),  and 
the  otter,  which  is  rare,  though  natives  possess  skins  of 
the  spotted-necked  variety  {Lutra  maculicollis). 

Of  the  monkey  tribes  the  baboon   is   the  largest  in 
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the  colony :  there  are  two  kinds  {Papio  porcarius  and  P, 
babuin).  The  baboon  goes  in  bands  of  ten  to  thirty  ;  in 
the  upland  of  Cheringoma  it  is  very  bold  and  will  molest 
human  beings ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  when  young  ;  one  of 
its  ways  of  showing  its  intelligence  is  to  post  sentries 
when  gardens  and  plantations  are  being  raided.  There 
is  a  green  monkey  called  pusi  by  the  natives,  and 
a  small  monkey  (golo)  found  only  in  the  plains.  There 
are  also  some  varieties  of  lemur. 

The  ungulata  are  numerous  and  important.  The  ele- 
phants of  the  province  do  not  furnish  such  big  tusks  as 
those  found  further  north.  The  tusks  differ  in  length, 
but  do  not  seem  to  vary  proportionately  to  the  size  of  the 
animal,  the  greatest  height  of  which  is  from  10  to  10|  ft. 
When  an  elephant  is  killed,  the  old  native  rights  used  to 
require  one-half  to  be  given  to  the  chief,  but  as  the  chief 
used  to  be  generously  inclined  to  ofi'er  it  for  a  general 
meal,  the  custom  was  appreciated  more  than  the  Portu- 
guese claim  of  the  tusk  that  touches  the  ground,  the 
tusks  representing  the  greatest  part  of  the  commercial 
value  of  the  elephant.  The  right  tusk  is  often  damaged 
because  the  creature  uses  it  for  digging.  The  natives 
catch  elephants  with  beam  traps,  as  the  poisoned  arrows 
which  they  use  against  other  animals  are  inoperative 
against  it  and  the  hippopotamus.  Most  of  the  flesh  of 
the  elephant  needs  great  hunger  to  make  it  palatable, 
but  the  trunk  and  tongue  are  good,  and  the  feet  are 
delicious.  It  works  tremendous  havoc  among  the  trees. 
Females  have  smaller  tusks  than  the  males,  but  the 
quality  of  their  ivory  is  good. 

The  rhinoceros  is  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  the  large 
white  rhinoceros  is  very  rare  in  any  part  of  the  colony. 
Its  so-called  '  horn '  is  not  so  fine  as  those  found  further 
north.  The  rhinoceros  is  very  cunning  and  has  very 
acute  smell  and  hearing  ;  the  huntsman's  main  chance 
against  it  is  that  its  eyesight  is  not  proportionately  good. 
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The  hippopotamus  no  longei'  frequents  the  lower 
Zambezi,  but  has  been  driven  up-stream  by  the  steamers. 
It  does  great  damage  to  crops,  and  scares  are  erected  to 
frighten  it  away.  Its  skin  is  in  request  for  the  manu- 
facture of  whips  and  other  articles  ;  its  tusks  used  to  be 
very  valuable  because  of  their  fine  grain  and  unchanging 
colour,  and  were  the  only  ivory  used  for  false  teeth,  but 
now  an  enamel  has  been  found  as  a  substitute  and  their 
special  value  is  gone.  Its  flesh  is  tolerable  to  eat,  but 
some  natives,  notably  those  near  the  Zambezi  mouth, 
refuse  to  touch  it. 

Of  pigs  there  is  the  ugly  wart-hog,  found  in  plains 
near  the  water,  an  animal  with  big  tusks  and  providing 
good  meat ;  it  is  fierce  when  attacked  and  makes  a 
desperate  resistance.  There  is  also  the  smaller  red 
variety  (Potamochoerus  africanus). 

There  are  two  varieties  of  zebra,  now  that  the  quagga 
is  extinct :  the  mountain  zebra,  which  has  long  ears  and 
a  short  tail,  like  a  donkey,  and  Burchell's  zebra,  the 
commoner  type,  which  lives  on  the  plains.  The  zebra 
is  very  gi-egarious,  and  if  deprived  of  companions  will 
join  herds  of  other  animals.  Only  slight  attempts 
have  been  made  to  domesticate  it,  though  it  is  used 
to  some  extent  both  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  German 
East  Africa,  but  it  is  too  weak  for  traction,  and  should 
probably  be  crossed  with  some  other  member  of  the 
equine  family. 

The  buffalo  {Bos  Gaffer),  which  extends  all  over  South 
and  Central  Africa  up  to  the  Nile  provinces  and  Somali- 
land,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  plains,  and  especially  in  low 
swampy  ground  where  a  pungent  grass  (buffalo  grass) 
is  growing.  The  herds,  which  number  300  head  or 
more,  are  commonly  beset  by  lions,  who  prey  on  the 
young  stragglers  and  aged  beasts.  The  buffalo  is  on  the 
increase :  little  can  be  done  to  domesticate  it ;  when 
caught  young,  it  is  very  tame,  but  soon  dies  in  captivity. 
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Antelopes  are  the  commonest  game  of  all,  and  there  are 
between  twenty  and  thirty  varieties  found  in  the  colony. 
In  the  hills  are  found  the  kudu,  pala  (or  impala),  black- 
buck  (or  kualata),  klipspringer  (or  kololo),  duiker  ;  in  the 
plains  are  gemsbuck  (or  kukama),  hartebeest  (or  kama), 
tsessebe,  gnu, eland,  steinbuck,  blesbuck,  oribi,  springbuck; 
in  the  swamps  are  waterbuck,  reedbuck,  lechwe,  puku, 
nakong,  bushbuck.  The  kontwa  and  nyala  live  in  thickets ; 
the  sable  antelope  in  the  lower  parts  of  hills  and  on 
ground  where  there  are  not  many  trees.  The  eland  is 
the  largest  kind ;  it  sometimes  weighs  1,200  lb.,  and  it  is 
said  to  supply  excellent  and  delicate  meat,  like  prime 
beef.  It  is  easy  to  hunt,  for  though  very  swift  at  first  it 
tires  after  a  mile  or  so  and  allows  itself  to  be  overtaken. 
The  kudu  is  one  of  the  larger  kinds,  with  a  body  about 
the  size  of  a  horse.  Lichtenstein's  hartebeest  (Bubalis 
Lichtensteini)  is  the  most  abundant  game  in  the  colony ; 
it  is  difficult  to  shoot  because  its  rufous  colouring  is  pro- 
tective ;  it  furnishes  excellent  meat,  while  the  natives 
use  its  hide  for  their  bowstrings  and  its  head  for  then- 
dance  dresses.  The  other  hartebeest  {Alcephalus  kama) 
is  most  difficult  to  chase.  In  its  company  goes  the 
tsessebe,  but  not  north  of  the  Zambezi.  The  sable 
antelope  is  one  of  the  handsomest  kinds,  its  flesh  is 
hard  and  has  a  peculiar  aroma,  possibly  owing  to  the 
resinous  buds  that  it  eats  ;  like  it,  but  less  handsome, 
is  the  roan  antelope  ;  both  are  difficult  to  hunt,  and  both 
defend  themselves  bravely,  frightening  even  lions.  The 
gnu  is  classed  among  antelopes  :  it  has  the  head  of  an  ox, 
the  shoulders  of  an  antelope,  and  the  mane  and  tail  of 
a  horse  ;  it  is  very  swift  and  can  overtake  a  galloping 
horse.  Its  flesh  is  veiy  good.  Among  others  which 
supply  good  meat  are  the  reedbuck,  pala,  bushbuck, 
kontwa,  and  oribi.  The  flesh  of  the  waterbuck  is  coarse, 
except  close  to  the  coast,  but  is  eaten  by  Kafirs  and  lions  ; 
its  hide  is  strong  and  serviceable,  and  is  used  for  shoe- 
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leathei'.      The  springbuck   is    much    less   common  than 
it  was. 

Among  all  kinds  of  big  game  the  great  epidemic  of 
rinderpest  in  1896  wrought  devastating  effects. 

The  chief  edentate  of  the  colony  is  the  pangolin,  which 
hunts  ants  and  attacks  anthills  with  its  claws  ;  its  flesh 
is  white,  close,  and  fat.  Among  rodents  the  palm  rat  is 
very  common  ;  it  does  much  harm  to  the  crops  of  the 
natives.  Another  rat  (cricetomys  gamhianus),  of  which 
the  native  name  is  rupini,  lives  in  burrows  and  destroys 
crops.  The  porcupine  is  very  destructive  of  crops ;  the 
natives  highly  appreciate  its  flesh.  Near  crops  also  will  be 
found  another  destructive  animal,  a  species  of  grey  hare. 

Among  reptiles  the  crocodile  is  the  curse  of  the  country, 
infesting  the  waterways,  reproducing  its  kind  with  great 
rapidity  and  inflicting  heavy  casualties  on  the  inhabitants.  - 
The  proportion  of  the  population  that  are  devoured  by 
crocodiles  is  very  great,  and  a  large  further  number  are 
crippled  by  them.  Turtles  are  found  in  the  Luabo  Islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi.  There  are  severa^l  kinds  of 
snakes,  including  the  python,  which  is  harmful  but  not 
venomous;  the  puff' adder,  which  is  venomous  and  the  most 
formidable  of  harmful  snakes ;  it  is  about  2|  ft.  long." 
Smaller  than  it,  but  equally  formidable,  is  Causus  rhom- 
heatus  (the  nachtader  of  the  Boers).  The  spitting  snake 
spits  at  its  enemy  ;  it  is  a  longer  creature,  being  over 
6  ft.  Deaths  from  snake-bite  are  not  common,  partly 
because  the  snake  is  very  active  and  flees  from  man,  and 
partly  because  the  natives'  power  of  vision  is  usually 
preternaturally  acute  and  enables  them  to  avoid  snakes. 

Birds 

Birds  are  very  numerous.  The  distribution  is  deter- 
mined much  more  by  the  nature  of  the  country  than  the 
latitude,  the  division  into  mountain,  plain,  and  river  types 
giving  the  readiest  system  of  classification.     Among  the 
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birds  of  prey  may  be  mentioned  especially  the  warlike 
crested  eagle,  found  constantly  in  mountainous  country, 
and  the  fish  eagle,  which  by  no  means  confines  its  diet 
to  fish.  There  are  several  kinds  of  buzzard,  and  among 
kites  the  swallow-tailed  kite,  which  makes  some  compensa- 
tion for  its  raids  on  poultry  by  the  havoc  that  it  works 
among  locusts,  should  be  specially  mentioned.  There  are 
six  or  more  varieties  of  owl,  largest  of  which  is  the 
eagle  owl. 

The  ostrich  is  practically  unknown  in  the  province,  but 
valuable  for  its  plumage  is  the  marabou,  the  feathers  of 
which    are   thought   to   surpass  in   delicacy   the   larger 
feathers  of  the  Cape  ostrich.     Flamingoes  are  frequent  on 
the  mudbanks  of  river  estuaries,  and  among  waterfowl 
there  are  three  or  more  kinds  of  geese  and  about  seven 
kinds  of  duck.     Pelicans  Avork  great  havoc  among  the 
river  fish.     Among  parrots  the  chief  variety  is  a  small 
green  kind  which  whistles  as  it   flies;    the  well-known 
grey  parrot,  though  sold  in  East  African  ports,  is  really 
an  inhabitant  of  West  Africa.     Of  edible  birds  [the  most 
important  is  the  guinea-fowl.     There  are  three  varieties, 
near  the  coast  Guthera  edouardi,  throughout  the  province 
the  common  guinea-fowl,  Numida  coronata,  and  along 
the   Zambezi   valley  Numida   mitrata.      Certain  birds 
should   be   preserved   as  being   destructive   of    insects, 
especially   guinea-fowls,    bee-eaters,    white   herons,    and 
glossy  starlings. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give  statistics  for  the  whole 
of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
da  Costa  enumerates  62  mammals,  25  reptiles,  and  125 
birds  in  Gaza,  and  Maugham  enumerates  55  mammals  and 
310  birds  in  Zambezia. 

Insects 
The  insect-world  is  too  abundantly  represented,  and 
many  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  developing  the  country 
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arise  from  it.  The  tsetse  fly  ( Glossina  morsitans)  attacks 
men  and  animals ;  it  causes  death  to  cattle  and  horses, 
and  in  the  extreme  north-west  it  conveys  a  form  of 
sleeping-sickness  to  man.  The  question  whether  the 
tsetse  fly  would  be  destroyed  by  the  disappearance  of 
game,  especially  buffaloes,  is  keenly  debated.  At  any 
rate  it  is  found  in  much  fewer  numbers  where  there 
is  a  large  human  population.  Ants  are  numerous  and 
destructive.  The  so-called  '  warrior '  ant  marches  in 
serried  ranks,  ten  or  twelve  abreast  and  often  thirty 
or  forty  yards  or  more  in  length,  covering  everything 
that  is  on  its  line  of  march  and  eating  and  biting  as 
it  goes.  The  white  ant  or  termite  builds  anthills  up  to 
15  ft.  high,  and  is  especially  destructive  of  the  timbers  of 
houses,  &c.  Mosquitoes,  near  marshes,  spread  fever  and 
make  sleep  impossible  for  man  and  beast.  Locusts  and 
phylloxera  are  destructive  of  crops.  The  one  kind  of 
insect  to  which  value  can  be  attached  is  the  butterfly, 
of  which  there  are  many  brilliant  varieties,  which  find 
a  sale  in  the  shops  of  Lourenzo  Marques  among  collectors. 

Fishes 

Fishing  in  the  province  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
The  Zulu  tribes  will  not  eat  fish,  and  there  is  no  great  pro- 
pensity for  it  among  the  other  tribes.  The  purpose  of  fish 
in  diet  is  more  to  act  as  a  relish  with  the  sorghum  gruel 
than  to  serve  as  a  separate  fare.  The  principal  fresh-water 
fish  are  varieties  of  chromis.  English  fishermen  speak 
of  catching  chiefly  carp,  wrasse,  and  barbel.  Da  Costa 
enumerates  nine  varieties  as  being  found  in  Gazaland. 
Another  traveller  speaks  of  fifteen  as  being  caught  in  the 
rivers  Pungwe,  Konde,  and  Kanerezi.  Sea-fishes,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  number  of  species,  and  marine  products, 
will  be  dealt  with  in  connexion  with  the  consideration  of 
fisheries  from  the  economic  standpoint  (p.  280). 
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INHABITANTS 

Population— Density  and  distribution  —  White  population  — 
Asiatics  and  half-castes -Native  inhabitants  (general  survey)— Tribes 
south  of  the  Zambezi -Tribes  along  the  Zambezi- Tribes  north 
of  the  Zambezi  —  Relations  between  Portuguese  and  natives  — 
Relations  of  natives  with  Arabs  and  Indians— Missions  and  educa- 
tion— Health  conditions. 

Population 

There  is  no  systematic  census.  The  figures  given 
below  are  collected  from  a  number  of  the  latest  avail- 
able sources : 

A  si-    Half- 
Year.   Whites,  atics.  castes.  Natives.     Total. 
Lourenzo  Marques  District  190S        650       701       105     99,698     101,154 

Lourenzo  Marques  city  and 
suburbs       .         .         .     1913    5,560  3,174  17,345       26,079 

Gaza       ....  1908      893  —       ^  147,995     148,758 

Inhambane  District         .  ?            ?  ?  ?  500,000  ?  500,000  ? 

Mozambique  Co. 's  territory  1915  1,912  1,025  1,576  290,124     294,687 

Tete  District   .         .         .  1908      186  74      —  160,000     160,259 

Quelimane  District.         .     1908    1,091  2,391         527,000    530,482 

Mozambique  District       .     1914?    559      738      —       537,865     639,157 
Nyassa  Co. 's  territory      .     1915       184       272       336,    520,343     521,135 

Some  of  these  figures  are  obviously  of  little  value. 
Together  they  suggest  totals  of  about  10,500  whites, 
a  rather  larger  ^number  of  Asiatics  and  half-castes,  and 
about  2,800,000  natives,  for  the  whole  province,  and 
other  estimates  approximate  to  this,  but  the  number  of 
natives  in  areas  not  under  direct  control  cannot  be  taken 
into  account. 
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The  chief  towns,  in  addition  to  Lourenzo  Marques  (given 
above),  had  the  following  populations  in  the  years  stated. 

Inharabane  (1908),  206  whites  ;  539  Asiatics  ;  540 
natives ;  total,  1,285. 

Beira  (1914),  1,197  whites;  571  Asiatics;  327  half- 
castes  ;  7,324  natives :  total,  9,419. 

Chinde  (1908),  218  whites;  107  Asiatics;  1,365 
natives  :  total,  1,690. 

Quelimane  (1911),  165  whites;  397  Asiatics;  2,182 
natives  :  total,  2,744. 

Mozambique  (1914),  296  whites  ;  312  Asiatics ;  4,634 
natives:  total,  5,242. 

Density  and  Distribution 

Portuguese  East  Africa  is  not  densely  populated  as 
a  whole :  the  average  density,  possibly  9  or  10  per  square 
mile,  compares  with  27  in  Natal  and  12  in  Transvaal. 
Little  can  be  said  as  to  density  in  different  parts.  It 
is  controlled  to  a  considerable  extent,  however,  by  the 
conditions  of  moisture.  Thus,  in  the  southern  districts 
the  most  densely  populated  parts  lie  along  the  coast 
lands  of  Lourenzo  Marques,  Gaza,  and  Inhambane,  while 
the  drier  northern  parts  of  the  two  last  are  more  sparsely 
populated.  In  the  Zambezi  valley,  similarly,  the  parts 
above  the  Lupata  gorge  are  less  densely  inhabited  than 
those  below  it. 

Locally,  various  causes  contribute  to  render  the  popula- 
tion more  or  less  shifting.  It  is  mainly  agricultural,  and 
uses  primitive  methods.  An  area  cleared  of  forest,  put 
under  native  cultivation,  and  never  manured,  is  quickly 
exhausted,  whereupon  the  natives  move  elsewhere.  Oixly 
on  the  rich  alluvial  soils  of  the  larger  valleys  is  there  any 
approach  to  fixity  of  tenure.  Inter-tribal  feuds,  the 
custom  of  moving  a  village  on  the  death  of  the  chief, 
diseases  such  as  smallpox,  and  other  such  contingencies, 
lead  also  to  movement. 
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The  emigration  of  native  labour,  which  has  caused 
a  considerable  drain  upon  the  population  of  the  country, 
is  dealt  with  on  p.  171. 

White  Population 

The  number  of  white  inhabitants,  as  has  been  seen,  is 
not  large.  One  of  the  best  Portuguese  colonial  authorities 
has  complained  that  neither  the  number  nor  the  type  of 
his  countrymen  who  go  to  the  province  is  satisfactory : 
that  they  lack  both  ability  and  capital,  and  aim  only  at 
making  sufficient  money  to  return  with  a  competence  to 
the  mother-country.  Few  settle  on  the  land,  though 
thei'e  has  been  of  recent  years  some  increase  in  the  number 
doing  so,  principally  in  Lourenzo  Marques  and  southern 
Inhambane  districts,  and  on  the  uplands  along  the 
railway  from  Beira, 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
deporting  criminals  to  the  province.  During  the  period 
1906-8  their  number  averaged  about  seventy  a  year.  In 
1914  the  complaint  is  still  made  '  that  the  colony  is  over- 
run by  the  criminals  and  vagrants  sent  out  from  Portugal '. 
Until  recently  the  colony,  in  addition  to  supervising  and 
employing  these  convicts,  had  also  to  defray  theii'  passage 
money  from  and  to  Portugal. 

There  are  no  systematic  figures  distinguishing  the 
white  population  according  to  nationality.  But  from 
various  computations  during  a  few  years  before  1914  it 
appears  that  there  were  the  following  foreign  elements  in 
the  principal  ports  named : 


Lourenzo  Ma 

rques 

Beira 

Chinde 

British 

668 

268 

31 

Germans 

106 

45 

24 

Italians 

80 

47 

Greeks 

149 

123 



Other  European  elements  (excluding  Portuguese)  were 
insignificant. 
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Asiatics  and  Half-castes 

The  other  elements  in  the  population  of  the  colony 
besides  the  natives  and  the  Europeans  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Arabs  were  the  leading  influence  along  the 
coast  before  the  coming  of  the  Portuguese,  and  when 
Portuguese  power  waned,  their  authority  became  re- 
established. The  Sultans  of  Zanzibar  had  much  power. 
The  propaganda  of  Islam  spread ;  the  Makwa  along  the 
coast  were  largely  Mohammedan,  and  the  Yao,  who 
imitated  the  Arabs  in  many  ways,  brought  the  cult 
inland.  The  great  occupation  of  the  Arabs  was  the  slave- 
trade.  Their  language  is  Swahili,  a  Bantu  tongue  with 
a  large  infusion  of  Arab  words,  a  language  used  in  written 
documents.  (Since  19 1 6,  however,  a  European  language, 
and  not  Swahili  or  any  other  tongue,  must  be  used  in 
legal  documents.)  There  is  one  special  denomination  of 
Arabs  along  the  coast,  known  as  Mujojos,  who  are  princi- 
pally sailors. 

2.  Those  natives  who  have  become  blended  with  the 
Asiatic  Moslems,  a  mixed  race,  who  are  numerous  on  the 
coast  and  are  called  Monhes.  They  preserve  largely 
the  native  type  of  countenance,  and  in  that  part  at  any 
rate  seem  to  have  But  a  slight  infusion  of  Arab  blood. 
The  term,  however,  is  very  variously  used,  some  books 
speaking  of  all  foreign  Moslems  as  Monhes,  others  con- 
fining the  word  to  Indian  Musulmans,  others  even  using 
the  word  as  synonymous  with  Banyans. 

3.  The  Banyans  are  the  non- Christian  Hindus ;  they 
were  originally  introduced  into  East  Africa  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Banyans  are  small  traders  ; 
they  have  grasped  the  mentality  of  a  native  better  than 
a  European  can,  and  they  have  other  advantages,  among 
them  that  they  can  easily  acquire  foreign  tongues,  that 
they  are  unaffected  by  the  climate,  and  that  the  cost  of 
living  to  them  is  almost  nothing.    It  is  easy  therefore  for 
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them  to  oust  the  white  man  from  competition.  They  add 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  country,  as  they  are  unfit 
to  bear  arms,  and  they  add  nothing  to  its  revenue,  though 
they  carry  a  great  deal  out.  They  do  not  bring  their 
womenfolk  with  them,  and  invariably  retire  to  India 
when  they  have  made  enough  money. 

4.  The  Goanese  have  come  from  the  Portuguese  posses- 
sions of  India  or  are  their  descendants.  They  are  Eoman 
Catholics.  They  are  largely  clerks,  employed  at  the 
ports  in  the  customs  and  other  Government  offices. 

5.  In  1912  there  were  some  300  Chinese  in  Lourenzo 
Marques,  and  there  are  also  Chinese  in  other  southern 
coast  towns. 

Native  Inhabitants  (General  SaRVEY)i 
The  Bantu  Stock :  Languages 

The  native  peoples  that  inhabit  Portuguese  East 
Africa  are  all  branches  of  the  Bantu  stock.  The  name 
Ba-ntu,  meaning  the  '  people ',  is  applied  to  all  those 
nations  south  of  the  nilotic  lands  and  north  of  those  of  the 
Hottentot  and  Bushman  who  spread  south  of  the  Equator 
to  the  Cape  Province,  and  speak  languages  which, 
although  differing  decidedly  from  one  another,  have  yet 
sufficient  in  common  to  be  grouped  together  as  Bantu 
speech.  The  characteristics  of  Bantu  languages  are  a 
very  subtle  and  elaborate  system,  the  speech  being  a  much 
more  perfect  instrument  of  expression  as  a  rule  than 
would  be  expected  of  races  of  comparatively  undeveloped 
intellect,  considerable  euphony  and  preponderance  of 
vowel  sounds,  and  an  agglutinative  system  of  prefixes 
and  suffixes.  There  are  said  altogether  to  be  168  Bantu 
speeches  with  55  dialects.  The  principal  varieties  of 
Bantu  spoken  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  are  Yao,  Nyanja 
with  a  variety  of  dialects,  the  most  important  of  which  is 

•  See  Map  II. 
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Ki-senga  spoken  along  the  Zambezi  valley,  Makwa  with 
four  distinct  dialects,  and  Tonga,  the  language  of  the 
peoples  of  Gaza,  Inhambane,  and  Lourenzo  Marques,  who 
were  conquered  by  invading  Zulu  tribes  (Vatua)  from  the 
south.  Two  other  Bantu  tongues  have  come  into  the 
land :  Zulu-Kafir — which  has  been  brought  by  raiders 
from  Zululand  across  the  whole  country,  so  that  the 
Magwangwara  of  Lake  Nyasa  have  Zulu  words — and 
Swahili,  the  Arabized  Bantu  speech  of  the  Zanzibai' 
coast,  which  is  spoken  to  some  extent  in  the  north-east, 
while  the  Makonde  speak  a  tongue  closely  allied  to  it. 

Physical  Type 

The  Bantu  type  has  certain  prevalent  characteristics, 
though  tribe  difiers  considerably  from  tribe  and  Bantu 
speech  does  not  necessarily  imply  community  of  blood. 
The  Bantu  as  a  rule  has  a  big  frame,  with  a  strong  and 
well-proportioned  build ;  the  gait  and  bearing  are  good 
and  graceful ;  this  is  noticeably  so  with  those  women 
who  are  accustomed  to  carry  loads  on  their  heads.  In 
colour  there  is  a  range  from  a  dark  chocolate  brown  to 
absolute  black,  some  of  the  men  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zambezi  being  extraordinarily  black.  The  northernmost 
tribes,  like  the  Nyasa  and  Yao,  and  the  Vatuas  of  the 
extreme  south,  have  the  tallest  representatives ;  natives 
have  been  measured  as  tall  as  6  ft.  3  in.,  but  the  average 
height  is  5  ft.  6  in.  for  a  man,  and  5  ft.  for  a  woman. 
The  hair  is  crisp  and  curly,  like  that  of  a  negro,  but  is 
often  longer.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  generally  dolicho- 
cephalic :  the  eyes  are  usually  big,  black,  and  promi- 
nent ;  the  nose  varies,  being  sometimes  flat  and  sometimes 
fairly  prominent ;  it  is  wide-spreading  at  the  nostrils. 
The  face  is  moderately  prognathous,  the  brow  prominent, 
cheek-bones  high,  lips  thick,  chin  weak.  There  is  little 
hair  on  the  face  as  a  rule,  and  the  beard  does  not  come 
till  the   man  is  twenty-four  or  twenty-five    years    old. 
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Baldness  is  rare,  but  some  tribes  shave  the  head 
periodically.  The  eyelashes  are  curly  and  the  eyebrows 
usually  well  marked.  The  teeth  are  invariably  good  and 
kept  constantly  polished  ;  some  tribes  have  a  disfiguring 
custom  of  filing  the  incisors,  while  others  knock  out  the 
front  teeth.  The  hands  and  feet  are  large.  Eyesight 
and  hearing  are  exceptionally  good,  but  this  cannot  be 
said  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Tribal  Marks 
Tattooing  is  usually  adopted,  and  the  devices  displayed 
serve  to  diflBrentiate  the  various  tribes  or  sections  of 
them.  Some  tribes  have  a  particularly  repulsive  form,  in 
which  charcoal  is  rubbed  into  the  cuts  and  the  whole 
made  to  stand  out  in  relief  Two  other  forms  of  mutila- 
tion are  common  :  the  Yatua  and  tribes  who  copy  them 
bore  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  which  they  make  to  hang  down, 
and  in  this  hole  they  insert  a  cylinder  (often  a  cartridge- 
case)  in  which  they  put  snuflF  and  other  things ;  other  tribes 
farther  north  insert  a  ring  (pelele)  in  the  upper  lip  of  the 
women,  that  makes  it  stand  out  2  or  2|  in.  Circumcision 
is  usual,  but  not  universal.  Where  it  occurs,  it  usually 
forms  part  of  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  boys  when  they 
approach  manhood,  and  participation  at  the  same  time  in 
this  rite  forms  the  strongest  link  between  two  fellow 
tribesmen,  who  will  never  desert  one  another  on  the  battle- 
field and  will  risk  anything  for  one  another's  protection. 
On  expeditions,  in  engaging  servants  and  carriers,  it  is 
important  to  notice  tribal  differences,  and  not  to  employ 
members  of  one  tribe  only,  as  those  who  belong  to  different 
tribes  are  very  unlikely  to  desert  together. 

Qualities  of  the  Native 

The  physical  type  of  the  Bantu  is  well  maintained,  for 
it  is  customary  to  eliminate  at  birth  weaklings  or  those 
deformed  in   any  way.     Some   tribes,    for   superstitious 
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reasons,  also  destroy  twins,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
universal,  and  the  Yao  and  Nyasa  are  unconcerned  by  an 
event  which  others  regard  as  disastrous.  Albinos,  how- 
ever, are  spared,  though  it  is  said  they  seldom  are  long 
lived,  and  xanthism  is  admired.  The  same  native  tribes 
are  not  often  both  good  fighters  and  good  workers.  The 
hardship  that  the  tribes  of  this  colony  find  it  most  difiicult 
to  endure  is  cold ;  that  has  been  found  especially  in 
employing  the  tribes  of  the  tropical  zone  in  the  colder 
climate  of  the  Transvaal  mines.  The  native  is  less  sensi- 
tive to  pain  than  he  thinks  he  is ;  he  will  howl  aloud  in 
anticipation  of  a  whipping,  but  will  bear  with  stoical 
fortitude  an  unexpected  accident.  In  illness  he  is  a  bad 
patient,  for  he  has  not  sufficient  resolution  to  help  his 
recovery.  Natives  are  not  cruel  by  nature,  but  under 
provocation  of  injustice  or  superstition  they  occasionally 
perpetrate  acts  of  savagery.  They  are  indolent,  without 
ambition,  and  have  an  aversion  from  any  kind  of  regular 
work.  Thieving  and  lying  are  not  considered  degrading 
among  them.  They  distrust  the  white  man  and  are  as 
a  rule  incapable  of  any  real  affection  for  him. 

Women  and  Children 

Women's  position  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior ;  in  some 
tribes  they  even  have  to  make  way  for  the  male  slaves  of 
their  own  household.  However,  among  the  Makwa  and 
other  tribes,  women's  rights  are  much  more  fully  recog- 
nized, the  woman  possessing  her  own  hut,  property,  and 
rights  to  the  results  of  her  labours.  Among  most  tribes 
it  is  the  lot  of  the  women  to  till  the  land,  and  pro- 
vide food  and  water  for  their  husbands  and  children. 
In  the  relations  between  the  sexes  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  sentiment.  Single  women  and  widows  are  not 
disgraced  by  giving  themselves  up  to  prostitution,  and 
adultery  can  usually  be  atoned  for  by  a  fine.  Polygamy 
is  common :  some  chiefs  among  the  Makwa  are  said  to 
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have  as  many  as  100  wives.  Along  the  Zambezi  polyandry 
has  been  found.  Brides  are  usually  obtained  by  purchase. 
The  wife  normally  occupies  a  hut  near  her  husband's,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  hut  is  in  direct  relation  to  the 
importance  of  the  wife.  The  'great'  wife  is  usually 
married  fairly  late  in  life  ;  as  a  man  advances  in  years  he 
makes  more  and  more  important  matrimonial  alliances ; 
the  child  of  the  great  wife  is  the  heir.  In  some  parts  the 
first  wife  is  always  the  chief  Natives  are  fond  of  their 
children  while  they  are  small,  and  the  women  as  a  rule 
are  good  mothers,  but  this  affection  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
children  can  shift  for  themselves.  The  children  are  as 
a  rule  bright  and  intelligent  till  puberty  ;  after  that  they 
become  much  more  dull-witted.  On  his  initiation  the 
boy  is  given  a  new  name  ;  it  is  a  deadly  insult  to  call  him 
by  his  earlier  name. 

Food,  Divellings,  Furniture 

The  main  food  of  the  natives  is  grain,  but  formed  into 
a  sort  of  gruel,  not  baked  as  bread ;  they  eat  meat  as 
a  relish  rather  than  as  a  staple  diet,  but  on  a  hunt  or  some 
other  great  occasion  they  will  gorge  to  repletion.  Various 
drinks,  loombe,  sura,  &c.,  are  manufactured  from  millet 
and  other  grains,  eleusine,  cashew,  sugar-cane,  &c. 
Sorghum  and  maize  are  most  eaten.  Nearly  all  the 
grains  eaten  have  been  introduced  into  the  country.  Of 
animal  food  the  commonest  is  poultry,  but  the  fowls  are 
tough  and  stringy,  and  killed  just  before  they  are  cooked. 
Milk  is  usually  left  to  be  fermented  ;  some  tribes  will  not 
drink  it  at  all. 

Various  tribes  of  East  Africa,  including  the  Yao  and 
Mavia,  have  been  suspected  of  cannibalism,  but  there  is 
probably  little  or  none  in  the  country,  except  in  the 
revolting  form  in  which  mental  degenerates  {Mfiti)  have 
a  depraved  taste  for  putrefying  human  flesh,  which  they 
exhume.     Another  curious  craving  in  some  tribes  is  for 
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argillaceous  clay,  which  they  eat  with  painful  results. 
A  fantastic  but  less  deleterious  food  is  white  ants,  which 
are  roasted  and  made  into  cakes.  The  locust  too  provides 
an  alternative  diet  to  that  which  it  consumes. 

The  houses  differ,  but  the  prevalent  type  is  a  circular 
hut  of  wooden  frame,  which  is  thatched :  the  Yao  have 
learnt  from  the  Arabs,  and  some  of  the  Zambezi  tribes 
from  the  Europeans,  to  build  oblong  houses  of  better 
construction.  Generally  speaking,  the  further  north  the 
house,  the  better  its  architecture.  Two  constant  pieces 
of  furniture  are  the  fumba  (sleeping  bag)  and  the  d^ili 
(mortar)  for  grinding.  Native  musical  instruments  include 
the  drum,  horn,  flute,  pango  (a  viol-like  instrument), 
limha  (a  six-stringed  guitar),  katirangwe  (a  one-stringed 
banjo),  and  sausi,  an  instrument  with  iron  or  bamboo  keys. 

Occupations 

The  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  done  by  the  women 
mainly,  where  there  is  good  hunting  and  fishing.  It  is  of 
a  primitive  kind.  The  natives  choose  a  piece  of  forest, 
mark  out  their  claims,  cut  down  the  trees,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  dry  season,  burn  their  stumps,  digging  the  ashes 
into  the  ground,  and  carefully  weeding  it.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  wet  season  they  can  sow  the  land  with 
sorghum  or  maize,  and  sometimes  plant  pumpkins  in  the 
furrows  between  the  raised  mounds  where  the  cereals  are 
planted.  They  exhaust  the  ground  very  rapidly,  as  they 
have  no  idea  of  manuring  so  that  their  agriculture,  tem- 
porarily if  not  permanently,  disforests  considerable  tracts 
of  country.  It  is  only  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the 
river  valleys  that  there  is  any  real  fixity  of  tenure. 
Their  regular  implement  is  the  hoe.  In  the  south  of  the 
colony  pasture  is  more  important  than  agriculture.  Other 
occupations  are  hunting  and  (to  a  less  extent)  fishing ; 
iron-working  which  is  carried  on  largely  among  the  Nyasa 
and  Lomwe,  in  whose  land  the  iron-smelting  works  and 
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smithies  are  commonly  seen,  while  in  Gaza  many  weapons 
of  war  are  manufactured  ;  manufacturing  delicate  articles 
in  gold  and  silver  (along  the  Zambezi) ;  collecting  salt 
from  salt-pans  in  various  localities  ;  weaving  coarse  fabrics 
from  cotton — the  best  weavers  are  the  Lomwe— but  this 
industry  has  suffered  much  from  European  competition ; 
collecting  honey  and  wax,  as  among  the  Makonde ; 
pottery  has  been  an  art  known  through  the  land  from  the 
earliest  time  ;  along  the  Rovuma  mats  are  plaited,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  bark-cloth  is  made  by 
stripping  the  bark  from  the  trees,  soaking  it  in  water,  and 
beating  it  out  with  wooden  hammers. 

Native  Government 

The  power  of  the  chief  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  and 
no  one  now  has  the  paramount  position  occupied  by  such 
a  leader  as  Gungunyana  in  Gaza.  But  even  now  tribes 
are  often  known  by  the  names  of  the  rulers,  which  are 
hereditary  as  a  rule  :  e.  g.  the  Machengas  of  Gaza  are 
known  as  Ki-kwala-kwala,  and  the  name  Gaza  itself  is 
that  of  a  prince  contemporary  with  Chaka.  Fidelity  to 
the  chief  is  the  leading  virtue  of  the  native  :  a  man  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  work  in  his  own  garden  will 
labour  for  his  chief,  and  the  killing  of  a  tribesman  means 
a  wrong  done  to  the  ruler  in  robbing  him  of  a  man,  for 
which  compensation  must  be  made.  It  is  customary  for 
villages  to  be  moved  at  the  chief's  death  :  thus  along  the 
Limpopo  all  the  villages  have  changed  their  positions. 
A  native  chief  expects  permission  to  be  asked  of  him  by 
anybody  who  passes  through  or  encamps  in  his  land,  and 
presents  of  satisfactory  value  to  be  offered  him ;  if  he 
makes  presents  to  the  visitor,  it  is  on  the  understanding 
that  he  shall  receive  presents  himself  of  similar  or  greater 
value.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  chief  is  an 
unbridled  autocrat ;  he  can  only  rule  if  he  carries  the 
feeling  of  his  tribe  with  him.     Among  many  tribes  there 
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is  no  chief  of  paramount  authority,  but  the  headman  of 
each  village  is  independent,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  ai"e  most  accessible  the  headmen  are 
directed  by  government  authority.  Among  the  Makwa 
the  system  of  justice  is  well  organized,  and  the  milando 
(village  trial)  is  formal  and  judicial. 

Some  General  Customs 

One  horrible  custom,  very  prevalent,  is  the  poison-ordeal, 
which  consists  in  making  the  man  suspected  of  crime  drink 
a  decoction  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  called  the  mivavi. 
It  is  compounded  for  him  by  a  special  functionary,  on 
whose  good  graces  his  life  largely  depends,  for  if  he 
vomits  the  drug,  he  is  adjudged  innocent ;  if  guilty,  he 
will  be  unable  to  do  so,  and  will  die  in  agony.  Sometimes 
the  poison  is  administered  instead  to  the  dogs  of  contest- 
ing parties.  Witchcraft  is  generally  believed  in,  and  an 
accusation  of  witchcraft  is  the  worst  that  can  be  brought 
against  a  man.  The  death  of  man  and  beast  is  commonly 
laid  at  the  door  of  such  influences,  and  a  charge  is  readily 
believed  that  people  have  changed  themselves  into  wild 
beasts. 

Tribal  Divisions 

The  tribal  divisions  of  the  natives  are  confusing. 
Hardly  any  tribe  has  one  name  only :  some  have  six  or 
seven.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  know  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  accounts  of  different  tribes  or  the  same  under 
a  variety  of  names.  How  discrepant  the  authorities  are 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  lists  of  Keane  and 
Feio  have  not  a  single  name  in  common,  A  further  con- 
fusion arises  from  the  variety  of  affixes  by  which  a  tribe 
is  known.  The  tribal  name  has  the  prefixes  A-,  Ba-. 
Ma-,  Va-,  Wa-  with  different  writers  or  is  given  simply 
without  any  of  them  :  sometimes  even  the  prefix  Ki- 
(Ci-  or  Chi-),  which  denotes  the  language,  is  used  when 
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speaking  of  the  people.  Some  tribal  names  have  passed 
into  conventional  usage  with  a  particular  prefix  (e.  g. 
Barue,  Yatua,  Angoni),  and  in  the  present  chapter  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  systematic  nomen- 
clature, but  names  are  given  as  they  most  commonly 
appear. 

It  may  be  stated  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that 
there  is  not  in  South  Afij'ica  at  present  a  single  tribe  with 
the  same  name,  territory,  and  degree  of  relative  importance 
that  its  ancestors  possessed  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Tribes  take  the  names  and  copy  the  customs  of  their  con- 
querors ;  slave  populations  amalgamate  with  those  who 
enslave  them ;  freed  slaves  become  in  their  turn  the 
leaders  of  the  population  among  whom  they  settle.  Even 
characteristics  of  language  become  imported :  the  Zulus, 
owing  to  marriage  with  Hottentot  women,  adopted  the 
characteristic  '  click '  of  the  Hottentots,  and  it  has 
travelled  north  of  their  borders ;  further  north  Zulu 
vocabulary  has  spread  owing  to  invasions,  but  without 
the  '  clicks ',  and  the  custom  by  which  a  woman  may 
never  mention  certain  male  relatives,  and  so  has  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  word  even  when  it  is  not  a  proper  name, 
has  led  to  an  invention  of  new  words  which  disguise  the 
history  of  a  tribe.  A  wandering  population  in  an  imper- 
fectly known  land,  where  identity  of  name  is  no  positive 
evidence  of  identity  of  blood,  naturally  gives  more  oppor- 
tunities for  speculation  than  for  accurate  statement. 

Tribes  South  of  the  Zambezi 

Zulu  Invasions 

The  most  important  event  in  determining  the  position 
and  relations  of  the  tribes  in  the  south  of  the  province 
was  the  movement  of  Zulus  northward  that  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  great  Zulu 
chief,  Chaka,  had  made  his  rule  intolerable  ;  consequently 
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two  invasions  of  the  territory  of  their  northern  neighbours 
were  made  by  Zulu  chiefs.  The  first,  under  Manikusa, 
son  of  Gaza,  consisted  of  those  who  were  afterwards  called 
Vatuas  or  Abagaza ;  the  second  consisted  of  those  who 
were  afterwards  called  the  Angoni.  Both  settled  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  River  Sabi,  and  came  into  collision. 
There  the  Angoni  were  conquered  and  went  north  of 
Lake  Nyasa  to  be  the  scourge  of  surrounding  tribes  ;  the 
Vatua  retreated  southwards  and  raided  from  their  new 
positions  the  east  and  south  portions  of  Mashonaland,  till 
the  Boer  trek  drove  northward  another  formidable  tribe, 
the  Matabele,  who  devastated  such  of  the  country  as  the 
Angoni  and  Vatua  had  spared.  The  real  Angoni  are 
only  found  in  a  small  portion  of  Portuguese  territory  in 
the  Tete  district  near  the  Mahuna  Hills.  The  history  of 
the  Vatua  is  outlined  in  Chap.  XI  (p.  463).  The  districts 
of  Lourenzo  Marques,  Gaza,  and  Inhambane  are  inhabited 
by  Vatua  tribes  or  tribes  that  have  become  Vatualized. 
The  characteristic  mark  of  the  Vatualized  tribes  is  the 
hole  pushed  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  Among  all  the 
Zulu  peoples  a  distinguishing  mark  is  a  small  disk  of  wax 
on  the  head.  Another  name  for  the  tribes  which  have 
been  conquered  and  assimilated  by  Vatua  is  Matshangana, 
so-called  from  Shangan  (or  Sotshangana),  a  name  adopted 
by  Manikusa. 

Vatua 

The  Vatua,  though  by  no  means  the  largest,  are  the 
predominant  element  in  the  population  of  the  southern 
districts  (Lourenzo  Mai-ques,  Gaza,  and  Inhambane),  for 
they  have  been  able  to  impress  their  customs  and 
mental  attitude  upon  the  populations  that  they  found 
there.  They  have  preserved  their  own  purity  of  race 
much  more  than  the  Angoni  of  the  north,  and  have 
much  to  differentiate  them  from  the  tribes  described 
before.     They  are  a  proud,  warlike  nation,  fond  of  com- 
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mand.  Their  potentates  have  shown  much  administrative 
ability,  and  with  the  assistance  of  their  indunas  (chiefs) 
organize  their  armies  very  well.  The  Vatua  fight  cruelly, 
killing  men,  women,  and  children,  and  living  up  to  their 
motto  of  warfare,  '  kill  everybody ',  whereas  the  former 
owners  of  the  soil,  the  Tonga,  were  content  if  the  victorious 
host  could  return  after  slaying  two  or  three  of  their 
opponents,  though  they  would  describe  such  a  victory  by 
declaring  that  'none  of  the  enemy  is  left'.  The  war- 
tactics  of  the  Vatua  resemble  those  of  the  Sudanese  and 
other  peoples  of  North  Africa.  Although  they  have  the 
ugly  custom  of  boring  and  mutilating  the  ear-lobe,  they 
do  not  disfigure  themselves  by  tattooing  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  decoration  of  their  head  is  nearly 
always  three  feathers  of  the  '  widow-bird '  adorning  three 
separate  tufts  df  hair ;  more  elaborate  decoration  is  vested 
on  a  special  wooden  head-rest,  which  they  carry  about 
with  them,  a  specially  Zulu  institution.  Round  the 
waist  is  a  belt  with  tails  of  animals  or  strips  of  skin 
reaching  to  the  knees,  called  a  munjoro.  Their  weapons 
and  dli-mour  are  shield,  assegais,  battle  axe,  dagger,  and 
knobkerris,  the  last  being  used  not  merely  in  war,  but 
also  to  kill  snakes  or  bring  down  quails  when  they 
travel. 

Pasture  is  more  honourable  than  agriculture  to  the 
Zulu,  and  it  was  the  opportunities  of  annexing  at  once 
good  pasture  and  cattle  that  brought  him  into  Gaza.  To 
look  after  cattle  is  the  fitting  work  for  men,  but  agricul- 
ture is  mainly  left  to  women.  The  Zulu  does  not  keep 
swine  or  eat  them  ;  it  has  been  thought  to  suggest 
residence  with  or  near  Mohammedans  in  a  distant  past  ; 
another  prejudice  is  against  fish,  which  they  will  not  eat, 
and  these  prejudices  are  acquired  by  their  Vatualized 
neighbours.  So  too  the  tribes  of  the  south  will  not  touch 
eggs,  though  they  will  eat  with  avidity  snakes,  monkeys, 
birds  of  prey,  field-rats,  leaves,  and  roots  of  every  kind. 
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The  word  Kaffir  (Kafir)  commonly  applied  to  the 
southern  Bantu  and  especially  to  the  Zulus  is  an  Arabic 
word,  meaning  '  unbeliever ',  and  was  applied  generally  to 
those  who  did  not  accept  the  Koran. 

The  Term  '  Landin ' 

The  name  Landin  (=  courier)  is  applied  by  the  Por- 
tuguese to  all  the  tribes  which  are  of  Zulu  origin  or  have 
come  under  Zulu  influence,  but  more  especially  to  the 
Tonga  tribes  of  the  south,  whose  dialects  also  are  at  times 
called  Landin.  Sometimes  even  the  northern  tribes,  like 
the  Maviti  and  Angoni,  are  called  Landins,  and  the  name 
is  applied  commonly  to  the  tribes  along  the  south  side 
of  the  Zambezi.  In  most  cases  it  represents  a  very  small 
racial  element  that  is  Zulu,  but  a  great  deal  of  Zulu 
influence  in  ways  of  life  and  in  military  organization. 
The  '  Landin '  speech  is  musical  and  abounds  in  vowels, 
but  is  made  difficult  to  pronounce  by  the  importation 
of  '  clicks '  which  the  Zulus  have  passed  on  from  the 
Hottentots. 

When  the  Zulus  came  into  the  south  part  of  the  Portu- 
guese colony  they  found  it  occupied  by  a  group  of  tribes, 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Ama-Tonga,  applied  to  them 
in  contempt  by  the  invaders.  They  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  the  country,  and  had  entered  it  with  a  series  of 
peaceful  immigrations,  and  not  with  a  great  warlike  wave 
of  invasion  like  the  Vatua.  Most  of  them  were  closely 
allied  in  speech  and  customs,  though  they  had  only  the 
loosest  political  coherence. 

Chope  and  Mindongwe 

Certain  elements  in  the  population  were  more  distinct, 
though  nearer  allied  to  the  Tonga  than  to  any  other 
Bantu  tribe.  These  were  the  Chope  (or  Mchope)  and 
their  northern  neighbours  the  Mindongwe.  The  Chope 
live  along  the  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Limpopo, 
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between  the  course  of  the  Inyarrime  and  the  sea.  They 
have  become  much  less  Vatualized  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  ;  they  do  not  bore  the  ears,  and,  unlike  the 
Zulus,  they  tattoo  horribly  the  face,  chest,  and  stomach, 
and  they  file  their  incisors.  Their  tongue  is  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  Landin  speech.  Another  difference  is 
their  system  of  inheritance,  for  vphereas  among  the  other 
tribes  sons  are  the  heirs,  the  succession  among  the  Chope 
passes  to  brothers  and  nephews.  In  their  villages  instead 
of  the  promiscuous  arrangement  of  houses  within  a  circular 
fence,  there  are  something  like  straight  streets.  The 
Chope  women  were  enslaved  by  the  Vatua  ;  many  of  them 
are  living  in  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  are  recognizable  by 
theii'  broad,  coarse  features.  They  are  a  very  industrious 
tribe.  One  of  their  special  manufactures  is  a  fabric  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  mjjama,  a  kind  of  fig-tree,  which 
grows  widely  in  the  country  and  is  planted  for  the 
purpose.  They  beat  the  bark  and  make  it  very  soft,  so 
that  it  can  easily  be  strung  together ;  they  sell  it  largely 
to  the  Tonga  tribes,  with  whom  it  is  very  popular,  though 
they  do  not  know  how  to  make  it  themselves. 

North  of  the  Chope  live  the  Mindongwe  (Ndongwe  or 
Wazongwe)  ;  they  inhabit  Chikomo,  the  old  district  of 
Guilala,  and  part  of  Panza  and  Inyarrime. 

Ma-Buingella  and  Machenga 

The  name  Ma-Buingella  is  sometimes  given  to  the  last 
invaders  of  this  territory  before  the  coming  of  the  Zulus. 
They  belonged  to  the  old  empire  of  Munyane,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Vatua  in  the  conquest  of  this  territory.  They 
live  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Limpopo,  especially  thickly 
near  the  confluence  with  the  Olifants,  and  have  adopted 
the  uses  and  customs  of  the  Vatua.  Their  villages  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  settlements  made  under 
King  Gungunyana  of  the  Butongas,  Mujaus,  and  other 
tribes  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their  old  homes 
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on  the  Sabi,  Buzi,  and  Pungwe,  but  after  the  downfall  of 
that  monarch  most  of  these  returned  to  their  old  home, 
and  the  remnant  left  is  insignificant.  The  Ma-Baingella 
are  the  people  to  whom  especially  the  Boers  applied  the 
name  of  '  Knob-noses ',  owing  to  the  black  pimples  that 
they  (and  the  Tonga  tribes)  make  on  their  foreheads  and 
noses  by  tattooing. 

The  Machenga  inhabits  the  left  bank  of  the  Limpopo 
from  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Pafuri  to  the  Chengane  and 
the  intervening  plateau.  These  two  tribes  are  much  less 
rich  than  the  other  Landins  ;  they  live  in  poor  huts  that 
scarcely  keep  out  the  weather,  dress  in  rough  skins, 
possess  no  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  fact  very  little  of 
value.  In  some  ways  they  suggest  Bushmen  rather  than 
Bantu. 

Tonga 

It  is  not  easy  to  differentiate  the  tribes  of  the  south  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa  whom  the  Vatua  conquered. 
The  general  name  for  them  is  Tonga  (Ama-tonga,  Ba- 
Ronga)  and  they  are  found  in  two  chief  groups,  one  south 
of  the  Sabi  (described  below  as  the  Tonga  group  proper), 
the  other  in  Manica  and  Barue,  but  as  words  like  Tonga 
simply  mean  among  the  Bantus  the  '  Southerners '  it  is 
often  used  in  one  foi-m  or  another  applied  to  widely 
separated  peoples,  as  the  Batonga  in  the  Barue  country, 
the  Butonga  on  both  sides  of  the  border  north  of  the 
Limpopo,  and  the  Bitonga  of  the  coast  near  Inhambane. 

The  Southern  Tonga 

Territory  and  Language. — For  the  Tonga  group  proper 
there  is  a  better  supply  of  information  than  for  any  tribe 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  for  it  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  Henri  Junod  of  the  Swiss  Bomande  Mission, 
who  has  given  a  full  account  of  its  customs,  institutions, 
and  folk-lore  in  his  work,  TJie  Life  of  a  South  African 
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Tribe.  These  Tonga  are  a  Bantu  people,  who  have  affinities 
with  the  Basuto  and  Bechuana,  and  inhabit  the  country 
from  the  Sabi  south  to  the  St.  Lucia  Bay,  beyond  the 
southern  frontier  of  Portuguese  territory.  The  word 
Tonga  was  applied  to  this  people  by  the  Zulus  when  they 
conquered  their  clans  :  it  may  be  a  mispronunciation  of 
Ba-ronga  (Eastern  or  people  of  the  dawn),  or  like  Djonga, 
one  of  the  groups  of  the  tribe,  may  mean  '  southern '. 
On  Zulu  lips  it  came  to  mean  '  slave ',  and,  like  the  word 
'  slave '  in  Europe,  became  generalized  from  the  name  of 
one  people.  With  these  associations  it  is  naturally  dis- 
liked by  the  tribes  themselves,  who  never  call  themselves 

by  it. 

Junod  divides  the  tribe  into  six  divisions  with  differ- 
ences of  dialect :  (1)  the  Eonga  group  round  Delagoa 
Bay,  extending  nearly  to  the  Limpopo,  (2)  the  Djonga 
(  =  southern),  who  extend  from  the  Olifants  River  to  the 
sea,  while  one  portion,  the  Hlabi,  live  east  of  the  Limpopo, 
(3)  the  Nwalangu  (  =  northern),  who  live  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Limpopo,  north  of  the  Olifants  ;  they  include 
the  Ba-Maloi  (also  called  Mo-lojos,  from  the  name  of  an 
ancient  chief  of  the  tribe)  and  the  Maluleke,  who  have 
broken  off  from  a  clan  the  other  side  of  the  Limpopo,  and 
have  extended  into  Transvaal,  (4)  the  Hlanganu,  whose 
tongue  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Djonga ;  those  in 
the  plain  of  Delagoa  Bay  are  called  Nwamba,  and  those 
in  the  Lebombo  Hills  Mabila  and  Hlanganu :  these , 
scatter  into  the  Transvaal  and  are  mixed  with  Basuto 
and  Swazi  tribes,  (5)  the  Bila  inhabit  the  fertile  plain 
of  Bilene  on  the  lower  Limpopo,  (6)  the  Hlengwe 
( =  wealth)  extend  with  many  clans  to  the  Sabi  and  In- 
hambane  (about  which  is  a  group  specially  called  Tonga)  ; 
they  include  among  other  clans  the  Batswa  near  Inham- 
bane  and  the  Makwakwa,  a  portion  of  that  same  clan 
Nwanati,  from  which  the  Maluleke  broke  off. 

Type  and   Characteristics. — The  Tonga  are  a  race  of 
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fine  physique ;  their  complexion  is  dark-brown  or  some- 
times quite  black.  There  are  two  types  among  them, 
which  are  much  intermixed.  One  shows  typical  negro 
faces,  broad  lips,  flat  noses,  and  prominent  cheek-bones ; 
the  other  type  has  narrow  faces,  thin  lips,  and  pointed 
noses.  It  may  be  suggested  that  Arabic  influence  is 
strong  in  some  of  the  clans.  They  were  not  naturally  a 
military  people,  but  took  readily  to  warfare  under  Zulu 
organization,  and  adopted  the  whole  of  Zulu  military 
terminology.  They  have  good  memories  and  powerful 
imagination  ;  fluency  and  power  of  elocution  are  universal 
among  them,  but  there  is  little  order  and  arrangement 
in  their  oratory ;  their  arithmetical  sense  and  numeral 
system  are  very  defective  :  their  only  numerals  are  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  10,  and  100,  and  all  their  numbers  are  made  up 
of  combinations  of  these. 

The  Tonga  are  less  disfigured  by  mutilations  than  most 
tribes  of  the  colony.  It  is  true  that  the  Vatualized 
peoples  bore  their  ears  in  the  ugly  manner  mentioned 
above,  but  tattooing  is  much  restricted.  It  used  to  have 
a  ritual  value,  when  it  was  more  in  use,  and  then  was 
common  down  the  middle  of  the  face,  giving  rise  to  the 
name  Knob-noses  applied  to  some  of  these  tribes  by  the 
Boers  ;  now  tattooing  is  mostly  on  the  stomach  in  rows  of 
small  pimples  ;  tattooing  of  the  face  is  rare.  The  filing  of 
the  incisor  teeth  used  to  be  obligatory  on  all  the  girls, 
but  the  custom  is  now  falling-  into  disuse.  Circumcision 
was  being  given  up  even  before  the  coming  of  the  Zulus  ; 
Chaka,  the  Zulu  king,  had  prohibited  it  for  military 
reasons,  and  it  is  now  continued  only  among  those  Tongas 
who  have  migrated  into  the  Transvaal. 

Clothing. — The  Tonga  have  a  strong  taste  for  European 
costume,  though  without  much  idea  of  its  ordinary  use, 
and  they  often  combine  single  articles  of  it  strangely 
with  native  attire.  The  old  native  costume  used  to 
consist  of  a  belt,  of  stitched  palm-leaves  in  the  case  of 
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men,  and  of  softened  skins  in  the  case  of  women.  But 
from  the  Zulus  they  adopted  the  munjoro  hung  with 
tails  or  strips  of  skins  of  animals,  in  every  part  of  the 
country  except  remote  parts  of  the  Hlengwe  territory. 
The  natives  regard  the  taste  for  European  costumes  as 
the  cause  of  their  loss  of  independence  ;  some  of  them 
would  never  give  them  up,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
them  would  make  alliance  with  Europeans,  so  that  theii' 
power  of  resistance  was  broken. 

Food. — As  with  most  tribes  the  main  food  is  farinaceous, 
but  meat  is  also  eaten.  When  the  headman  of  a  kraal 
kills  an  ox  for  feasting,  the  parts  of  the  animal  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  very  strict  rules  among  his  kinsfolk 
and  the  rest  of  the  village.  The  oil  of  the  ground-nut  is 
their  constant  seasoning.  They  have  two  meals,  a  morn- 
ing and  an  evening  repast.  They  make  drinks  from 
cereals,  fruits,  and  the  sugar-cane. 

Dwellings. — They  live  in  settlements,  usually  on  the 
borders  of  forests,  where  they  can  be  sheltered  from  the 
prevalent  south  winds.  A  circular  fence  surrounds  the 
huts,  having  two  entrances,  the  principal  gateway  being 
closed  at  night  by  the  boys  of  the  lao  (or  boys'  hut)  which 
is  near  it.  In  the  centre  is  the  kraal  of  the  cattle  ;  there 
are  always  trees  to  give  shade,  and  one  special  feature  is 
the  space  near  the  huts  of  the  headman's  wives,  called  the 
'place  of  jealousy',  where  the  mutual  recriminations  of 
these  women  take  place.  The  huts  are  circular,  less  well- 
built  than  in  the  north,  but  better  thaiji  the  Zulu  huts  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country,  and  are  re-thatched  each 
year.  House-building  is  among  the  male  occupations, 
and  the  fixing  of  the  roof  is  a  great  event  attended  by 
special  ceremonies.  The  roof  is  made  before  the  house  is 
built.  The  doors  are  very  low.  It  is  taboo  to  sit  on  the 
threshold  of  the  headman.  Each  hut  has  a  small  plot  of 
ground  with  it. 

Occupations. — The   country    is    pastoral,    as    well    as 
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agricultural,  and,  like  the  Zulus,  the  Tonga  feels  it  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  the  masculine  sex  to  herd 
cattle ;  in  the  work  of  agriculture  he  helps  his  wife  or 
wives,  who  do  the  main  part  of  the  work.  He  will  sow, 
but  they  must  hoe.  The  chief  crops  of  the  Tonga  are, 
among  grains,  maize,  millet,  sorghum,  and  rice,  and  among 
others  ground-nuts,  Kafir  peas  and  beans,  sweet  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  tomatoes,  onions,  sugar  cane,  pine  apple, 
tobacco,  and  manioc.  The  animals  kept  by  the  Tonga  are 
cattle  (but  they  ma.ke  little  use  of  milk),  goats,  sheep  (but 
these  are  rare,  and  mostly  without  wool),  pigs,  one  or  two 
in  each  vUlage,  and  poultry,  whose  houses,  perched  on  piles 
to  protect  them  from  snakes,  can  be  seen  in  each  village. 
Hunting  is  common,  and  the  village  has  to  observe  certain 
customs  and  taboos  while  the  hunters  are  away. 

The  chief  industries  are  pottery-making,  an  excellent 
clay  being  found  at  Chibinji,  near  Lourenzo  Marques ; 
basket-work,  which  is  done  principally  with  the  leaves  of 
the  milala  palm— basket- making  is  essentially  men's  work ; 
wood-carving,  for  which  they  use  especially  the  wood  of  the 
nhhulu,  the  mafureira  tree,  while  the  same  art  is  applied 
with  great  skill  to  the  calabashes  (gourd  shells)  which 
constitute  so  many  of  their  household  articles,  and  the 
head-rests  which  they,  like  the  Zulus,   constantly  use  ; 
iron-working,    which   has   come   to   them   late   in   their 
history,  both  from  oversea  when  traders  introduced  iron 
tools,  and  from  the  Transvaal  mountains  where  iron  ore 
had   long   been    worked.     The    Tonga   have    a   natural 
ihclination  for  trade,  and  were  accustomed  to  barter  their 
primitive  produce  long  before  they  knew  anything  of  cur- 
rency, exchanging  skins  for  powder  and  other  European 
produce.     Their  most  special  form  of  labour  has  been 
work  in  the  Transvaal  mines,  where  they  have  been  found 
to  be  the  best  mining  boys,  and  rapidly  to  acquire  sufii- 
cient  wealth  to  allow  them  to  lead  a  life  of  leisure  and 
polygamy  on  their  return  to  their  native  land. 
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Social  Institutions.— The  chief  rules  in  virtue  of  certain 
semi-magical  properties  that  he  is  supposed  to  possess. 
He  has  in  theory  autocratic  power,  but  in  practice  these 
powers  are  limited,  and  he  is  expected  to  rule  as  the 
father  of  his  country  and  not  as  a  tyrant,  and  can  be 
deposed  if  he  rules  selfishly.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
power  that  gives  life  and  vitalizing  force  to  the  com- 
munity :  symbolically  he  is  the  '  earth ',  and  it  is  in  virtue 
of  this  symbolical  relationship  that  his  subjects  are  bound 
to  pay  him  taxes.  Taxation  is  of  five  kinds :  the  chief 
takes  part  of  the  harvest  (a  basket  of  mealies  is  usually 
contributed  by  each  village)  ;  he  takes  a  share  of  the  wild 
beasts  killed,  especially  the  elephant's  tusk,  which  is  his 
because  it  touches  the  earth  ;  he  makes  his  people  work 
for  him  ;  he  taxes  the  revenue  of  those  who  go  away  to 
work  for  the  white  people  ;  he  imposes  fines  in  judicial 
cases.  One  of  the  dangers  to  his  position  is  owing  to  the 
peculiar  law  of  succession  by  which  the  younger  brothers 
reign  (as  regents)  before  the  eldest  son :  this  leads  to 
internal  disputes  and  civil  wars.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
government  by  his  counsellors  {indunas).  Mystery  is 
attached  to  the  birth  of  an  heir,  and  his  death  is  kept 
secret  for  a  year,  when  the  public  mourning  coincides 
with  the  installation  of  his  successor.  Then  the  village 
moves  to  another  site,  similar  migrations  taking  place 
also  when  the  Imho  (or  village  square)  is  struck  by 
lightning,  or  when  the  soil  has  become  '  tired '.  There  is 
little  in  the  chiefs  costume  and  accessories  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  subjects  :  it  is  not  even  always  the  case  that 
his  hut  and  village  are  larger  than  others. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  chief,  but  it  is  gratuitously 
assigned  to  any  one  who  settles  in  the  country,  though  it 
is  not  bought.  The  mere  fact  of  obeisance  (kondza)  to 
the  chief  entitles  the  native  to  as  much  land  as  is 
necessary  for  his  subsistence. 

Polygamy  prevails,  the  standard  of  wealth  determining 
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the  number  of  wives.  The  wife  is  purchased  by  lobola, 
the  lobola  which  is  given  for  the  girls  being  generally 
used  to  purchase  wives  for  their  brothers. 

War  System. — The  Tonga  have  been  apt  pupils  of  the 
Zulu  in  all  that  pertains  to  war.  They  had  been  a  peace- 
ful people  till  the  coming  of  the  hordes  of  Manikusa,  who 
defeated  them  easily,  and  even  now,  though  they  have 
absorbed  the  Zulu  system  and  are  proud  of  it,  they  do 
not  show  themselves  ardent  fighters  when  fighting  is 
serious,  and  their  warlike  rage  is  evanescent.  When  the 
fighting  forces  are  mobilized,  they  are  summoned  by 
a  trumpet  at  the  order  of  the  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs.  The 
costume  of  war  is  based  on  the  idea  of  making  the  warrior 
look  like  a  wild  animal,  and  the  various  battalions  that 
make  up  the  Tonga  army  {yimpi)  are  named  after  difierent 
animals  whose  qualities  they  are  supposed  to  possess,  and 
whose  special  noise  they  imitate  by  their  war  cries.  The 
prelude  of  war  is  the  formation  of  the  war  circle  (muk- 
humbi)  when  war  songs  are  chanted  and  war  dances 
performed.  A  magic  potion,  the  war  medicine,  guards 
the  warrior  in  the  fight.  During  the  campaign  the  whole 
clan  is  subject  to  many  taboos.  Massed  formation  is  not 
adopted  against  white  troops,  as  offering  too  big  a  target 
against  modern  artillery  :  on  the  whole  the  natives  prefer 
sudden  descents  on  unsuspecting  inhabitants  to  anything 
like  a  pitched  battle.  A  defeated  yimjn  returns  silently 
and  disperses  to  its  several  villages  quietly  before  reach- 
ing the  capital ;  not  much  public  lamentation  is  allowed. 

The  victory  of  a  yimpi  is  attended  by  many  celebra- 
tions :  a  native  who  has  killed  a  foe  is  entitled  to  com- 
memorate his  exploit  by  executing  a  war-dance  in  front 
of  his  chief ;  so  also  are  the  next  two  warriors  who  have 
stabbed  the  dead  or  dying  man. 

Native  commissioners  have  put  an  end  to  tribal  wars 
and  largely  curtailed  the  power  of  the  chiefs.  Natives 
can  no  longer  indulge  their  fighting  propensities,  unless 
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a  conflict  between  two  European  nations  in  Africa  gives 
them  opportunity.  But  the  greater  peace  and  prosperity 
have  been  accompanied  by  further  tribal  disintegration, 
and  lack  of  patriotism  has  impoverished  the  native  mind. 
The  account  of  the  Tonga,  though  primarily  applicable 
to  the  Ba-Konga,  is  mainly  true  of  all  who  have  the 
Tonga  name,  and  in  many  respects  is  true  of  other  Bantu 
peoples.  A  good  deal  of  the  information  here  given  is 
true  of  those  tribes  between  the  Zambezi  and  Sabi,  of 
which  the  accounts  given  by  travellers  and  ethnologists 
are  inadequate. 

Tlie  Northern  Tonga  {Barue,  dc.) 

The  northern  group  of  Ba-tonga  have  been  divided  into 
the  Aba-tevi  in  the  east  of  Manica,  the  Ba-rue,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  the  district  of  Barue,  their  near 
neighbours  the  Ba-Iempa  (apparently  much  blended  with 
Semitic  stock,  to  judge  from  their  Jewish  appearance  and 
their  rigid  adherence  to  the  custom  of  circumcision),  and 
the  Ba-toka,  who  live  north  of  the  Ba-rue.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  Ba-rue  ;  they  are  of  the  same 
type  physically  as  the  Makalakka,  a  tribe  of  the  British 
dominions  whose  name  is  thought  to  be  connected  with 
Mocaranga,  the  people  over  whom  the  great  Monomotapa 
used  to  rule.  It  is  probably  safe  to  suppose  that  they, 
like  the  Banyai,  who  are  closely  allied  to  them,  are  the 
survivors  of  the  tribes  ruled  by  that  monarch.  Their 
district  extends  from  30°  W.  long,  to  Gouveia,  and  as  far 
south  as  the  River  Pungwe.  They  are  an  industrious 
people  with  fine,  well-built  frames,  and  are  probably  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  population  is  very 
unevenly  distributed  through  the  district,  and  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  sexes  has  been  noted,  the  women  consider- 
ably outnumbering  the  men.  They  are  clever  workmen, 
both  in  iron  and  wood.  Agriculture  is  primitive  in  the 
district  now,  but  there  are  traces  of  a  great  system  of 
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agriculture  in  the  past.  They  trade,  but  not  much  with 
themselves,  though  a  great  deal  with  the  Monhes,  dealing 
both  in  money  and  kind.  They  are  found  to  make  good 
servants.  Their  main  food  is  sorghum,  also  millet  and 
rice  and  the  many  fruits  of  their  country  ;  they  manu- 
facture, besides,  various  drinks.  They  were  largely  driven 
out  of  this  district  in  1902. 

Other  Tribes  South  of  the  Zambezi 

Of  the  other  tribes  between  the  Zambezi  and  the 
borders  of  Inhambane  little  is  said  by  ethnologists. 
Feio  in  his  book  Indigenas  de  Mogambique  attempts  to 
fill  the  gap,  but  his  statements  must  be  received  with 
caution.  He  places  in  this  district  (1)  the  Watanga  in 
Barue  and  Massagano,  (2)  the  Bitonga  between  Bazaruto 
and  Mambone  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabi,  (3)  the  Wagengoe 
in  Chiluane,  (4)  the  Makololo  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabi 
in  Madanda  now  absorbed  in  other  tribes,  (5)  the  Vahoca 
along  the  coast  from  Ingovane  to  south  of  Cape  St. 
Sebastian,  (6)  the  Munhai  in  Mambone  and  on  both 
banks  of  the  Sabi,  (7)  the  Vadanda  in  Madanda,  south  of 
Sofala,  and  (8)  the  Muteve  in  Quitere  the  district  west  of 
Sofala.  Negreiros  also  mentions  (1)  the  Mocaranga  be- 
tween the  Pungwe  and  Sabi :  it  may  be  taken  as  a  group- 
name  for  those  tribes  south  of  the  Zambezi  which  survived 
from  Monomotapa's  empire,  (2)  the  Manico,  inhabitants  of 
Manica,  between  whom  and  the  Muteve  he  sees  various 
points  of  contact,  (3)  the  Bitonga  in  the  Barue  District, 
(4)  the  Babuende  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Guvuro,  south  of  the  Sabi  (these  seem  to  be  another  name 
for  the  Vahoca),  (5)  the  Machengwa  in  Chiluane,  who 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  Feio's  Wagengoe.  The  unfortunate 
Captain  Wy brants,  in  his  ill-fated  expedition  of  1881, 
speaks  of  a  short  stunted  people  up  the  river  Sabi  whom 
he  calls  Mangi.  Other  writers  speak  loosely  of  all  these 
tribes  as  Landins  or  Tonga. 
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Feio  has  little  to  say  of  any  of  these  tribes.  Of  his 
Bitonga  he  says  that  they  are  industrious,  thrifty,  and 
very  intelligent,  and  having  suffered  from  neighbouring 
tribes  adopt  precautions  against  them.  The  Wagengoe 
are  honest  and  punish  theft  severely  ;  they  are  courageous 
and  excellent  huntsmen,  but  also  practise  trade  on  a 
great  scale.  The  Yahoca  are  a  hard-working,  loyal  and 
well-disposed  people,  who  live  subject  to  hereditary  rulers. 
Of  the  Yadanda  he  has  more  to  say :  they  are  armed 
with  bow  and  arrows,  assegais  and  knives  ;  the  men  wear 
skins,  the  women  cloth  anointed  with  palm-oil ;  formerly 
much  ivory  came  from  their  district.  They  rob  the  white 
man,  or  at  any  rate  the  Portuguese,  but  regard  their 
depredations  as  an  indemnity  for  a  peculiarly  cruel  requi- 
sition made  by  a  Portuguese  governor  in  1823. 

Tribes  along  the  Zambezi 

The  conditions  along  the  Zambezi  differ  considerably 
from  those  found  further  north.  Instead  of  large  and 
important  tribes  like  the  Yao,  Makwa,  &c.  (below),  there 
is  little  of  the  tribal  system.  The  position  ordinarily 
taken  by  the  tribal  chief,  here  and  in  neighbouring 
countries,  e.g.  Gorongoza,  is  taken  by  the  half-castes, 
who  have  usually  assimilated  the  bad  and  not  the 
good  qualities  of  the  blacks.  Again,  the  territory  of  the 
chiefs,  whether  native  or  half-caste,  is  personal  ;  hence 
migration  is  easy,  and  the  primitive  methods  of  agricul- 
ture lead  to  frequent  migrations,  which  are  in  any  case 
frequent  where  the  population  is  pastoral.  Another 
thing  to  notice  is  that  there  has  been  a  much  longer 
acquaintance  here  with  European  civilization,  which  has 
modified  many  native  customs  and  habits  of  mind.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  these  reasons  to  define  accurately  the 
ethnographical  boundaries  along  the  Zambezi  basin  or 
to  attribute  very  definite  characteristics  to  this  or  that 
tribe.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  uniformity  of  custom,  and. 
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to  a  considerable  extent,  of  uniformity  of  language,  the 
Ki-Senga  tongue  being  generally  understood  and  spoken 
along  the  Zambezi  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
districts  of  Cheringoma  and  Gorongoza.  Ki-Shona  is 
also  spoken.  These  dialects  are  pleasanter  in  sound  than 
the  real  Zulu  speech :  they  are  less  guttural  and  are  full 
of  labial  sounds. 

The  tribes  along  the  Zambezi  have  better  built  houses 
than  the  Landin  tribes  farther  south :  long  contact  with 
European  civilization  has  made  them  build  good  rect- 
angular houses  in  the  Sena  district,  with  sawn  timber 
doors,  sometimes  with  verandahs,  and  often  with  glazed 
windows.  Many  of  their  houses  are  raised  on  piles  as 
a  defence  against  beasts  and  floods.  They  often  adopt 
European  costume.  The  arms  that  they  manufacture  are 
better  wrought  and  more  artistic,  but  less  powerful,  than 
those  of  the  Zulus.  The  more  prosperous  among  them 
speak  Portuguese,  and,  it  is  said,  raise  their  hats  to  one 
another.  (The  raising  of  the  hand  to  the  head  as  a 
token  of  respect  to  the  white  man  is  very  common, 
especially  farther  south,  having  been  taught  by  the 
Boers,  the  implication  in  the  native  mind  being  that 
the  white  man  was  to  be  compared  to  One  above.) 

Among  the  occupations  of  this  region  are  the  collection 
of  gold  from  the  sand,  which  both  here  and  in  Manica 
is  done  by  women,  and  the  manufacture  of  gold  and 
sUver  articles,  executed  with  great  care,  these  tribes 
apparently  having  an  innate  skill  in  metal-working, 
which  they  exhibit  also  in  working  copper.  There  is 
little  cattle-rearing,  but  only  a  few  goats,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  poultry  are  kept  in  the  villages.  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  them  to  plant  trees,  owing  to  the  conviction 
that  whoever  plants  a  tree  will  die  soon  after :  so  this 
superstition  fights  against  the  possible  progress  of  the 
country  of  the  Lower  Zambezi. 

Fishing  is  common  on  the  river,  and  the  natives  are 
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clever  at  handling  boats  :  women  never  row.  Neither 
rudder  nor,  unless  under  European  influence,  sails  are 
used. 

An  Arabian  type  is  spread  all  along  the  Zambezi 
valley,  characterized  by  fine  nose,  thin  lips,  high  fore- 
head, and  clear  skin  ;  this  type  is  found  as  far  from  the 
coast  as  the  district  between  the  Kafue  and  the  Luangwa, 
where  especially  it  abounds. 

The  Senga  (A-Senga  or  Wa-Senga)  inhabit  the  district 
north  of  the  Zambezi,  between  the  Luangwa  on  the  west 
and  the  Luwia  on  the  east.  It  was  a  country  of  many 
elephants,  and  the  Senga  traded  in  ivory,  sending  it 
to  Tete,  Zumbo,  and  Quelimane.  They  are  also  clever 
at  manufacturing  things  in  iron,  which  they  extract 
from  ore. 

The  Maravi  are  a  widely-spread  tribe,  the  largest 
portion  of  whom  live  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Kapoche 
Eiver  from  the  Zambezi  up  to  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  Portuguese  possessions,  while  another  group  is  in 
the  high  ground  south  of  the  town  of  Tete.  The  old 
capital  of  Undi  was  the  centre  of  their  tribe,  but  for 
political  reasons  the  chief  Chakanikira  abandoned  it 
and  planted  the  Maravi  of  the  west  among  the  Pimbe, 
a  Chewa  tribe,  who  lived  near  Chikanga.  The  Maravi 
have  not  adopted  the  customs  of  the  Pimbe,  but  have 
retained  their  own.  One  noticeable  custom  is  that  the 
chief  is  succeeded  by  his  sister's  son,  the  reason  being 
the  desire  to  make  sure  that  the  successor  is  really 
a  member  of  the  family.  Human  sacrifice  was  known 
among  them,  but  is  now  obsolete.  Montagu  Kerr, 
travelling  among  the  Maravi,  found  them  sulky  and 
difficult  to  deal  with  as  servants. 

The  Ba-Dema  (Wa-Dema)  live  north  of  the  Zambezi, 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Kapoche.  They  dwell  in  river 
valleys,  where  they  cultivate  maize,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
in   the   available   hollows,   and   some   sorghum    on    the 
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slopes  of  the  hills.  They  hunt  antelopes  and  zebras  by 
driving  them  'into  strong  nets  of  baobab  bark,  and  catch 
fish  by  means  of  cast-nets.  They  spin  and  weave  cotton 
of  good  quality.  The  insecurity  of  their  existence  has 
made  them  suspicious.  They  are  said  to  bury  their 
grain  in  cylindrical  vessels  covered  with  a  bark  of  bitter 
taste,  which  mice  and  monkeys  dislike. 

The  Makanga,  farther  north,  occupy  the  region  between 
the  Kapoche  and  the  Revugo.  They  are  a  predatory 
tribe,  very  hostile  to  the  Landins  who  come  into  their 
neighbourhood.  They  are  spoken  of  as  treacherous. 
Human  sacrifice  survived,  at  any  rate  recently,  at  the 
burial  of  their  chiefs. 

The  Muzimha  (Azimba)  used  to  inhabit  the  right  bank 
of  the  Zambezi  in  the  Tuloma  prazo  as  far  as  Cachoimbo  ; 
but,  being  expelled  by  the  Tavala,  crossed  the  river  and 
established  themselves  in  the  country  between  the 
Revugo  and  Shire,  which  was  previously  inhabited  by 
Nyasa.  The  population  is  now  very  much  mixed.  They 
are  a  warlike  and  hardy  people,  always  at  war  with 
some  one,  their  principal  foes  being  the  Makanga,  who 
raid  and  enslave  them,  and  the  Landin  tribes.  They 
have  attained  a  deadly  accuracy  with  the  bow.  Their 
language  is  like  Ki-Nyanja,  but  is  mixed  with  words  of 
other  dialects ;  e.  g.  Chekmenda  and  Ki-peta.  Angus 
(1898)  describes  them  as  friendly  to  the  British,  but  not 
to  the  Portuguese.  He  found  among  them  the  use  of  the 
poison-ordeal  and  human  sacrifice  on  tombs. 

The  Angoni  are  almost  entirely  resident  in  British 
dominions,  but  a  few  are  found  in  the  Portuguese  colony, 
south  of  the  Maluma  Hills.  They  came  in  a  big  invasion 
from  Zululand  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  after 
a  struggle  with  the  Vatuas,  who  occupied  Gazaland, 
they  came  up  to  Lake  Nyasa,  and  some  of  them  going 
round  to  the  east  side  became  the  Wangoni  of  the 
German  protectorate.     The  Angoni  of  Angoniland  have 
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kept  their  stock  much  less  pure  than  the  Vatuas  (Umgoni) 
of  the  south.  Like  all  Zulu  or  Zuluized  tribes  they  are 
called  Landins  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Angoni  are 
warlike  and  mostly  equipped  with  bow  and  arrows. 

The  Wa-Nyungwe  live  about  Tete,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  Tete  people  have  great  vitality. 
They  are  very  black.  The  chiefs  are  said  to  have  fifty 
or  more  wives  and  to  be  extremely  autocratic  with  their 
subjects,  whom  they  look  on  almost  as  slaves. 

South  of  the  river  the  first  tribe  found  within 
Portuguese  territory,  descending  the  stream,  is  the 
Ndande,  whose  territory  is  west  of  Umzengezi  River. 

The  Banyai  (probably  the  Munhoes  of  some  travellers 
are  the  same  tribe),  who  live  east  of  the  Ndande  and  whose 
territory  is  somewhat  broken  up  by  the  interpolation 
of  other  tribes,  were  great  blackmailers  of  travellers  in 
Livingstone's  days,  being  extremely  exacting  in  their 
demands  of  '  presents '.  They  are  mentioned  there  also 
as  being  proud  of  their  comparatively  light  complexion. 
They  are  the  predominant  tribe  in  the  district  between 
the  Zambezi  and  the  Mazoe.  They  seem  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  great  rule  of  Monomotapa,  with  which 
early  Portuguese  explorers  came  so  often  in  contact. 
They  are  now  a  quiet,  industrious  people,  cultivating  the 
land.     Women  have  a  high  position  among  them. 

The  Tavala  (Mtavara)  extend  between  the  Ruia  and 
Zambezi ;  like  the  Banyai,  they  represent  the  old  kingdom 
of  Monomotapa,  many  of  the  chiefs  claiming  to  be  his 
descendants.  Vasconcellos  attributes  to  them  a  special 
method  of  succession  which  somewhat  resembles  that 
among  the  Tonga :  sons  who  are  grown  up  can  succeed 
on  their  father's  death,  but,  if  they  are  under  age,  their 
uncle  (the  king's  brother)  has  power,  and  only  on  his 
death  does  the  eldest  son  of  the  chief  wife  succeed. 
These  tribes  are  constantly  changing  their  vUlages,  as 
the  soil  is  poor  and  quickly  exhausted. 
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The  Muzuzurn  (Wazezuro)  border  on  them,  inhabiting 
the  district  between  the  Mazoe  and  Ruenya.  They  are 
said  to  be  a  Mashona  people,  which  probably  means  that 
they  represent  the  fugitive  remains  of  several  different 
peoples.  Their  lands  are  fertile  and  rich  in  minerals, 
but  they  have  not  been  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  Landins,  owing  to  the  lack  of  central  authority  and 
co-ordination. 

Above  the  Lupata  gorge  the  population  of  the  Zambezi 
valley  is  scanty ;  below  that  point  it  becomes  more 
numerous.  Along  the  north  bank  east  of  Tete  are 
found  the  Chikunda,  who  are  not  a  homogeneous  people, 
but  are  compounded  of  slaves  and  their  descendants 
brought  from  many  parts  of  Central  and  East  Africa. 

Other  tribes  to  be  mentioned,  mostly  in  Quelimane, 
are  the  Mazinjiri  (Machinjiri)  to  the  east  of  the  River 
Shire,  who  fought  against  the  Portuguese  in  the  war  that 
takes  their  name,  and  the  Ma^odze  of  the  Zambezi  delta. 
These  last  are  hippopotamus  hunters  and  form  a  separate 
tribe,  which  hardly  ever  intermarries  with  other  tribes 
(the  men  seldom,  the  women  never).  The  horror  which 
some  of  their  neighbours  feel  for  hippopotamus  flesh  is 
extended  to  those  people  who  are  addicted  to  it.  They 
are  a  rather  good-looking  tribe,  with  black,  smooth  skins, 
and  not  artificially  disfigured. 

Tribes  North  or  the  Zambezi 

Makwa  (Wamakua) 

The  Makwa  extend  over  the  country  between  the 
Lujenda  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  11°  and  17°  S. 
lat.  In  1912  they  migrated  to  a  considerable  extent  into 
German  East  Africa.  They  are  one  great  tribe  with  sub- 
divisions, distinguished  by  their  tattoo  marks. 

Language. — Most  Bantu  peoples  find  great  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  Makwa  tongue,  but  the  Makwa,  though 
they  can  usually  speak  Yao,  as  a  rule  employ  their  own 
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speech  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  not  much  SwahiH  is 
spoken  among  them,  though  it  is  said  to  be  generally- 
understood  in  the  Lindi  District  (north  of  the  Lower 
Eovuma).  There  are  four  chief  dialects — I-medo,  I-lomwe, 
I-tugulu,  and  Anguru — but  the  dialectical  differences  are 
seldom  great.  The  Lomwe  dialect,  however,  has  distinc- 
tive features  of  its  own. 

Type  and  Characteristics. — The  average  height  of  the 
men  is  from  5  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  8  in.  Their  physical 
development  is  inferior  to  that  of  other  native  peoples. 
Their  complexion  is  very  dark.  They  show  prognathous 
tendencies. 

Though  the  Makwa  of  the  Lindi  District  (north  of  the 
Lower  Eovuma)  are  said  to  be  warlike,  they  are  elsewhere 
a  quiet  and,  as  a  rule,  sedentary  people,  thrifty  and 
industrious,  but  somewhat  stupid  and  dull.  They  contrast 
favourably  with  the  Yao  in  their  standard  of  truthfulness 
and  morality.  They  also  exhibit  more  affection  for  wives 
and  children  than  is  found  farther  south.  Woman 
occupies  an  exceptionally  favoured  position  among  them  ; 
not  only  has  she  her  own  hut  and  her  own  plantation, 
but  she  has  rights  to  the  control  of  her  own  time  and 
labour,  which  make  her  more  than  the  chattel  of  her 
husband.  The  Makwa  of  the  coast  affect  Mohammedanism. 
The  men  wear  waistcloths  of  bark  or  trade  cloth  faUing 
down  before  and  behind.  The  women  wear  petticoats  of 
the  same  material  from  the  bosom  to  the  knee.  Different 
methods  of  tattooing  are  found  in  different  tribes ;  the 
men  are  tattooed  to  a  smaller  extent  than  the  women ; 
but  among  the  Makwa  is  found  the  horrible  practice  of 
cicatrization.  A  common  tattoo  device  that  stamps  the 
Makwa  men  is  a  half-moon.  The  tattoo  marks  are  less 
prominent  among  the  tribes  of  the  interior ;  among  the 
Lomwe  they  have  almost  disappeared.  The  women  wear 
the  pelele.  Chieftains  and  their  wives  have  the  special 
privilege  of  wearing  bracelets  of  brass  on  their  limbs. 
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Dwellings. — The  Makwa  live  in  small  settlements, 
established  in  low-lying  places.  Their  houses  are  usually 
circular  and  thatched ;  sometimes  they  are  rectangular 
and  occasionally  plastered,  but  there  is  no  capping-piece 
or  apex  to  the  roof.  The  better  houses  contain  two  or 
three  rooms.  The  Medo  Makwa  use  a  particular  grass, 
closely  bound  together,  for  building  their  walls,  with 
strips  of  bamboo  encircling  the  house.  Some  of  the 
Lomwe  have  much  superior  dwellings,  oblong,  with  a 
frontage  of  15  or  20  ft.,  strongly  constructed,  and  with 
verandahs. 

Occupations. — In  war  their  weapons  are  bows  and 
arrows,  stout  spears  about  4  ft.  long,  and  axes.  A  large 
proportion  carry  muzzle-loading  guns.  They  are  an 
industrious  people.  Much  of  their  soil  is  very  fertile  ;  in 
Medo  district  a  second  crop  of  beans  is  raised  in  the  year 
independently  of  the  rains.  They  cultivate  the  cashew  to 
extract  from  it  a  spirit,  ara^a,  which  is  taxed  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  with  the  hope  (by  no  means 
realized)  of  preventing  drunkenness.  They  cultivate 
millet,  maize,  manioc,  rice,  oil-seed,  amendoin,  and  fruit, 
especially  bananas,  in  which  they  trade.  Cloth  and 
grain  are  their  usual  standard  of  exchange ;  money  is  less 
.  acceptable  away  from  the  coast.  Local  fashions  vary 
much  in  the  use  of  beads,  and  they  are  a  precarious 
investment  for  the  trader  unless  he  is  quite  certain  of  the 
taste  of  the  particular  district  he  visits.  The  Makwa  are 
clever  artificers.  In  some  parts  they  are  occupied  in 
fishing.  They  have  a  special  love  for  hunting,  and  are 
very  good  shots. 

Social  Institutions. — The  Makwa  are  for  the  most  part 
under  numerous  petty  chieftains  with  absolute  authority. 
A  notable  feature  (especially  among  the  Lomwe)  is  the 
orderly  and  judicial  manner  in  which  they  conduct  a  trial 
[milando) ;  oratory  is  cultivated  and  recognized,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  attempt  to  give  a  just  verdict.     Only 
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when  the  crime  cannot  be  estabhshed  do  they  resort  to 
the  poison-ordeal  (mwavi).  There,  is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  usages  among  the  Makwa  tribes, 
some  of  whom,  like  the  Mawa,  are  a  long  way  behind  the 
others  in  civilization.  The  Mawa  are  said  to  be  cannibals. 
Last  (1887)  describes  a  method  by  which  the  intended 
victim  was  first  intoxicated  and  then  speared. 

Mavia  {Mawia,  Mabiha) 

The  Mavia  inhabit  the  plateau  south  of  the  Rovuma 
and  east  of  the  Lujenda,  their  chief  settlement  being 
Nikoche.  They  also  occupy  the  plateau  between  the 
Rovuma  and  the  Msalu. 

Physically  they  are  slender  and  well  made.  They 
appear  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Makonde,  but  are  not  unlike 
the  Makwa.  They  have  had  a  reputation  for  being 
extremely  exclusive,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  due 
mainly  to  a  not  unnatuial  suspicion  of  their  neighbours. 
When  their  distrust  has  gone,  they  have  been  found  a 
simple-minded,  harmless  folk. 

Their  dress  is  a  single  strip  of  cloth.  One  special 
feature  is  that  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  wear  the 
pelele.  They  tattoo  themselves  like  the  Makonde.  They 
live  in  villages  surrounded  by  a  big  boma  (or  enclosure  of 
trees  and  thorny  underbush),  the  gates  of  which  are  shut 
by  night.  There  are  about  forty  or  fifty  huts  in  an 
enclosure.  According  to  another  account,  however,  they 
are  said  to  live  apart,  not  forming  villages.  Their  houses 
are  built  in  circular  fashion. 

They  keep  goats  and  poultry  in  abundance.  Some  of 
them  go  down  to  the  coast  trading  in  gum  copal  and 
rubber,  but  they  are  not  very  ready  to  receive  the  Arabs 
in  return,  who  were  said  not  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  their  country. 
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Matambwe 

These  are  a  remnant  of  an  almost  extinct  tribe  on  the 
Rovuma,  and  up  some  of  its  southern  confluents,  especially 
the  Mtambwe  (Mtumbwi).  They  are  almost  merged  in 
the  Makonde,  and,  it  is  thought,  will  soon  be  extinct. 
They  lead  a  miserable  existence,  living  mainly  on  fish, 
and  sending  a  certain  amount  of  ivory  and  gum  copal,  and 
formerly  slaves,  to  Ibo.  They  are  un warlike,  and  have  no 
tribal  organization  or  fixed  dwellings.  They  are  armed 
with  muzzle-loaders,  spears,  and  axes.  They  are  very 
dark  in  colour ;  the  women  are  described  as  comely,  but 
they  wear  the  pelele.  Tattooing  is  done  with  wavy  lines, 
and  the  incisors  are  filed.  They  speak  a  tongue  slightly 
difierent  from  the  Makonde,  but  they  can  understand 
them  ;  Swahili  also  is  generally  understood. 

Makonde  {Wamahonde) 

This  people  live  mainly  in  German  East  Africa,  on  the 
Makonde  plateau,  but  they  are  found  in  a  smaU  number 
of  settlements  in  Portuguese  territory,  south  of  the 
Rovuma,  scattered  among  those  of  the  Makwa  and 
Matambwe. 

Type  and  Characteristics. — They  are  described  as  ugly, 
especially  the  women,  with  squat  figures  and  naturally 
repulsive  features,  made  still  uglier  by  the  pelele.  The 
Makonde  have  narrow,  rather  low  foreheads,  nostrils 
expanding  laterally,  lips  full,  but  not  excessively  thick, 
hands  and  feet  small.  Their  colour  is  dark  or  light 
brown,  their  height  medium  ;  the  men's  bodies  and  limbs 
are  well  formed,  and  their  bearing  is  described  as  indepen- 
dent. They  have  long  hair,  which  they  seldom  cut,  and 
the  men  grow  long  beards. 

A  good  many  understand  Swahili. 

They  formerly  had  a  reputation  as  treacherous  robbers, 
but  of  recent  years  they  have  suffered  more  from  the 
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depredations  of  others.  They  have  been  incapable  of  any 
organized  resistance  to  more  aggressive  tribes,  and  have 
suffered  especially  from  the  raids  of  the  Maviti.  They 
have  muzzle-loaders,  spears,  axes,  and  poisoned  arrows. 
They  are  described  as  a  quiet,  peaceful  people  now, 
somewhat  stupid,  timid  and  dull,  but  difficult  to  deal  with 
when  they  have  been  successful  in  their  commerce  with 
Arab  traders.  Their  moral  standard  is  particularly  high, 
and  the  bride  in  marriage  has  more  choice  than  is 
customary  among  African  peoples.  Both  sexes  wear  the 
simple  loin-cloth,  and  are  cicatrized  with  hideous  tattoo 
marks.  "Women  wear  the  pelele  ;  it  is  made  for  the  bride 
by  her  husband  in  early  years,  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
wedding-ring. 

Dwellings. — Their  houses  are  circular,  built  of  thick 
poles  about  9  ft.  high,  and  of  clay,  with  straw  roofs. 
Their  fear  of  the  Maviti  made  them  live  on  sandbanks  in 
the  river.  Their  huts  are  close  together,  with  the  inter- 
mediate space  cleared  and  weeded.  The  headman  of  each 
village  is  practically  independent,  and  there  is  no  para- 
mount tribal  chief. 

Livingstone  mentions  the  platforms  about  6  ft.  high 
which  they  use  not  only  for  purposes  of  observation  but 
also  to  sleep  on,  protecting  themselves  from  the  mosquitoes 
by  the  fires  which  they  light  below.  He  describes  their 
villages  as  remarkably  clean. 

Food. — They  are  despised  by  the  Yao  for  eating  a  green 
serpent  which  is  common  in  their  locality.  They  refuse 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  leopard  because  it  is  a  man-eater. 
They  greatly  appreciate  the  sugar  extracted  from  the 
stalk  of  the  sorghum  saccharatum.  They  are  inordinately 
fond  oi pombe,  the  native  beer,  into  which  they  turn  their 
surplus  grain. 

Occupations. — They  cultivate  the  land  extensively, 
growing  fields  otmtama,  rice,  sorghum,  maize,  and  cassava. 
They  also   collect  rubber,    gum- copal,   and  other  forest 
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produce,  selling  them  to  the  Arab  traders,  intercourse 
with  whom  has  made  them  know  a  certain  amount  of 
Swahili,  to  which  their  own  tongue  is  allied.  They  keep 
beehives  in  trees,  binding  the  tree  with  a  rag  or  rope, 
which  is  a  suflBcient  deterrent  to  any  possible  thief,  for 
superstitious  reasons. 

Maviti 

The  Maviti  are  a  tribe  of  raiders  who  have  crossed  the 
Rovuma  into  the  north-east  portion  of  the  colony.  The 
name  means  Zulu,  but  is  only  correctly  applied  to  this 
people  in  the  sense  that  they  have  copied  the  Zulu  mode 
of  warfare ;  they  are  really  Waninde,  and  are  variously 
known  as  Wandonde,  Wagindo,  Wangindo,  Mazitu, 
Mwangoni.  They  owe  their  origin  as  a  raiding  tribe  to 
a  great  Zulu  raid  which  swept  over  their  country,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  desire  to  abandon  their  peaceful 
agricultural  pursuits  for  buccaneering.  They  adopted 
therefore  the  head-dress  and  war  cry  of  the  Zulu,  and 
inspired  similar  terror  along  the  Rufiji  and  Rovuma  and 
farther  south  where  they  came  in  1878.  Their  principal 
abodes  are  the  plateau  country  east  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Rovuma  and  Lujenda,  and  the  islands  of  the  latter 
river. 

They  are  very  dark  and  of  a  low  type.  They  have  ceased 
to  be  the  formidable  and  restless  people  that  they  were, 
and  appear  to  have  returned  to  their  original  occupation 
of  tilling  the  land.  Travellers  have  reported  on  them  as 
being  friendly  and  docile. 

Their  dress  usually  consists  of  a  small  piece  of  cloth, 
held  up  by  a  waistband.  They  do  not  tattoo  themselves 
or  wear  the  pelele. 

They  live  in  small  villages,  far  apart.  Their  houses  are 
not  uniform  in  type,  but  are  built  in  all  kinds  of  East 
African  styles. 
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Yao  {Wayao,  Ajawa) 

The  Yao  inhabit  the  region  between  Lake  Nyasa  and  the 
Eovuma  and  Lujenda  Rivers  ;  they  have  extended  south- 
west to  the  Shire  region  (probably  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  Angoni),  where  they  largely  dominate  the  inferior 
Nyasa  people.  Their  principal  divisions  have  been 
Machininga  on  the  Lujenda,  Mazaniga  on  the  hills. 
Mtarika  was  a  chief  of  the  former,  Mataka  of  the  latter. 
They  have  migrated  of  recent  years  (especially  in  1912) 
into  German  East  Africa,  and  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers  east  of  the  Lujenda  among  the  other  populations. 
They  seem  to  have  come  inland  from  the  coast. 

Language. — Their  language  is  very  difficult  and  com- 

'  plicated.     They  are  conscious  of  this  themselves,  and  use 

Swahili  and  Ki-Nyanja  to  a  great  extent  in  their  trade 

transactions.     The  Yao  tongue  is  spoken  in  four  dialects. 

Type  and  Characteristics. — They  are  a  remarkably  fine 
race,  tall,  strong,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue, 
an,d  are  the  best  athletes  and  acrobats  of  Central 
Africa.  They  were  originally  an  aggressive  people,  but 
have  now  become  much  more  quietly  disposed.  They 
take  naturally  to  trade  and  have  considerable  business 
capacity,  some  of  which  they  devoted  to  the  slave  trade, 
wherein  they  acted  for  a  long  time  as  intermediaries 
between  the  tribes  of  the  interior  and  the  Arab  traders 
of  the  coast.  Contact  with  the  Arabs  has  modified  much 
of  their  ways  of  life,  costume,  and  religion.  They  are 
fond  of  travel  and  make  good  guides,  and  are  valued  as 
servants  and  carriers.  The  Yao  porter  will  carry  55  or 
60  lb.  for  18  or  20  miles  a  day  without  undue  fatigue. 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  enterprising  and  intelligent, 
but  incline  to  be  cunning  and  treacherous.  Some  who 
have  visited  the  coast  have  acquired  vices  of  civilization. 
They  have  negroid  faces,  remarkably  round,  and  for 
Africans  have  fair  skins.     Their  foreheads  are  compact, 
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but  not  particularly  receding ;  their  lips  are  full.  The 
Yao  are  often  Mohammedans,  but  their  religion  has  little 
eflFect  on  their  life  and  conduct ;  it  does  not  modify  their 
methods  of  eating  and  drinking,  nor  the  way  in  which 
they  treat  their  women.  In  most  respects  they  cling  to 
paganism.  An  authority  of  1887  states  that  their  chiefs 
practised  cannibalism  in  secret. 

Having  come  under  Arab  influence,  they  wear  white 
turbans,  and  white  robes  reaching  to  the  knee.  They  do 
not  tattoo  to  the  extent  of  some  of  their  neighbours ; 
they  only  have  a  sort  of  rosette  as  a  tribal  mark  on  the 
forehead  and  three  or  four  scars  about  2  inches  long 
midway  between  the  eye  and  ear,  or  on  the  forehead 
above  the  nasal  bone,  the  angle  showing  to  which  tribe 
the  man  belongs.  The  pelele  is  probably  only  found 
among  those  women  who  are  of  Nyasa  origin.  They  also 
file  the  teeth  to  points,  A  better  method  of  adornment 
that  they  employ  is  beadwork. 

Dwellings. — They  live  in  somewhat  large  settlements. 
Their  houses,  owing  to  Arab  influence,  are  oblong,  well 
thatched,  with  good-sized  doors  and  often  with  windows  ; 
they  are  carefully  plastered  ;  sometimes  they  are  enclosed 
with  a  fence.  In  the  centre  of  the  villages  is  a  roofed 
space  for  meeting. 

Food. — Milk  is  disliked  or  ignored  ;  eggs  are  only  eaten 
when  they  have  been  sat  on  for  some  time  and  deserted 
by  the  hen.  Fish  are  usually  split  and  roasted.  The  Yao 
also  eat  the  flesh  of  monkeys. 

Occupations. — As  warriors  they  prefer  bush  fighting 
and  not  assailing  fortified  places  ;  they  are  skilful  tacti- 
cians and  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  cover.  The 
spear  was  their  national  weapon,  but  now  they  are  usually 
armed  with  the  trade  gun.  They  are  the  best  native 
soldiers  in  the  north  of  the  territory,  combining  obedience 
with  some  degree  of  self-reliance,  but  are  apt  to  be 
cowardly  in  open  fight. 
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They  have  httle  love  for  agriculture,  but  they  raise 
peas  and  tobacco  by  irrigation,  plant  cassava,  maize,  and 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cultivate  mangoes  and  palms.  Their 
few  cattle  are  a  small  breed  and  their  sheep  of  a  large- 
tailed  variety,  usually  black ;  goats  are  also  kept. 

Nyasa   (Wanyasa,  Anyanja) 

The  Nyasa  live  in  the  Rovuma  country,  on  the  shores 
of  Lakes  Nyasa  and  Shirwa,  and  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Lujenda  River  to  its  confluence  with  the  Luambala  ; 
also  in  British  territory  to  the  south,  people  of  Nyasa 
stock  extending  down  the  Shire  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Zambezi.  In  the  north  they  are  much  mixed  with  the 
Yao,  who  have  long  terrorized  and  victimized  them. 

Language. — They  belong  to  the  Nyanja  group  of  the 
Bantu,  whose  languages  are  spoken  about  the  basin  of 
the  Zambezi,  the  Shire,  and  Lake  Nyasa.  Their  speech 
is  closely  akin  therefore  to  the  Ki-senga  and  Ki-maravi. 
It  has  been  loosely  described  as  intermediate  between 
Swahili  and  Zulu-Kaffir.  In  comparison  with  the  speech 
of  the  Makwa  and  Yao  it  is  easy  to  acquire.  The 
differences  of  dialect  become  pronounced,  because  the 
Nyasa  are  not  great  travellers. 

Type  and  Characteristics. — They  are  very  much  darker 
than  many  other  tribes.  Their  profiles  have  little 
prognathous  tendency.  They  are  well  made,  and  the 
faces  of  the  men  are  often  pleasant  and  intelligent- 
looking,  with  well-shaped  heads  and  high  foreheads. 
They  have  great  masses  of  hair  and  take  pride  in  the 
various  ways  of  adorning  it.  The  women  are  plain. 
The  Nyasa  are  an  industrious  people,  assiduous  in  culti- 
vating crops,  quiet  and  timid. 

The  Nyasa  are  desirous  of  dressing  hke  Europeans,  if 
they  can  afford  it.  They  tattoo  their  foreheads  and 
cicatrize  their  faces,  and  the  women  disfigure  themselves 
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with  the  pelele.  A  great  number  of  rings,  bracelets  and 
anklets  are  worn. 

Dwellings. — The  largest  Nyasa  village  has  over  100 
huts,  i.  e.  about  500  people.  Most  of  their  settlements 
are  considerably  smaller.  Both  types  of  house,  rect- 
angular and  circular,  are  found  among  them. 

Food. — They  have  the  same  peculiar  dislikes  that  have 
been  recorded  of  the  Yao  ;  but  in  meat-eating  they  have 
certain  tastes  that  are  not  general,  e.  g.  they  will  eat 
the  leopard  and  hyena.  They  have  a  great  fondness  for 
fombe. 

Occupations. — They  are  essentially  an  industrial  people. 
They  cultivate  crops,  fertilizing  the  ground  with  ashes 
and  burnt  soil.  Their  chief  crops  are  sorghum,  millet, 
beans,  ground  nuts,  yams,  rice,  pumpkins,  cassava,  sweet 
potatoes,  tobacco,  hemp,  hhang  (which  they  sell  to  the 
Banyans),  maize  (which  is  grown  all  the  year  round),  and 
three  varieties  of  cotton.  They  manufacture  cotton  into 
coarse  fabrics.  For  a  long  period  they  have  practised 
the  arts  of  the  potter  and  smith.  On  the  lakes  they  have 
the  further  industries  of  fishing,  net-making,  and  canoe- 
makitig.  In  house  construction  the  men  do  the  buUding, 
and  the  women  the  plastering. 

Magwangwara 

The  Magwangwara  live  along  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Nyasa ;  they  have  recently  moved  farther  north.  Their 
history  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Maviti  (above) ; 
being  a  non-Zulu  tribe,  they  have  become  enamoured  of 
Zulu  ways  as  a  result  of  the  Angoni  invasion  of  Nyasa- 
land,  absorbing  some  of  their  invaders,  and  have  copied 
their  models  by  raids  on  their  more  peaceable  members. 

There  are  Zulu  words  in  their  vocabulary,  but  for 
talking  with  them  the  Yao  speech  is  most  serviceable. 

They  are  light  coloured,  with  a  reddish  skin.  The 
women  have  a  regularity  of  feature  and  comeliness  rare 
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in  Africa.  They  are  a  race  of  robbers  and  fighters,  and 
go  to  fight  at  a  very  early  age.  Their  manner  is 
truculent  and  bullying. 

A  combination  of  Magwangwara  and  Maviti  would 
have  been  very  formidable,  but,  fortunately  for  the 
other  natives  and  the  vi^hite  settlers,  these  two  tribes 
have  beien  hereditary  enemies. 

Relations  between  Portuguese  and  Natives 

'  Whilst  in   our  own  colonies  we  have  educated  the 
native  .  .  .  the  Portuguese,  throughout  the  centuries  of 
their  occupation  of  East  Africa,  have  never  viewed  him 
in  any  but  a  proper  and  practical  light ;  for  them  he  is 
first  and  last  the  mdo  d'obra  (labouring  hand),  and  any 
proposition  tending  to  lessen  his  value  in  that  capacity 
would  never,  and  will  never,  be  entertained  by  them  .  .  . 
I  have  always  observed,  over  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  that  in  whatever  direction  the  Portuguese  may 
have  achieved  but  qualified  success,  they  have  always 
known  how  to  deal  with  the  negro  ;  and  want  of  respect 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  is  scarcely  ever  seen.     I  do  not 
mean  that  this  respect  is  extorted  by  cruelty  .  .  .'     Such 
is  the  view  of  an  authoritative  British  writer  (B,.  C.  F. 
Maugham,    Portuguese   East   Africa)  :     it    is   obviously 
debatable.     Other   writers    (not   excluding    Portuguese) 
attack  the  system,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  generations 
of  slavery  have  left  their  mark  on  the  relations  between 
Portuguese  and  native,  and  that  the  leading  virtues  of 
the  latter  have  often  been  extinguished;    also  that  the 
Portuguese  seldom  know  much  of  the  natives,  neither 
studying    their    ethnology    scientifically   nor    regarding 
their  customs  sympathetically,  and  rarely  taking  pains 
to  learn  their  language.     Moreover,  it  is  asserted  that 
an  appeal  to   the   Portuguese   authority  is   a  difficult 
matter ;   it  has  been  Portuguese  policy  in  the  past  to 
play  off  one  chief  against  another,  and  there  have  been 
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cases  where  different  Portuguese  governors  have  been 
supporters  of  rival  chiefs.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
though  the  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  be  still  as  stated 
above  towards  the  native  in  the'  mass,  the  value  of 
education  and  more  sympathetic  treatment  has  been 
recognized  in  recent  years  (compare  p.  132).  Dr.  Alvaro 
de  Castro,  the  Governor-General  in  1917,  is  quoted  as 
urging  a  larger  point  of  view  in  education,  on  the  ground 
that  upon  it  depends  all  those  other  efforts  that  may  be 
employed  in  the  civilization  of  the  native.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  extension  of  railways  forms  an  additional 
and  effective  guarantee  of  the  loyalty  of  the  native.  In 
the  troubles  before  1895  it  was  noted  that  the  chief  of 
MatoUa,  whose  territory  was  crossed  by  a  railway,  was 
the  only  one  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Portuguese. 

Relations  of  Natives  with  Arabs  and  Indians 

In  former  times  the  trade  relations  of  the  native  with 
the  Arab  were  as  an  article  of  merchandise  rather  than 
as  a  vendor  or  purchaser.  But  the  native  takes  readily 
to  trade,  and  has  done  a  good  deal  in  bringing  ivory, 
gum-copal,  rubber,  and  other  produce  of  the  interior  to 
the  coast.  Some  natives,  like  the  Yao,  have  come  much 
under  Arab  influence.  The  Banyan  has  had  a  greater 
hold  over  the  trade  with  the  natives  than  the  Portuguese 
has  ever  had.  There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  inter- 
breeding with  Asiatics,  and  the  lighter  complexion  of 
many  of  the  tribes  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Asiatic 
blood  in  their  veins.  Inherited  African  physique  and 
Indian  sagacity  makes  a  type  well  adapted  to  life  in 
these  parts. 

Missions  and  Education 

A  large  part  of  the  territory  has  been  covered  by 
missionary  activity.  There  are  Boman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Methodist,   and  other   non-conforming  bodies   at  work. 
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The  principal  foreign  missions  are  the  Swiss  Komande 
Mission  (Anabaptist)  in  Lourenzo  Marques  District 
(Eikatla  and  elsewhere) ;  the  American  Methodist  and 
other  missions  in  Lourenzo  Marques,  but  principalljr  in 
Inhambane,  and  in  Mossurise  ;  the  English  Mission  in 
the  same  districts  ;  the  Scottish  Mission  in  Quelimane 
District,  and  the  Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa 
(Anglican)  in  the  territory  bordering  Lake  Nyasa. 

There  are,  or  were,  Portuguese  missions  (Roman 
Catholic)  in  most  districts  as  far  north  as  that  of 
Mozambique.  They  were  subsidized  by  the  State,  but 
the  Portuguese  law  of  separation  between  Church  and 
State  has  recently  affected  them  seriously.  Provisions 
were  made  in  1913  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  religious 
missions,  and  the  secularization  of  the  priests'  seminary 
at  Sernache  is  said  to  have  '  given  the  death-blow '  to 
Portuguese  missionary  work  in  the  province.  It  appears 
that  the  missions  have  not  been  able  to  conform  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  alone  they  could 
receive  any  State  support  since  the  beginning  of  1915,  and 
that  although  priests  in  office  have  been  in  some  measure 
compensated,  their  work  lapses  when  they  leave  it  unless 
further  legislation  or  other  steps  are  taken  to  maintain 
it.  Meanwhile,  in  some  instances,  the  Portuguese 
missions — notably  in  the  Zambezi  territory,  as  at  the 
important  mission  of  S.  Jose  de  Boroma — were  worked 
by  German  and  Austrian  priests. 

On  the  other  hand,  secular  missions  {missaoes  civili- 
zacloras)  have  been  encouraged:  in  1915  it  was  decreed 
that  two  should  be  established  in  the  province,  and  one 
was  actually  sent. 

Some  Portuguese  writers  deplore  this  situation,  though 
not  necessarily  on  religious  grounds.  The  political  aspect 
weighs  strongly.  The  Portuguese  have  fallen  out  with 
foreign  missions  at  various  times.     Their  writers  appear 
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Mission,  whose  representatives  they  accuse  of  inculcating 
in  the  native  mind  a  greater  respect  for  the  '  foreigner ' 
than  for  the  Portuguese,  and  even  of  having,  on  certain 
occasions,  fomented  rebellion,  though  this  charge  is 
denied.  Again,  the  relations  of  the  Portuguese  au- 
thorities with  the  Universities'  Mission  in  the  Nyasa 
country  have  not  always  been  happy.  The  exceptional 
position  of  the  headquarters  of  the  mission  in  this  locality, 
on  Likoma  Island  in  Lake  Nyasa,  close  off"  the  Portuguese 
shore,  has  resulted  in  some  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  to  regard  the  island  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  have  a  grievance  against  the  Portuguese  administra- 
tion. In  1911,  when  the  African  Lakes  Corporation  had 
opened  a  store  on  the  island,  the  Portuguese  authorities 
feared  that  smuggling  would  take  place  from  it  into  their 
territory,  and  the  corporal  in  charge  of  the  post  at 
Kobwe  seized  one  of  the  mission  boats  and  imprisoned 
its  crew.  In  the  course  of  a  dispute  which  followed,  the 
corporal  killed  one  of  the  missionaries,  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Douglas.  Another  source  of  dissension  has  been  the 
nominal  obligation  upon  foreign  missions  to  teach  the 
Portuguese  language  in  their  schools. 

But  setting  such  incidents  apart,  the  Portuguese 
authorities  tolerate  the  foreign  missions,  and  some  of 
their  writers  admit  the  superiority,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  mission  workers,  in  training  and  in  ability  to  deal 
with  the  native,  over  their  own  officials.  They  desire 
to  see  the  missionary  devoting  his  chief  efforts  to  teach- 
ing the  native  to  work  and  training  him  in  agriculture 
and  handicrafts,  and  are  prepared  to  welcome  missionary 
collaboration  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  such  a  sphere  : 
though  one  body  of  opinion  supports  the  maintenance 
of  Roman  Catholic  teaching  (if  mainly  on  political 
grounds),  another  asserts  that  it  matters  little  under 
what  creed  the  native  is  instructed,  as  he  cannot  (in  the 
mass)  be  brought  to  so  full  a  conception  of  the  Christian 
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faith    as    to    distinguish    between    the    claims    of    the 
churches. 

In  addition  to  mission  schools  and  a  few  so-called 
parochial  schools,  the  provincial  government  or  local 
authorities  maintain  a  considerable  number  of  schools. 
The  majority  of  these  are  probably  of  post-republican 
creation,  but  the  general  situation  down  to  1915  was 
bad.  Education,  however,  is  stated  (1917)  to  be  '  stiU.  in 
the  process  of  organization,  though  it  has  latterly  made 
great  strides '.  It  is  controlled  by  a  Council  of  Education 
consisting  of  nominated  members,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Governor-General.  Educational  activity  is  greatest  in 
the  south  (Lourenzo  Marques,  &c,).  The  most  important 
school  in  the  province  is  the  5th  of  October  Secondary  and 
Technical  School  at  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  other  schools 
in  the  capital  are  maintained  by  the  1st  of  January 
Society  and  by  the  Institute  of  Joao  de  Deus.  There  are 
special  schools  for  native  nurses  and  midwives,  and  a 
school  in  connexion  with  the  survey  department.  In 
certain  other  municipalities  schools  have  been  established 
by  the  municipal  authorities.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  local  primary  or  elementary  schools  (escolas  de  edili- 
dade) — some  thirty  in  Lourenzo  Marques  District — 
frequently  under  native  teachers.  At  the  end  of  1915 
the  scholars  in  the  various  schools  in  the  province 
amounted  to  8,338.  The  number  of  white  children 
educated  in  the  province  is  said  to  have  largely  increased 
in  recent  years.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal 
with  the  children  of  the  considerable  poor  white  popula- 
tion of  Lourenzo  Marques. 

The  Mozambique,  Zambezia,  and  Nyassa  Companies 
have  established  a  few  schools,  the  first  and  third  being 
bound  to  do  so  by  the  terms  of  their  charters,  and  in  the 
Zambezi  districts  there  are  schools  connected  with  some 
of  the  prazos. 
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Health  Conditions 


The  whole  coastal  belt  bears  a  reputation  for  unhealthi- 
ness,  but  this  dates  from  a  period  when  precautions 
against  tropical  diseases  were  less  fully  understood  by- 
Europeans  than  they  are  now,  and  bad  conditions  have 
been  to  a  considerable  degree  countered  of  recent  years. 

While  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  conditions 
at  the  coast  and  on  the  middle  plateau  and  highlands,  the 
moist  heat  of  the  summer  months  is  trying  and  weakening, 
and  predisposes  the  European  to  disease,  over  a  l9,rge 
proportion  of  the  territory.  The  end  of  the  hot  season  is 
the  most  dangerous  period. 

The  two  serious  sources  of  danger  to  the  health  of 
Europeans  are  malaria  and  dysentery,  but  the  second  is 
not  common.  Malaria  has  been  diminished  by  preventive 
measures,  such  as  the  drainage  of  marshes  and  the  pro- 
vision of  two-storied  houses  in  which  the  upper  story 
has  a  verandah  protected  against  mosquitoes.  Black- 
water  fever  is  rare.  A  few  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia  and 
other  chest  complaints  occur.  Epidemics  of  small-pox, 
cholera,  &c.,  have  attacked  the  natives,  who  also  suffer 
fairly  commonly  from  skin  diseases,  rheumatism,  and 
other  diseases  which  rarely "  attack  Europeans  in  the 
province.  Venereal  diseases  attack  many  persons  among 
the  immigrant  population  in  larger  centres  and  among 
returned  native  labourers,  but  it  is  said  that  some  success 
has  attended  regulations  recently  made  in  this  connexion. 

A  form  of  sleeping  sickness  carried  by  the  tsetse  fly, 
glossina  morsitans,  and  more  severe  than  the  better- 
known  variety  communicated  by  glossina  'palfolis,  has 
appeared  from  German  East  Africa  across  the  border  in 
the  north-west  of  Portuguese  territory.  It  is  not  known 
to  have  infected  a  white  man.  Sleeping  sickness  seems 
also  to  have  occurred  sporadically  in  the  hinterland  of 
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Quelimane  District  and  in  Tete,  but  none  of  these  terri- 
tories is  gravely  affected. 

Conditions  at  Lourenzo  Marques  have  been  much 
improved  of  recent  years  by  the  fiUing  of  marshy  ground, 
the  provision  of  a  proper  water-supply  and  sanitation,  the 
laying  of  good  roads,  &c.,  and  fatal  cases  of  malaria  are 
not  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population.  There  are 
many  cases  of  tuberculosis,  though  the  number  tends  to 
decrease,  among  both  vs^hites  and,  more  especially,  natives. 
The  death-rate  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  the 
tovi'n  is  about  21  :  among  Europeans  alone  it  is  generally 
less.  From  1908  to  1916  the  number  of  deaths  among 
Europeans  fell  from  197  to  102,  almost  steadily,  but  the 
lovsrest  number  was  82  in  1914.  The  deaths  in  1916 
included  11  from  tuberculosis,  9  from  pneumonia,  8  from 
enteric,  6  from  dysentery,  4  from  malaria,  and  26  from 
other  fevers.  White  children  appear  to  flourish  at 
Lourenzo  Marques  now,  though  this  was  not  the  case 
formerly. 

Inhambane  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  healthiest 
station  on  the  coast.  Beira,  notwithstanding  its  low- 
Ijdng  situation  near  marshes,  is  said  to  be  practically 
free  of  malaria.  While  in  the  delta  of  the  Zambezi 
and  its  valley  generally  fever  is  common,  Chinde 
and  Quelimane  towns  are  conspicuously  free  of  it. 
Mozambique  town,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  its 
insular  situation,  is  very  unhealthy.  From  the  frequency 
with  which  officials  are  reported  absent  on  sick  leave,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Universities'  Mission  grants  a  holiday 
in  England  to  all  workers  on  the  completion  of  two  years' 
residence  in  Africa,  conditions  in  the  north  of  the  terri- 
tory appear  to  be,  on  the  whole,  trying  for  Europeans. 
Returns  for  the  year  1915  from  hospitals  at  Ibo  and  Port 
Amelia  showed  the  commonest  complaints  among  the 
small  white  population  to  be  malaria  and  syphilis: 
dysentery  was  absent. 
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GOVEENMENT  AND  TRADING  COMPANIES 
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Intkoduction 

Of  the  main  divisions  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  as 
detailed  on  p.  17,  only  the  districts  of  Lourenzo  Marques 
(with  Gaza),  Inhambane,  Quehmane,  Tete,  and  Mozam- 
bique are  directly  administered  by  the  State.  The 
territories  of  the  Mozambique  and  Nyassa  Companies, 
though  under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor- General, 
have  administrations  of  their  own,  controlled  by  the 
chartered  companies  to  whom  the  territories  have  been 
leased. 

Economic  and  administrative  activities  are  so  closely 
correlated  in  the  province  that  it  is  convenient  to  review 
them  together  in  this  chapter,  and  to  include  notices  of 
the  Zambezia  Company  (which  has  no  charter)  and  of  the 
problems  connected  with  native  labour  and  its  regulation. 
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Territories  directly  administered 

Until  quite  recently  the  Portuguese  constitution  treated 
the  colonies  as  provinces  {provincias  uUramarinas)  of  one 
centralized  state.  The  negroes  of  Mozambique,  like  the 
Chinese  of  Macao  or  the  Indians  of  Goa,  were  styled 
Portuguese  citizens  and  in  theory  enjoyed  the  same 
political  rights  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother-country. 
In  practice,  however,  they  were  subjected  to  the  despotic 
government  of  the  capital  with  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  local  affairs.  In  fact,  the  whole  trend  of  colonial 
legislation  was  not  so  much  to  develop  colonial  resources 
as  to  create  markets  for  Portuguese  agriculture  and 
industry,  and  artificiallj'^  to  maintain  these  markets  by 
high  protective  tariffs  calculated  to  eliminate  foreign 
competition.  Each  colony  had  'the  duty  of  preparing  an 
annual  budget,  but  that  budget,  when  submitted  to  the 
home  government  for  ratification,  could  be  revised  and 
altered  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion.  Colonial  items 
cculd  be  suppressed  and  replaced  by  handsome  subsidies 
to  various  institutions  at  home.  The  colony  had  no  voice 
in  fixing  either  the  number  or  the  salaries  of  officials  sent 
out  from  the  mother-country,  with  the  result  that  sine- 
cure posts  were  created  and  the  services  were  generally 
overstaffed,  while  candidates  often  owed  their  appointment 
not  to  any  special  qualification  but  to  favouritism  or 
political  influence.  Politics  played  an  important  part, 
and  the  fall  of  a  minister  at  Lisbon  often  entailed  the 
recall  of  colonial  governors.  Constant  changes  of  this 
kind  necessarily  had  an  unsettling  influence  on  the 
colony,  and  prevented  the  prosecution  of  a  definite  and 
progressive  policy.  In  spite  of  these  defects,  the  system, 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  and  able  man  like  Freire 
d'Andrade  (Governor  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  1907-10), 
gave  promising  results. 
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The  Revolution  and  Law  of  1914 

The  political  ferment  which  accompanied  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  rapid  succession  of  governors,  some  of  them 
unqualified  by  administrative  capacity  to  give  effect  to 
their  ideals,  plunged  the  colony  into  a  state  of  confusion 
from  which  it  is  only  now  slowly  recovering.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  theory  of  colonial  government  was  freely 
discussed,  and  an  honest  resolve  was  made  to  decentralize 
the  administration  and  grant  the  colonies  a  measure  of 
local  and  financial  autonomy.  The  result  was  the  law 
of  August  15,  1914.  The  principles  laid  down  in  this 
law  will  be  embodied  and  finally  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  colony  by  special  charters  (art.  2).  So  far,  how- 
ever, Portuguese  East  Africa  has  not  yet  received  its 
carta  organica. 

Under  the  new  law  the  supervision  formerly  exercised 
by  the  home  government  is  considerably  relaxed,  but  the 
colony  is  still  in  a  sense  a  province  of  Portugal,  and 
as'  such  is  represented  in  the  home  parliament :  according 
to  a  law  of  June  1,  1915,  the  colony  elects  two  deputies 
on  the  Camara  dos  Deputados  in  Lisbon  and  one  senator 
in  the  Upper  Chamber.  The  franchise  is  extended  to 
all  Portuguese  subjects  of  European  descent,  to  civilized 
natives,  and  to  foreigners  having  resided  for  at  least  five 
years  in  the  country.  For  municipal  elections  foreigners 
are  entitled  to  '  vote  after  two  years'  residence.  The 
conditions  on  which  they  may  be  elected  on  local  bodies 
have  not  yet  been  determined,  but  only  Portuguese  born 
or  naturalized  subjects  of  at  least  five  years'  standing 
may  sit  on  the  Government  Council. 

The  Governor-General  and  Councils 

The  Central  Colonial  Government  has  its  seat  in 
Lourenzo  Marques  and  is  vested  in  a  Governor-General, 
assisted  by  a  Government  Council.    The  Governor-General 
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{Governador  Geral)  is  appointed  by  and  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  home  government.  He  holds  the  rank  of 
a  minister  of  state  and  is  ex  officio  commander-in-chief 
of  the  colonial  troops  by  land  and  sea.  He  appoints 
officials  (except  judges  and  certain  heads  of  departments 
directly  nominated  by  the  home  government),  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Council  discusses  the  annual  budget 
and  generally  directs  the  administration  of  the  colony. 
The  Governor,  however,  has  no  right  to  interfere  in 
questions  affecting  foreign  politics,  customs  dues,  land 
concessions,  or  mining  rights.  He  may  not  override  the 
sentence  of  a  judge  unless  natives  are  concerned.  Finally, 
he  cannot  sanction  any  expenditure  not  provided  for  in 
the  budget,  nor  alter  the  destination  of  any  sums  without 
the  consent  of  the  home  government.  His  power  is  further 
limited  by  the  action  of  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
who,  on  his  own  authority,  may  veto  any  measure  taken 
by  the  Governor,  and  even  relieve  him  of  his  office.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Director  of  Finances  {Director  de 
Fazenda)  not  only  prepares  the  budget,  but  controls 
the  finances  of  the  whole  colony,  his  vise  being  required 
in  the  case  of  all  disbursements.  Although  deprived  of 
some  of  the  powers  formerly  possessed  by  the  Inspector 
de  Fazenda,  this  official  retains  a  practically  independent 
position.  He  is  entitled  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  home  government,  and  has  it  in  his  power  seriously 
to  hamper  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  Governor. 

The  Government  Council  {Conselho  de  Governo),  accord- 
ing to  art.  3,  base  23,  is  an  elective  body  consisting  of 
officials  and  private  citizens  residing  in  the  colony.  The 
proportion  of  the  latter  must  not  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  total.  In  1917  the  CouncU  consisted  of  17  members 
of  whom  only  7  were  elected,  the  others  beuig  officials. 
The  Governor-General  is  ex  officio  president  and  con- 
vener of  the  Council.  He  has  a  casting  vote  and  can 
suspend   the   execution   of  any   measure    which    in   his 
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opinion  is  detrimental  to  the  country.  In  such  a  case 
he  must  communicate  at  once  with  the  home  government. 
The  Council  meets  once  or  twice  in  each  year  ;  in  the 
interim  it  may  delegate  its  powers  to  a  Permanent  Com- 
mittee {Comissdo  Permanente).  The  Governor-General 
is  further  assisted  by  a  small  executive  composed  of 
a  Chief  of  Cabinet  and  two  aides-de-camp,  who  deal 
with  some  of  the  routine  matter. 

In  addition  there  is  a  Provincial  Council  {Conselho  de 
Frovincia)  whose  powers,  formerly  ill-defined,  are  now 
those  of  an  administrative  and  account  tribunal.  It  is 
composed  of  the  judges  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal 
{Belagdo  de  Mogambique),  two  members  elected  by  the 
joint  associations  of  business  men,  manufacturers  and 
landowners,  and  one  member  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Council.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Judge 
or  President  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal. 

Administrative  Departments  and  Officials 

The  administration  proper  is  entrusted  to  officials 
and  divided  into  a  number  of  departments  (Bepartigdes), 
each  directed  by  a  responsible  head  (Chefe  de  Bepafiigdo). 
The  departments  are  as  follows  : 

Secretary-General's  Department. 

Military  Department,  including  permanent  staff,  mili- 
tary court,  &c. 

Maritime  Department,  with  Port  Captains'  Offices  at 
Lourenzo  Marques,  Chinde,  Quelimane,  Mozambique,  and 
District  Offices  at  Inhambane,  Inhampura,  and  Antonio 
Enes  (Angoche).  With  this  department  is  also  connected 
a  Fisheries  Commission. 

Department  of  Justice  (see  below,  p.  147). 

Treasury  Department  (Fazenda),  at  the  head  of  which 
is  an  Inspector  (to  be  replaced  under  the  new  law  by 
a  Director).    The  department  is  responsible  for  the  keeping 
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of  all  accounts.  It  has  offices  in  Lourenzo  Marques, 
Chai-Chai,  Inhambane,  Quelimane,  Chinde,  Tete,  and 
Mozambique. 

Public  Works  Department,  with  offices  in  Lourenzo 
Marques,  Inhambane,  Quelimane,  Tete,  and  Mozambique. 

Port  and  Railway  Department. 

Customs  Department,  with  offices  at  Lourenzo  Marques, 
Chinde,  Quelimane,  Mozambique,  and  Inhambane. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department  (see  p.  437). 

Agricultural  Department,  with  experimental  station  at 
Umbeluzi,  agronomical  and  zootechnical  offices  at  Inham- 
bane and  Gaza,  nurseries  at  Namahacha,  a  veterinary 
section,  and  a  Council  of  Agriculture. 

Survey  Department,  with  head  office  at  Lourenzo  Mar- 
ques, sub-offices  at  Quelimane  and  Tete. 

Public  Health  Department.  Chief  hospital  with  labora- 
tories in  Lourenzo  Marques ;  hospitals  also  in  Chibuto, 
Chai-Chai,  Inhambane,  Quelimane,  Chinde,  Tete,  Mozam- 
bique, Angoche,  and  Memba. 

Native  Affairs  Department  and  Emigration  (see  p.  181). 

Council  of  Education  (p.  132). 

In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  Improvement  Com- 
missions {Comissoes  de  Melhoramentos) ,  supervising  the 
construction  of  important  public  works,  especially  har- 
bours and  railways.  Such  commissions  exist  at  Lourenzo 
Marques  (Conselho  de  Administragao  do  Porto  e  Caminho 
de  Perro),  Quelimane  (Quelimane-Shire  Railway),  Mozam- 
bique (Mozambique-Nyasaland  Railway),  and  for  the 
Gaza  Railway.  These  commissions  consist  of  officials 
and  co-opted  members,  the  deliberations  being  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Governor-General. 

District  Government 
The  territory  directly  administered  by  the  State  is 
divided,  as  already  stated,  into  five  districts,  Lourenzo 
Marques,  Inhambane,  Quelimane,  Tete,  and  Mozambique. 
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At  the  head  of  each  district  there  is  a  District  Governor 
{Governador  de  Distrito),  appointed  by  the  home  govern- 
ment upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor-General, 
except  at  Lourenzo  Marques,  where  the  Governor-General 
acts  at  the  same  time  as  District  Governor.  According 
to  the  law  of  1914  the  District  Governor  holds  the  rank 
of  a  general  or  a  rear-admiral.  His  powers,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Governor-General,  include  the 
supreme  civil,  military,  and  naval  command  within  the 
district,  the  drafting  of  the  budget  of  the  district,  the 
appointment  of  minor  officials,  and  the  disciplinary 
control  of  all  district  officials  (except  judges).  In  the 
discharge  of  his  office  he  is  assisted  by  a  District  Council 
(Conselho  de  Distrito),  consisting  of  officials  and  elected 
members.  The  administrative  work  of  the  district  is 
allotted  to  various  departments (JSepar^^'poes), each  directed 
by  a  Chefe  de  servigo  distrital. 

Municipal  and  other  forms  of  Local  Government 

According  to  the  law  of  1914  colonial  districts  are  sub- 
divided into  the  following  groups :  (1)  Co»ceZ/ios,  including 
areas  with  important  white  settlements  and  native  popula- 
tions who  have  reached  a  high  standard  of  civilization ; 

(2)  Circunscrigoes  Civis,  areas  inhabited  mainly  by  natives 
who,  although  completely  pacified,  are  still  uncivilized ; 

(3)  Capitanias-mores  or  Comandos  Militares,  areas  in- 
habited by  natives  not  fully  pacified. 

A  larger  measure  of  self-administration  is  granted  to 
concelhos,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  circunscri96es  civis, 
the  government  is  entrusted  to  civil  Administradores  or 
Chefes  appointed  by  the  District  Governor.  The  capi- 
tanias-mores, on  the  other  hand,  are  under  a  military 
regime,  which,  however,  is  replaced  by  a  civil  administra- 
tion as  soon  as  internal  conditions  permit.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Administrador,  Chefe,  or  Capitao-mor  to  familiarize 
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himself  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  natives,  direct 
their  politics,  intervene  as  arbiter  or  peacemaker  in  cases 
of  disputes,  and  assist  in  applying  the  regulations  affecting 
recruiting  and  emigration  of  natives.  His  chief  duty, 
however,  is  to  collect  taxes  imposed  on  natives,  particu- 
larly the  hut-tax. 

The  law  further  provides  for  the  subdivision  of  the 
concelho  into  wards  (bairros  or  aldeias)  or  parishes 
{freguesias  or  localidades),  each  with  a  small  civil  ad- 
ministration of  its  own ;  of  the  circunscrigSo  civil  into 
delegagoes,  divisoes  or  fostos  civis ;  and  finally  of  the 
capitania-mor  or  comando  militar  into  postos  militares, 
including  one  or  more  ethnical  or  political  native  groups, 
whose  chiefs,  whenever  possible,  are  to  receive  some 
administrative  powers. 

At  the  present  time  (1917)  the  district  of  Lourenzo 
Marques  consists  of  the  concelho  of  Lourenzo  Marques  and 
11  circunscricoes  :  Marracuene,  Manhiga,  Sabid,  Magude, 
Maputo,  Bilene,  Chonguene,  Manjacaze,  Chibuto,  Guija, 
and  Namahacha. 

The  district  of  Inhambane  includes  10  circunscrigoes  : 
Vilanculos,  Massinga,  Mocodoene,  Murrumbene,  Homoine, 
Maxixe,  Panda,  Cumbana,  Inharrime,  and  Zavala. 

The  district  of  Tete  includes  6  circunscrigoes  :  Barue, 
Maravia,  Makanga,  Mutarara,  Zumbo,  and  Chicoa. 

The  district  of  Quelimane  is  almost  wholly  under  the 
prazos  administration  (see  below,  p.  144).  It  has  one 
circunscricao,  however,  in  Maganja  da  Costa. 

Localities  of  sufficient  importance,  such  as  capitals  of 
districts  or  centres  of  concelhos,  may  be  administered  by 
municipal  councils  (Camaras  Municipals),  elected  bodies, 
or  municipal  commissions  {Comissoes  Mtmicipais),  com- 
posed of  the  chief  official  and  two  elected  members.  All 
Portuguese  residents  who  can  read  and  write  Portuguese 
are  electors  and  eligible.  Under  the  law  of  1914  the 
franchise  may  be  extended  to  foreigners  who  have  resided 
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five  years  in  the  country,  but  their  number  on  any 
council  shall  never  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  out  of 
a  body  of  three,  or  two  out  of  a  body  of  five.  Smaller 
localities  of  at  least  20  electors  may  appoint  local  com- 
mittees (Juntas  Locals)  of  three  members,  including  the 
schoolmaster  (if  there  is  one).  These  committees  have 
taken  the  place-  of  the  parish  committees  (Juntas  de 
Paroquia),  formerly  presided  over  by  the  parish  priests. 
In  most  towns,  however,  the  power  is  still  wholly  centred 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  official,  known  as  Administrador 
de  Edilidade.  But  the  law  of  1914  insists  on  the  early 
suppression  of  administrations  on  which  the  resident 
population  are  not  represented. 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  local  bodies  to  maintain  roads, 
bridges,  and  waterways,  open  wells  or  build  reservoirs, 
regulate  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  locality, 
establish  markets  and  fairs,  create  and  maintain  infirma- 
ries, and  prepare  the  local  budget.  Their  income  is 
derived  from  their  own  capital  or  property,  taxes  on 
imports  (levied  on  their  behalf  by  the  Customs),  various 
small  imposts,  and  trade  licences.  In  1910  the  practice 
was  also  started  of  remitting  local  bodies  12  per  cent, 
of  the  yield  of  the  hut-tax. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  municipal  administra- 
tion has  not  proved  an  unqualified  success,  its  comparative 
failure  being  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  opposition  of 
officials  who  endeavour  to  retain  all  the  power  in  their 
own  hands,  on  the  other  to  the  apathy  of  Portuguese 
colonists,  who  with  rare  exceptions  have  taken  little 
interest  in  local  politics.  Even  in  Lourenzo  Marques  the 
municipal  council  was  for  many  years  quite  powerless, 
and  in  1897  was  replaced  by  a  Commission  of  five 
members  chosen  by  the  Governor-General.  The  present 
municipal  council  of  five  members  is  elective. 

In  1916  the  following  municipal  administrations  were 
in  existence  : 
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District  of  Lourenzo  Marques  :  Camara  Municipal  at 
Lourenzo  Marques  ;  ComissSo  Municipal  at  Chai-Chai  ; 
Edilidades  at  all  the  centres  ©f  circunscrigoes  (see  list 
above). 

District  of  Inhambane  :  ComissSo  Municipal  at  Inham- 
bane  ;  Edilidades  at  all  the  centres  of  circunscricoes. 

District  of  Tete  :  ComissSo  Municipal  at  Tete. 

District  of  Quelimane  :  Comissoes  Municipals  at  Queli- 
mane  and  Chinde. 

District  of  Mozambique  :  Comissao  Municipal  at  Mozam- 
bique ;  Edilidades  at  Mosuril,  Memba,  and  Angoche, 

Prazos  Administration 

A  considerable  part  of  the  province,  especially  in 
Zambezia,  is  still  administered  under  the  so-called  Prazos 
system,  a  survival  of  early  Portuguese  colonial  methods. 
The  first  prazos  de  coroa  were  established  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Zambezia  was 
leased  to  holders  invested  with  unlimited  powers,  who 
became  regular  feudal  lords  and  often  defied  Portuguese 
authority.  Quite  early  the  practice  was  started  of 
bestowing  these  prazos  for  three  generations  upon  young 
women,  sent  out  from  Portugal,  the  succession  of  thfe 
property  going  in  the  female  line  instead  of  through  their 
sons.  These  women  and  their  successors  were  under  the 
obligation  of  marrying  pure  Portuguese ;  nevertheless 
many  prazos  fell  into  the  power  of  half-castes.  The 
prazos  were  a  useful  means  of  penetration  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  very  effective  in  helping  to  establish 
some  form  of  Portuguese  suzerainty,  at  little  or  no 
expense  to  the  Government.  Most  of  the  holders  lived 
on  the  product  of  poll-tax  (mussoco)  and  the  profits  derived 
from  the  slave  traffic  ;  but  after  the  abolition  of  slavery 
some  attention  was  paid  to  the  development  of  agri- 
culture.    The  system,  however,  was  strongly  criticized. 
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and  by  decree  of  August  13,  1832,  it  was  abolished,  but 
'  the  prohibition  was  not  applied  to  Mozambique  until 
1854.  Even  then  it  remained  a  dead  letter.  Only 
during  the  period  1880-90  did  the  State  attempt  to 
administer  prazos  directly.  The  attempt,  moreover, 
proved  so  unsuccessful  that  in  1890  the  prazos  system, 
with  certain  important  modifications,  was  restored.  The 
prazo  became  now  little  but  a  land  concession  (usually 
for  a  period  of  twenty- five  years)  granted  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  upset-price  was  put  so  high  that  it  became 
impossible  for  the  holder  or  lessee  to  live  merely  on  the 
difference  between  the  taxes  he  collected  and  the  rent  he 
paid  to  the  State.  (In  1916  the  share  of  the  holder  was 
fixed  at  30  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  tax  collected.) 
The  holder  is  now  compelled  to  put  under  cultivation 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  land  he  leases.  He  acts  as 
magistrate  and  tax-gatherer  to  the  natives,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  his  duty  to  look  after  their  welfare, 
provide  them  with  seeds  and  agricultural  implements, 
educate  the  children,  and  minister  to  the  sick.  He  is 
entitled  to  maintain  a  number  of  ci/paes  or  native  soldiers 
for  police  purposes.  It  is  the  duty  of  district  governors 
and  special  inspectors,  created  for  the  purpose,  to  see 
that  prazo-holders  fulfil  their  obligations.  The  system  in 
its  present  form  allows  scope  to  individual  enterprise 
and  energy,  and  under  it  agriculture  is  making  consider- 
able progress  in  lower  Zambezia. 

The  size  of  prazos  varies  considerably ;  some  are  but 
a  few  hundred  square  miles,  others  half  as  large  again  as 
the  county  of  York.  Many  are  situated  in  Zambezia,  in 
the  districts  of  Quelimane  and  Tete,  and  the  majority 
of  these  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Zambezia 
Company,  which  in  its  turn  has  sublet  several  to  indi- 
vidual leaseholders  or  to  smaller  companies.  Others  are 
included  in  the  territory  controlled  by  the  Mozambique 
Company,  the  Company  being  by  its  charter  expressly 
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bound  to  uphold  the  prazos  administration.     In  1897  it 
was  proposed  to  divide  the  district  of  Gaza  (now  part  • 
of  the  district  of  Lourenzo  Marques)  into  ten  prazos,  but 
the  scheme  apparently  never  materialized. 

Military  Organization 

In  military  matters  the  Province  of  Mozambique  and 
that  of  Angola  constitute  together  one  of  the  three 
groups  into  which  the  Portuguese  colonial  army  is 
divided.  The  peace  establishment  consisted  of  European 
and  native  troops,  and  included  for  Mozambique  the 
following  units  : 

War  Material  Depot  {Deposito  de  Material  de  Guerra). 

One  Mixed  Battery. 

The  Republican  Guard  of  Lourenzo  Marques. 

Twelve  companies  of  Native  Infantry  {Conipanhias 
Indigenas). 

One  Disciplinary  Company  [Companhia  Disciplinar). 

Five  D^p6t  and  Recruiting  Companies  {Companhias 
de  Deposito  e  Recrutamento). 

A  convict  d^pot  {Depdsito  Geral  de  Sentenciados). 

A  military  prison  {Casa  da  Redusao). 

In  1916  the  staflP,  officers,  and  men  in  the  pay  of  the 
colony  numbered  5,095. 

The  Governor-General  of  the  Province,  assisted  by  a 
permanent  staff,  is  by  virtue  of  his  office  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  colonial  forces.  Disciplinary  questions  may 
be  settled  by  him  or  referred  to  the  permanent  Military 
Tribunal. 

According  to  Portuguese  critics  the  colonial  army  was 
not  provided  with  adequate  quarters  and  armaments,  and 
the  European  officers  and  N.C.O.'s  were  paid  less  than 
those  serving  in  the  home  forces.  The  natives,  especially 
the  Landin,  have  the  reputation  of  being  good  fighters, 
but  they  are  naturally  averse  from  military  service.      In 
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addition  to  the  units  referred  to  above,  native  soldiers 
are  employed  in  considerable  numbers  by  the  chartered 
companies  and  the  holders  of  prazos. 

The  duty  of  maintaining  order,  preventing  smuggling, 
&c.,  is  entrusted  to  a  Corpo  de  Policia  e  Fiscalizagdo.  In 
1910  it  was  proposed  to  raise  its  strength  to  14  officers, 
354  European  N.CO.'s  and  privates,  266  natives,  and 
110  horses.  On  the  coast  and  on  the  Zambezi  River  the 
Customs  officials  are  assisted  by  a  Policia  Maritima 
provided  with  patrol  boats. 


Justice 

Portuguese  East  Africa  constitutes  one  of  the  three 
Distritos  Judiciais  into  which  the  Portuguese  colonies 
have  been  divided.  The  administration  of  justice  within 
the  territories  of  the  chartered  companies,  as  well  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  province,  is  directly  controlled  by  the 
home  government,  the  interference  of  governors  with  the 
action  of  judges  being  illegal.  In  theory  the  law  makes 
no  difference  between  the  European  and  the  native ; 
both  are  tried  in  the  same  courts  and  judged  according 
to  the  same  standard.  In  practice,  however,  officials 
have  often  discharged  the  duties  of  judges  in  cases  in 
which  natives  only  were  concerned.  The  law  of  1914 
has  legalized  this  practice.  Native  customs  are  to  be 
codified,  native  chiefs  to  be  given  some  voice  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  no  European  judges  are  to 
be  appointed  who  do  not  possess  the  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  native  language.  These  changes,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  taken  place  yet. 

In  1916  the  following  courts  were  in  existence: 

The  Provincial  Court  of  Appeal  (Tribunal  de  Relagdo), 
established  in  the  town  of-  Mozambique.  It  was  com- 
posed of  five  judges  (one  of  them  acting  as  President), 
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and  an  Attorney-General.  In  1914  the  Court  dealt  with 
198  lawsuits. 

The  Civil  and  Commercial  Court  [Juizo  Civil  e 
Comercial)  at  Lourenzo  Marques,  which  consisted  of  one 
judge,  one  state  prosecutor  {Delegado),  a  registrar  of 
deeds  [Conservador) ,  clerks  and  secretaries,  and  a  jury  of 
fifteen  members. 

The  Criminal  Court  [Juizo  Criminal)  at  Lourenzo 
Marques,  which  included  one  judge,  one  state  prosecutor, 
and  one  warrant  officer  [Auditor  Juiz  do  Tribunal 
Militar). 

Local  Courts  [Comarcas),  divided  into  two  classes : 
Comarcas  de  primeira  classe  existed  at  Lourenzo  Marques, 
Beira,  and  Quelimane ;  Comarcas  de  segunda  classe  at 
Cabo  Delgado,  Inhambane,  and  Mozambique.  A  jury  of 
fifteen  members  was  elected  in  connexion  with  each  of 
these  courts. 

Petty  Courts  [Julgados)  have  been  created  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony,  especially  in  the  territories  of  the 
chartered  companies.  In  1915  a  Julgado  was  established 
at  Chai-Chai. 

Finance 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Republic  the  finances  of  all 
the  Portuguese  colonies  were  administered  from  Lisbon, 
by  means  of  finance  inspectors  [Inspectores  de  Fazenda) 
who  controlled  every  item  of  income  and  expenditure, 
and  had  the  power  to  veto  any  measure  of  the  Governor 
afiecting  finances,  and  to  report  direct  to  the  home 
government.  Although  the  accounts  of  the  various 
colonies  were  to  some  extent  kept  apart,  yet  their  balances 
were  pooled,  the  surplus  of  one  colony  being  utilized  to 
make  good  the  deficit  of  another.  The  budget  of  each 
colony  was  revised  by  the  home  government.  The  colony 
was  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  administration, 
to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  upkeep  of  the  naval  and 
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colonial  ministry,  and  in  addition  to  subsidize  navigation 
companies,  educational  institutions,  and  hospitals  estab- 
lished in  the  mother  country.  The  object  of  this  policy 
appears  to  have  been  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
colonies  were  a  burden  to  the  State  and  the  cause  of  the 
unsatisfactory  financial  conditions  prevailing  in  Portugal. 
At  the  persistent  demand  of  the  colonies  some  remedy 
was  granted  in  1907  and  1910,  but  it  was  not  until  1914 
that  the  whole  scheme  was  revised.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law  each  colony  shall  manage  its  own  finances, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  home  government, 
the  Inspector  de  Fazenda  being  replaced  by  a  Director 
whose  powers  will  be  those  of  a  chief  accountant,  without 
ability  to  interfere  in  the  policy  of  the  Governor-General. 
The  law  further  determines  that  in  future  the  colony 
shall  only  be  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion incurred  by  officials  residing  in  the  colony.  The 
colony  may  dispose  of  any  surplus  money  available,  and 
will  not  be  expected  to  contribute  to  any  institution 
established  outside  its  frontiers,  except  with  its  consent. 
If,  however,  the  safety  of  the  colony  requires  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Portuguese  army  or  navy,  the  colony  will 
be  expected  to  bear  its  share  of  the  expenses,  the  maxi- 
mum being  fixed  at  23  per  cent,  of  its  total  income. 

The  colony  is  authorized  to  levy  loans  for  productive 
enterprises,  or  with  a  view  to  develop  natural  resources. 
The  sanction  of  the  home  government  is  required  in  the 
case  of  important  loans  or  loans]  spread  over  a  period  of 
more  than  five  years. 

By  the  law  of  1914  the  colony  is  entitled  to  keep  for 
its  own  requirements  (1)  all  moneys  derived  from 
impositions  and  taxes,  raised  on  its  behalf  within  the 
territory  or  outside,  (2)  profits  on  local  railways,  post 
offices,  telegraphs,  and  telephones. 
The  chief  imposts  consist  of : 
(1)  Customs  dues  (see  below,  p.  308) 
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(2)  Taxes  on  emigration  (see  below,  p.  174). 

(3)  Hut-tax  (imposto  de  pdhota,  sometimes  called 
mussoco,  although  the  latter  term  properly  denotes  a 
poll-tax  levied  in  the  prazos).  This  tax  was  first  estab- 
lished by  a  decree  of  1851,  and  imposed  at  a  uniform  rate 
on  each  hut  in  substitution  of  the  arbitrary  forced  labour 
to  which  natives  were  previously  subjected.  The  amount, 
payable  in  money  or  in  kind,  was  gradually  raised  and 
stood  in  1910  at  £1  in  the  territory  to  the  south  of  the 
Sabi,  and  at  10s.  elsewhere.  It  constitutes  at  present 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  of  the  province,  all  the  more 
profitable  as,  in  the  southern  districts  especially,  it  is 
often  paid  in  English  gold.  In  concelhos  and  circun- 
scrijoes  the  tax  is  collected  by  the  administrador  or 
chefe,  engaged  at  fixed  salaries,  but  in  districts  under 
military  administration  the  capitao-mor  usually  receives 
a  commission  on  the  amount  he  collects.  Under  the 
prazos  system  the  holder  or  lessee  of  the  prazo  collects 
and  retains  the  poll-tax  or  mussoco  in  return  for  a  fixed 
rent.  Further  discussion  of  these  taxes  will  be  found  on 
p.  145.  Under  certain  conditions  they  may  be  com- 
pounded for  by  labour. 

(4)  Commercial  and  industrial  tax  {contrihugdo  com- 
inercial  e  industrial),  imposed  chiefly  in  the  form  of  trade 
licences.  Except  on  establishments  selling  intoxicants, 
the  tax  has  been  considerably  reduced,  especially  in  the 
districts  to  the  south  of  the  Sabi.  In  many  cases  it 
amounts  to  a  mere  stamp  duty,  and  is  levied  with  a  view 
to  check  smuggling  rather  than  to  raise  revenue.  For 
the  same  reason  the  tax  is  generally  higher  on  shops 
set  up  in  the  bush  than  on  those  situated  in  towns  or 
villages.  A  tax  has  also  been  imposed  on  Asiatic  traders 
by  compelling  them  to  provide  themselves  with  a  pass- 
port which  must  be  renewed  annually.  In  1908  it  was 
proposed  to  fix  the  fee  at  £3. 

(5)  Stamp  duty  payable  on  cheques,  promissory  notes, 
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contracts,    powers    of    attorney,    receipts,    bills    of    ex- 
change, &c. 

The  revenue  of  the  Province,  as  estimated  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1917,  is  7,507,979$  00.  The  normal 
rate  of  exchange  (see  p.  152,  below)  is  4$  50  to  the 
£  sterling,  the  actual  rate  about  7$  50  (December,  1916). 
The  revenue  is  the  highest  recorded  in  the  currency  of 
the  country,  but  it  includes  the  greater  part  of  a  loan 
of  500,000$  00  for  public  improvements.  The  following 
are  the  leading  items  of  revenue  : 


Source  of  Revenue 

Native  hut-tax  . 

Railways  . 

Customs 

Emigration  of  natives 

Loan   raised   for    developments   and 

improvements 
Miscellaneous  . 
Commercial  tax 
District  and  municipal  contributions 

for  new  Service  of  Health 
Rents  from  the  Prazos 
Reserve   funds   from  Harbours    and 

Railways 
Post  and  Telegraphs  . 
Revenue  Stamps 
Property  Tax 
Industrial  Tax   . 
Income   from   the  Wharf  (Lourenzo 

Marques)        .  ... 


Amount  in  Escudos 

1,170,000$  GO 

1,158,000100 

1,126,000$  00 

700,000$  00 

470,000$  00 
400,000$  00 
270,000$  00 

189,033$  00 
170,000$  00 

130,000$  00 
125,000$  00 
120,000$  00 
100,000$  00 
100,000$  00 

100,000$  00 


The  expenditure  is  just  covered  by  revenue.  The  chief 
items  are  under  the  heading  of  administration.  This  is 
not  surprising  considering  that  there  were  over  10,000 
people  in  Government  pay. 
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CUBRENCY 


By  a  law  of  1896  only  Portuguese  coins  and  notes  of 
the  Portuguese  Banco  Nacional  Ultramarino  are  legal 
tender  in  the  districts  directly  administered  by  the  State, 
but  British  gold  and  silver  are  used  extensively  on  the 
coast,  especially  among  the  floating  population  of  Lourenzo 
Marques,  and  British  silver  circulates  in  the  Lake  Nyasa 
districts.  For  commercial  purposes  the  law  has  always 
been  more  or  less  in  abeyance,  owing  especially  to  the 
scarcity  of  Portuguese  silver  (the  supply  of  which  is  con- 
stantly reduced  by  oflicials,  soldiers,  or  emigrants  re- 
turning to  Portugal  with  their  earnings  in  cash),  but 
Government  offices  accept  payment  in  Portuguese  cur- 
rency only  ;  English  silver  is  therefore  exchanged  at  the 
banks  in  considerable  quantity,  and  thence  sent  back  or 
smuggled  into  Transvaal  (smuggling  being  a  profitable 
operation  as  the  Government  charges  an  export  tax  on 
silver  of  2  per  cent.,  and  an  industrial  tax  of  1  per  cent.). 
An  exception  is  made,  however,  for  natives  returning 
from  Transvaal,  who  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  paying 
their  taxes  in  English  gold.  In  1908  the  Governor- 
General  (Freire  d'Andrade)  tentatively  suggested  that 
the  law  of  1896  should  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  free 
circulation  of  English  money  should  be  authorized.  Such 
a  measure  would  have  greatly  reduced  the  evil  arising 
out  of  a  constantly  varying  rate  of  exchange  and  the 
marked  depreciation  on  the  Portuguese  bank-notes.  But 
for  political  reasons  the  change  did  not  commend  itself, 
and  in  1916  even  the  toleration  previously  extended  to 
English  money  was  withdrawn,  the  circulation  of  all 
foreign  coins  (both  gold  and  silver)  being  prohibited. 

The  present  unit  of  the  monetary  system  is  the  gold 
escudo,  worth  normally  about  4s.  5\d.,  but,  as  indicated 
above,  the  rate  varies.  100  centavos  =  1  escudo.  The 
gold    escudo   is    equivalent    to    the  milreis    (1,000    reis) 
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of  the  old  coinage  which  was  abohshed  in  1911. 
1,000  escudo  are  called  a  conto.  Gold  coins  are  2,  5, 
and  10  escudos  pieces  ;  silver  coins  are  1  escudo  and 
50,  20,  and  10  centavos  pieces  (the  10  centavos 
piece  corresponding  to  the  former  tostdo)  ;  there  are 
bronze  and  nickel  coins  of  4,  2,  1,  and  |-centavo  (the 
2  centavos  piece,  also  known  as  vintem,  corresponds 
approximately  to  the  English  penny).  The  gold  coins 
and  the  silver  escudos  are  -900  fine  ;  the  other  silver  coins 
are  -835  fine. 

The  exchange  between  gold  and  escudos  follows  the 
bank  rates  of  Mozambique,  but  is  usually  about  |  per 
cent,  dearer  for  notes.  For  exchange  into  silver  and 
copper  about  2  per  cent,  extra  is  usually  charged,  and 
about  1  per  cent,  is  charged  for  cashing  foreign  drafts. 

The  Banco  Nacional  Ultramarine  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  of  issuing  notes  in  the  colony  (including 
the  territories  of  the  chartered  companies),  but  the 
original  contract  lapsed  in  1911,  and  although  it  was 
temporarily  renewed  the  fate  of  the  bank  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  finally  settled.  The  Banco  Nacional 
Ultramarine  has  a  branch  {filial)  at  Lourenzo  Marques 
and  agencies  {agendas)  in  the  more  important  coast 
towns. 

Foreign  Consulates 

In  1917  the  following  foreign  Powers  were  represented 
in  the  colony — at  Lourenzo  Marques  except  where  other- 
wise stated  : 

Great  Britain  by  a  Consul-General  and  a  Vice-Consul 
at  Lourenzo  Marques  ;  Acting  Vice-Consuls  at  Beira, 
Mozambique,  Quelimane,  and  Port  Amelia ;  a  Consular 
Agent  at  Tete. 

France  by  a  Vice- Consul. 

United  States  by  a  Consul  and  a  Vice-Consul-Com- 
mercial. 
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Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Italy,  Spain,  and  China 
each  by  a  Consul-Commercial. 

Belgium  by  a  Vice-Consul. 

Russia  by  the  Vice-Consul  of  France. 

Holland  by  a  representative  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Dutch  Consul-General  at  Pretoria. 

Before  the  war  there  were  a  German  Consul  and  a 
Consul  Commercial  for  Austria-Hungary  at  Lourenzo 
Marques. 


Mozambique  Company 

The  Mozambique  Company  (Companhia  de  Mogam- 
hique),  the  more  important  of  the  two  chartered  com- 
panies administering  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  was 
incorporated  by  a  charter  of  March  8,  1888,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  concession  of  the  minei'al  rights 
over  the  country  comprised  in  the  hydrographical  basins 
of  the  rivers  Pungwe  and  Buzi.  It  began  with  a  capital 
of  £40,000  in  shares  of  £1,  the  whole  of  the  money  being 
available  for  working  capital,  as  nothing  was  paid  for  the 
concession.  In  the  later  part  of  1889  the  capital  was 
increased  to  £80,000.  On  February  11, 1891,  the  Govern- 
ment granted  the  Company,  by  royal  charter,  sovereign 
rights  over  the  provinces  of  Manica  and  Sofala.  The 
authorized  capital  is  now  £1,500,000  in  shares  of  £1, 
of  which,  down  to  1916,  £1,222,221  had  been  issued  and 
paid  up.  The  conditions  set  forth  in  the  charter  were 
modified  by  decrees  of  July  31,  1891,  December  22, 1893, 
May  17,  1897,  June  27,  1900,  and  July  27,  1900.  The 
statutes  of  the  Company  were  approved  by  decree  of 
June  14,  1902,  and  modifications  thereof  were  instituted 
by  decrees  of  August  17,  1905,  and  May  19,  1909.  The 
bases  for  administration  of  the  territory  were  approved 
by  decree  of  May  7,  1892. 
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Limits  of  Territory. — The  territory  is  limited  (Decree 
of  May  17,  1897)  :  To  the  north  by  the  course  of  the 
River  Zambezi,  from  its  most  southern  mouth  up  to  the 
confluence  of  the  River  Ruenya,  including  all  the  islands 
which,  up  to  189 1,  formed  part  of  the  prazos  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Zambezi ;  to  the  north-west  by  the 
River  Ruenya  ;  to  the  west  by  the  frontier  of  the  Province 
of  Mozambique,  in  the  part  lying  between  the  rivers 
Ruenya  and  Limpopo,  and  by  this  latter  river  to  the 
point  where  it  is  cut  by  the  32nd  meridian ;  to  the  south 
by  a  line  drawn  from  this  latter  point  up  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  33rd  meridian  with  the  22nd  parallel  and 
thereafter  by  this  parallel  to  the  coast,  with  the  devia- 
tions necessary  to  avoid  dividing  the  land  of  any  one  chief 
and  so  that  the  areas  thus  acquired  by  the  Company  or 
allotted  to  the  Government  may  be  as  near  as  possible 
equal ;  and  to  the  east  by  the  ocean. 

Duration  of  Lease. — The  Company's  concession  is  limited 
to  a  period  of  fifty  years,  but  may  be  rescinded  in  case  of 
the  insolvency  of  the  Company  or  its  failure  to  fulfil  the 
stipulations  agreed  upon.  The  provisions  of  the  decrees 
may  be  modified  or  revoked  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  and 
thereafter  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  twenty  years,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  exclusive  rights,  dominions  of  lands, 
and  State  attributes. 

(The  first  concession  was  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.) 

Character  of  the  Company. — The  Company  shall  have 
the  character  of  a  joint-stock  company  with  limited 
liability,  its  statutes  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Government.  It  shall  be  considered  Portuguese  for  all 
efiects,  and  shall  have  its  head-quarters  and  principal  office 
in  Lisbon.  The  majority  of  directors  shall  always  consist 
of  Portuguese  citizens  domiciled  in  Portugal. 

Powers. — Under  the  charter  and  the  various  decrees 
the  Company  exercises  the  following  powers  : 
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(1)  The  administration  and  exploitation  of  the  terri- 
tories. 

(2)  Exclusive  right  of  constructing  and  working  rail- 
ways, roads,  canals,  sea  or  interior  ports,  wharves,  docks, 
bridges,  telegraphs,  distributions  of  water,  and  other 
works  of  pubHc  or  private  utility.  Subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government  the  Company  may  grant 
concessions  for  such  constructions  to  financial  syndicates, 
and  by  decree  of  May  17,  1897,  railway  concessions  so 
granted  may  cover  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 

(The  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Beira  to  the  British  sphere  was  granted  to  a  group  of 
British  capitalists  :  see  p.  402.) 

(3)  The  right  of  navigation  on  rivers  in  conformity 
with  art.  12  of  the  treaty  of  May  28,  1891,  and  the 
transit  of  passengers  and  merchandise  on  the  Pungwe, 
the  Buzi,  and  the  Sabi,  and  their  tributaries,  and  also  by 
the  land  roads  where  the  rivers  are  not  navigable. 

(The  Company  was  first  granted  the  '  exclusive '  right 
of  navigation  on  the  interior  rivers,  except  the  affluents 
of  the  Zambezi  and  Sabi,  but  by  the  treaty  of  1891  it  was 
agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the  Zambezi  and  Sabi  and 
their  branches  should  be  entirely  free  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  and,  further,  the  Portuguese  Government  engaged 
to  permit  and  facilitate  transit  for  all  persons  and  goods 
over  the  above-mentioned  routes. ) 

(4)  Liberty  to  engage  in  all  branches  of  commerce  and 
industry  permitted  by  laws.  By  the  decree  of  May  17, 
1897,  the  Company  has  power  to  reserve  to  itself  the 
monopoly  of  any  industry  or  branch  of  commerce  or  of 
subjecting  the  exercise  of  such  industries  or  branches  of 
commerce  to  special  regulations,  its  resolutions  in  this 
sense  to  be  subject,  in  either  case,  to  the  approval  of  the 
Government. 

(The  regulations  for  the  traflBc  in  alcohol  and  in  arms 
and  explosives  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with  those 
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that    may    be   adopted   in  the   territories    directly   ad- 
ministered by  the  Government.) 

(5)  The  right  to  issue  shares,  &c.,  and  to  establish 
banking  concerns,  which,  however,  may  not  issue  notes 
during  the  continuance  of  the  privilege  conceded  to  the 
Banco  Nacional  Ultramarino. 

(6)  Dominion  over  all  lands  belonging  to  the  State  and 
right  to  acquire  land  within  and  without  the  Company's 
territory,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  special  regi- 
men applicable  to  prazos.  At  the  termination  of  the 
Company's  concession  all  lands  cultivated  by  thena  remain 
their  property.  Although  the  Company  may  transfer  its 
land,  the  Government  on  the  termination  of  the  Com- 
pany's concession  shall  receive  an  annual  rent  of  10  reis 
per  annum  per  hectare,  with  the  exception  of  the  alternate 
blocks  of  land  along  any  railway  lines.  The  Company 
may  not  transfer  more  than  5,000  hectares  of  contiguous 
land  to  any  one  person  or  company. 

(The  Company  is  bound  to  give  gratuitously  to  the 
Government  the  land  it  may  require  for  fortifications, 
military  posts  or  quarters,  and  residences  for  judges  and 
officials.  The  Government  also  retains  dominion  over 
half  the  vacant  land  comprised  in  a  zone  of  5  kilometres 
wide,  drawn  round  towns  existing  in  1891.) 

(7)  Exclusive  right  of  exercising  and  authorizing  the 
exercise  of  the  mining  industry,  such  concession  to  endure 
indefinitely  while  the  mines  are  worked. 

(8)  Exclusive  right  of  coral,  pearl,  and  sponge  fishing 
on  the  coast  of  the  territory. 

(9)  Exclusive  right  of  elephant  hunting  direct  or  by 
concession  of  licence. 

(10)  Collection  of  all  contributions  and  taxes  already 
in  force.  In  addition  the  Company  may  levy  contribu- 
tions of  money  or  labour  for  works  of  public  utility,  but 
regulations  relative  to  new  contributions  and  taxes  must 
be  submitted  to  Government  approval. 
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(11)  The  right  to  collect  licence  taxes  for  the  entry, 
dispatch,  or  transit  of  merchandise,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  there 
shall  be  a  preferential  tariff  of  not  less  than  50  per 
cent,  on  goods  produced  in  Portugal  or  its  oversea 
possessions. 

Duties  of  the  Company. — The  Company  must  bear 
allegiance  to  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  use  the 
Portuguese  flag.  Within  the  whole  territory  of  the  con- 
cession the  Government  retains  political  supervision  and 
reserves  the  right  to  intervene  whenever  it  may  consider 
such  course  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  Portuguese 
dominion  or  the  maintenance  of  order  in  conflicts  of 
a  political  character. 

The  Company  is  bound  to  comply  with  the  clauses  and 
conditions  of  treaties,  conventions,  or  agreements  which 
the  Government  has  made  or  may  make  with  any  foreign 
State  or  Power. 

Regulations  of  general  interest  must  be  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  Government.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  considered  as  approved  if  no  definite  resolution  shall 
have  been  taken  in  respect  of  them  within  the  period  of 
four  months. 

The  Government  undertook  to  abstain  during  twenty- 
five  years  from  collecting  direct  or  indirect  taxes  in 
the  territory  of  the  concession ;  it  was,  however,  to 
receive  10  per  cent,  of  the  shares  of  the  Company,  and 
7|  per  cent,  of  the  total  net  profits  of  the  Company,  to 
be  increased  to  10  per  cent,  whenever  the  dividend 
on  the  Company's  shares  should  be  10  per  cent,  or 
more. 

(All  disagreements  that  may  arise  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Company  are  to  be  submitted  to  an 
arbitration  board,  composed  of  two  arbitrators  nominated 
by  the  Government,  two  by  the  Company,  and  a  fifth 
appointed   by  agreement   between  the   former,   and   in 
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default    of    agreement,    by   the    Supreme    Tribunal    of 
Justice.) 

The  Company  must  organize  and  sustain  land  and  sea 
police  forces,  but  the  Government  retains  full  liberty  to 
garrison  with  military  forces  any  points  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  territory.  The  transport  of  troops  and  material  of  war 
of  the  State,  on  the  railways  or  in  the  ships  of  the  Company, 
must,  in  time  of  peace,  be  effected  with  an  abatement  of 
75  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  rates.  In  the  event  of  internal 
or  external  war  the  Company  must  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  the  provisions,  supplies,  armaments, 
,  and  military  material  that  it  may  possess. 

The  Company  is  bound  to  respect  all  religious  creeds  and 
beliefs,  as  also  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives 
when  not  contrary  to  humanity  or  civilization. 

Municipal  organization  must  be  maintained  in  the 
districts  of  the  territory  where  they  at  present  exist,  and 
shall  be  established  in  all  towns  of  over  five  hundred 
houses,  with  one  hundred  families  at  least  of  Portuguese, 
European,  or  Indian  race. 

Schools  of  primary  instruction  must  be  established  in 
all  towns  of  over  500  inhabitants,  and  the  Company 
undertook  to  establish  agricultural  and  technical  schools 
in  the  locality  that  might  appear  most  appropriate  for 
the  purpose. 

Administration. — The  Company  is  administered  by 
a  Council  of  Administration  consisting  of  not  less  than 
eleven  and  not  more  than  seventeen  directors,  the  majority 
of  whom  must  be  Portuguese  citizens.  Three  of  the 
directors  are  nominated  by  the  Government,  the  others 
being  elected  by  the  general  meeting  of  shareholders.  It 
is  further  stipulated  that  the  managing  director  shall 
have  the  confidence  of  the  Government.  The  registered 
office  of  the  Council  of  Administration  is  in  Lisbon,  but 
foreign  delegacies  or  committees  have  been  established  in 
London  and  Paris  (and  formerly  at  Brussels).     The  Fiscal 
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Council  or  Board  of  Control  is  composed  of  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  five  members,  elected  every  three 
years  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting.  In  addition  to 
the  three  directors  mentioned  above,  the  Government  is 
represented  by  a  Commissioner  who  attends  all  the 
meetings  of  the  administrative  and  fiscal  bodies. 

The  Governor  of  the  Company  must  be  a  Portuguese 
domiciled  in  the  territory  of  the  Company  in  Africa.  He 
represents  the  Company,  carries  out  the  orders  of  the 
Council  of  Administration,  and  has  the  same  powers  as 
the  colonial  district  governors  in  administrative  and 
fiscal  affairs,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  powers 
pertaining  to  the  Governor-General  of  the  Province  of 
Mozambique. 

All  the  employes  of  the  Company  residing  in  the  terri- 
tory in  Africa  are  directly  subordinate  to  the  Governor. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  administration  are  situated  at 
Beira  and  comprise  the  following  departments  : 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Governor  with  a  Secretary- 
General  at  its  head,  responsible  also  for  the  management 
of  native  affairs,  health,  and  public  instruction. 

The  Fazenda  or  Treasury,  with  a  Director. 

The  Ports  Depai'tment,  with  a  Harbour  Master. 

The  Custom  House  ;  chief  office  at  Beira  ;  sub-offices 
(delegagoes)  at  Masikesi,  Mossurise,  Sena,  Bartholomeu 
Diaz,  and  Chiluane ;  fiscal  posts  {postos  fiscais)  at 
Moribane,  Alto  Save,  and  Sofala. 

Post  offices  and  Telegraphs. 

Public  Works  (including  railways). 

Survey  Department. 

Agriculture  and  Mines. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Government  (not  the  Company) 
organizes  the  judicial  service  in  the  territory  of  the 
Company,  and  appoints  judicial  magistrates,  the  expenses 
being  shared  equally  by  the  Company  and  the  Govern- 
ment.    By  a  decree  of  December  23,  1897,  the  territory 
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was  divided  into  julgados  or  judicial  circumscriptions. 
The  milandos  of  the  natives  are  there  judged  according  to 
local  usages  and  customs,  the  territorial  judge  being 
assisted  by  the  native  chief  and  two  of  his  councillors  or 
indunas. 

The  service  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  entrusted  to  the  Intendencia  do  Governo  at  Beira 
and  the  suh-intendencia  at  Masikesi.  To  them  are  com- 
mitted the  public  functions  of  a  non-political  character, 
the  registry  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  the 
duty  of  aiding  the  judicial  service,  but  they  must  not 
interfere  with  the  policy  of  the  Governor. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  territory  is  divided 
into  circumscriptions  {circonscrigoes  admimstrativas), 
some  of  them  comprising  sub-circumscriptions  {sub-circon- 
scrigoes). 

In  1912  the  territory  was  divided  as  follows  : 


Oircumscriptionts 

Centres  of  adTninistrati 

Beira 

Beira 

Sena 

Sena 

Gorongoza 

Vila  Paiva  d'Andrada 

Neves  Ferreira 

Vila  Machado 

Chimoio 

Mandigos 

Manica 
Buzi 

Masikesi  (Macequece) 
Nova  Luzitania 

Sofala 

Sofala 

Chiluane 
Mossurise 

Govuro 
Alto  Save 

Chingune 
Spungabera 
Bartholomeu  Diaz 
Mucoque 
Massangena 

Of  late  years  the  administration  of  the  Company  has 
been  marked  with  considerable  success.  By  giving  a 
comparatively  free  hand  to  the  Governor,  supporting  his 
policy  at  Lisbon,  and  reducing  the  number  of  officials  to 
a  minimum,  conflicts  of  power  and  irksome  bureaucratic 
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interference  have  been  avoided  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  the  parts  of  the  province  directly  administered  by 
the  State.  The  clause  by  vv^hich  any  decision  of  the 
Governor  and  Administrative  Council  acquires  the  force 
of  law  unless  the  home  government  intervenes  within 
a  period  of  120  days  has  contributed  largely  to  expedite 
matters  and  to  make  reforms  and  innovations  compara- 
tively easy,  while  the  security  of  tenure  enjoyed  by  the 
Governor  has  lent  the  Company's  policy  rtability  and 
continuity  of  purpose. 

Dividends. — The  first  dividend  was  one  of  7|  per  cent, 
for  1897,  but  from  that  date  until  1910  no  dividends 
were  paid.  In  1912  the  payment  of  dividends  again 
ceased. 

Sub-concessions. — The  principal  sub-concessionary  agri- 
cultural enterprises  now  operating  in  the  territory  are  the 
"Sena  Sugar  Factory,  the  Companhia  do  Luabo,  the  Com- 
panhia  Colonial  do  Buzi,  and  the  Beira  lUovo  Sugar 
Estates.  The  first  two  of  these  companies  are  mentioned 
on  pp.  166-7.  The  Companhia  Colonial  do  Buzi,  which  is 
engaged  in  growing  sugar  on  the  Buzi  Eiver,  is  a  success- 
ful concern,  paying  dividends.  The  Beira  lUovo  Sugar 
Estates  was  formed  in  1914  to  take  over  the  assets  of 
the  Beira  Rubber  and  Sugar  Estates.  Several  other 
companies  formed  for  mineral  or  agricultural  exploitations 
are  either  in  liquidation  or  in  course  of  reconstruction. 
The  chief  mining  companies  are  the  Andrada  Mines,  with 
a  capital  of  £250,000,  and  the  Braganza  Mozambique 
Gold  Mining  Company. 

The  work  of  these  companies  will  be  referred  to  more 
fully  in  following  chapters. 
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Zambezia  Company 


The  Zambezia  Company  [Companhia  da  Zambezia), 
unlike  the  two  other  great  concessionary  companies  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  has  not  received  a  charter  from 
the  Portuguese  Government,  and  therefore  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  territory  comprised 
within  its  concession.  This  territory  covers  an  enormous 
area  in  the  Zambezian  region,  corresponding  to  the 
districts  of  Quelimane  and  Tete,  comprising  nearly  80,000 
square  miles,  and  containing  some  of  the  best  agricultural 
land  in  the  province,  and  about  1,000  miles  of  more  or 
less  navigable  waterways.  The  Company's  territory  is 
practically  divided  into  two  unequal  zones,  connected  by 
the  River  Zambezi,  which  runs  through  the  western 
portion  and  borders  the  eastern  portion  on  the  south. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  territory  contains  the  richest 
agricultural  lands  occupied  by  the  Company  and  its  con- 
cessionary offshoots,  and  the  western  portion  is  mainly 
a  less  fertile  mineralized  area,  at  present  little  developed 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  Zambezia  Company  was  formed  in  1892,  primarily 
to  acquire  the  mineral  concessions  granted  to  Joaquim 
Paiva  d'Andrada,  who,  having  undertaken  mineral  ex- 
plorations in  the  Tete  district,  obtained  from  the 
Portuguese  Government  the  right,  on  December  26, 
1878,  to  possess  and  direct  the  exploration  of  the  coal 
mines  and  forests  within  the  hydrographic  basin  of  the 
Zambezi  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Nyasa.  The 
actual  mineral  exploitation  corresponding  to  this  con- 
cession was  confined,  however,  to  the  country  around 
Zumbo  and  Tete.  In  order  to  carry  on  the'  work  of 
exploitation  a  Company,  entitled  Societe  des  Fondateurs 
de  la  Compagnie  Gdnerale  du  Zambeze,  was  recognized 
on  July  26,  1880,  and  was  reconstituted  by  a  decree  of 
April  28,  1892.     To  this  body  was  given   the  right  to 
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maintain  the  concession  within  the  Portuguese  territory 
recognized  by  the  treaty,  of  June  11,  1891,  with  Great 
Britain.  As  auxiliaries  the  Central  African  and  Zout- 
pansberg  Exploration  Company,  and  other  elements,  were 
formed  into  the  present  Zambezia  Company  on  May  20, 
1892. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  thus  formed  was  $540,000 
(£108,000),  and  apart  from  that  supplied  by  the  Central 
African  and  Zoutpansberg  Exploration  Company,  which 
held  25,000  of  the  120,000  shares  issued,  was  mainly 
supplied  from  Portuguese,  French,  and  German  sources. 
The  principal  holders  of  shares  at  that  date  were  the 
Zoutpansberg  Company,  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank 
(5,000  shares),  Karl  Wiese  (3,000),  Paiva  dAndrada 
(2,950)  and  other  members  of  the  d'Andrada  family,  and 
Vernet  Lovett  Cameron  (2,640).  In  addition  the  Com- 
pany retained  38,000  of  its  own  shares,  and  12,000  were 
allotted  under  the  terms  of  the  concession,  to  the  Portu- 
guese Government.  At  various  times  there  were  further 
accessions  of  capital.  Shortly  after  its  formation  the 
nominal  capital  of  the  Company  was  raised  to  $1,080,000 
(£216,000)  and  3,580  bonds  of  $90,000  each,  equalUng 
$322,200,  were  issued.  The  Government  then  held 
99,000  shares.  On  May  25,  1898,  there  was  another 
issue  of  144,000  shares,  and  at  the  present  date  the 
capital  of  the  Company  consists  of  500,000  shares  of  the 
nominal  value  of  $2,250,000  (£450,000)  and  1,601  bonds 
for  $144,000.  Among  companies  which  became  interested 
were  the  Oceana  Consolidated  Company,  which  acquired 
24,000  shares  and  subsequently  44,940,  and  the  North 
Charterland  Exploration  Company.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  Company  are  in  Lisbon  and  Paris. 

The  initial  capital  of  the  Company  was  obviously  too 
.small  for  the  exploitation  of  so  large  a  territory,  and  the 
Company  entrusted  the  development  of  portions  of  its 
concession    to    subsidiary  bodies.       Mineral    concessions 
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were  granted  to  various  concerns,  such  as  the  Gold- 
fields  of  Zambezia,  which  entered  into  a  contract  on 
December  21,  1894,  and  the  Companhia  Hulheira  da 
Zambezia,  while  the  exploitation  of  some  of  the 
numerous  prazos,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Com- 
pany for  purposes  of  agricultural  development,  was 
entrusted  to  various  concessionaires,  such  as  the  Com- 
panhia do  Luabo  and  the  Companhia  do  Boror.  Further, 
the  right  to  construct  a  railway  to  the  River  Ruo  was 
entrusted  to  the  Companhia  dos  Caminhos  de  ferro  da 
Zambezia,  and  contracts  were  entered  upon  with  the 
African  Trans- Continental  Telegraph  Company  for  the 
construction  of  the  international  telegraph  line  across 
the  territory  of  the  Company. 

The  agricultural  and  mineral  development  of  the 
Company's  concession  are  dealt  with  in  the  chapters 
relating  to  those  subjects,  but  it  must  here  be  stated 
that  on  April  19,  1894,  the  Company  received  a  con- 
cession of  the  prazos  east  of  the  River  Shire,  and  that 
it  was  invested  with  the  numerous  derelict  prazos  in 
other  districts  which  were  not  then  in  the  occupation  of 
any  authorized  holder.  The  condition  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  was  at  the  period  in  question  much  dis- 
turbed. Actual  occupation  of  the  prazos  had  not  been 
possible  owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  natives,  and 
the  first  consideration  of  the  Company  was  to  introduce 
some  order  into  the  existing  chaos.  The  operation  of 
the  prazos  and  the  establishment  of  civil  and  military 
posts  occupied  some  years,  particularly  in  the  districts 
north-west  of  Tete,  but  at  the  present  time  many  of 
these  are  either  in  the  control  of  the  Company  or  are 
being  worked  by  concessionary  holders.  The  Company 
itself  works  the  prazos  of  Andone  and  Anguaze,  extending 
from  Quelimane  to  the  River  Nameduro  on  the  north 
and  the  River  Muanange  on  the  west,  and  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  ocean ;  portions  of  the  immense  Masin- 
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jire  prazo,  to  the  east  of  the  Rivers  Ruo  and  Shire  ;  the 
Maganja-d'alem-Chire  prazo,  including  the  Island  of  In- 
yangoma ;  and  other  prazos  in  the  Tete  district. 

The  work  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  territory 
was  scarcely  begun  before  the  year  1897,  when  there  was 
a  profit  of  $104,634  (£20,926)  on  the  year's  working. 
But  since  1899,  when  a  dividend  of  270  reis  per  share 
was  declared,  it  would  not  appear  that  any  dividends 
have  been  paid.  Nevertheless,  the  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  Zambezian  region,  restricted  mainly 
to  the  coastal  districts,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Company  and  its  subsidiary  concessions. 

Among  these  the  principal  are  the  Companhia  do  Boror 
and  the  Companhia  do  Luabo.  The  first  was  formed  on 
August  3,  1898,  with  head-quarters  at  Lisbon,  to  take 
over  a  concession  acquired  by  Messrs.  Eigenmann,  Pereira, 
and  Stuckey,  with  a  capital  of  1,500,000  francs  divided 
into  shares  of  100  francs.  The  Company  was  largely 
financed  in  Germany.  Its  territory  comprises  the  prazos 
of  Boror  and  Tirre,  which  had  belonged  to  the  firm  men- 
tioned, and  the  prazos  of  Nameduro,  Macuse  (Makuzi), 
and  Licungo  (Likungo).  The  agricultural  operations  of  this 
Company,  described  on  pp.  196,  &c.,  have  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable development  in  this  part  of  the  territory,  but  up 
to  the  present  the  financial  results  have  not  been  good.  In 
1899  a  dividend  was  declared.  A  period  of  crisis  followed, 
and  it  was  not  until  1915  that  it  again  appeared  possible 
to  pay  the  shareholders.^  The  Companhia  do  Boror  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coco-nuts, 
and  sisal,  with  considerable  success,  but  its  experiments 
on  coffee  plantation  were  a  failure. 

The  Companhia  do  Luabo  holds  the  prazo  of  Luabo  in 
the  delta  of  the  Zambezi,  on  both  sides  of  the  Zambezi 
up  to  Maromeu,  covering  perhaps  3,000  square  miles  of 

1  Bevista  Colonial,  January  25,  1916. 
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territory.  The  Company  also  worked  the  Marral  prazo 
on  both  sides  of  the  QueHmane  and  Lualua  Rivers  and 
the  small  island-prazo  of  Timbwe  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambezi.  It  was  formed  in  1894,  and  the  concession 
approved  on  February  11,  1895,  and  possesses  coco-nut, 
sisal,  rubber,  and  sugar  plantations.  The  last  product 
has  been  grown  by  a  subsidiary  concern  known  as  the 
»Marromeu  Company.  A  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  was 
distributed  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915. 

Other  companies  at  work  in  the  Quelimane  District 
are  the  Sena  Sugar  Factory  and  the  Socidte  du  Madal. 
The  former  was  registered  in  London  in  February  1910, 
and  is  described  on  p.  201.  Apparently  it  now  controls 
the  factory  and  sugar  estates  of  the  former  Companhia 
do  Assucar  de  Mozambique,  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
about  £270,000,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  about 
thirty  years.  The  factory  of  the  Company  is  situated  at 
Mopeia,  where  the  sugar-cane  grown  on  the  prazo  of 
Maganja-d'aquem-Chire  is  crushed.  The  Societe  du  Madal 
(Chr.  Thams  &  Co.),  with  a  capital  of  about  £150,000 
and  head  office  in  Paris,  works  the  prazos  of  Madal, 
Tangalane,  Cheringome,  and  Mahindo,  where  there  are 
large  coco-nut  plantations.  It  has  establishments  at 
Mozambique,  Angoche,  and  Quelimane,  and  acts  as  the 
agents  for  the  Union  Castle  Steamship  Company  at 
those  ports.  Another  company,  the  Empreza  Agricola 
do  Lugella,  is  engaged  in  the  growing  of  coco-nuts, 
sisal,  cotton,  and  rubber,  and  possesses  a  cotton  ginnery 
at  Lujella. 

Nyassa  Company 

In  1891  the  firm  of  Bernardo  Daupias  &  Co.  was 
■  authorized  to  constitute  itself  into  a  Portuguese  company, 

under  the  name  of  Companhia  do  Nyassa,  for  the  general 
■administration  of  the  territory  bounded  on  the  north, 

east,  and  west  by  the  provincial  boundaries  of  the  Agree- 
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ments  of  December  1886  and  May  28,  1891,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  River  Lurio  from  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
including  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  respective  maritime 
zones.  The  Charter  granted  by  the  King  of  Portugal 
wsis  published  on  September  28,  1891,  but  the  Company 
was  not  definitely  constituted  until  March  16,  1893. 

Duration  of  Lease. — The  concession  is  for  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years  (originally  twenty-five  years)  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  definite  contract  (March  1 6, 
1893),  but  the  Government  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to 
rescind  it  if  the  Company  revolts  against  the  authority 
of  the  State,  fails  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  agreed  upon, 
or  neglects  to  make  use  of  the  agricultural,  mining,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  rights  conferred  by  the  concession. 
The  provisions  of  the  decrees  may  be  modified  or  revoked 
at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years  and  thereafter  at  the  end 
of  each  period  of  ten  years  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
exclusive  rights,  dominions  of  lands,  and  State  attributes. 

In  other  respects  the  charter  is  practically  identical 
with  that  conferred  upon  the  Mozambique  Company  (see 
p.  155).  The  character  of  the  two  companies,  their  powers 
to  administer  the  territories,  construct  and  work  railways, 
roads,  canals,  &c.,  engage  in  all  branches  of  commerce 
and  industry,  issue  shares,  establish  banking  concerns, 
acquire  and  transfer  land,  exercise  exclusive  rights  of 
mining,  coral,  pearl  and  sponge  fishing,  and  elephant 
hunting,  and  levy  taxes  and  customs  dues,  are  with  very 
slight  variations  exactly  alike.  The  Nyassa  Company,  - 
however,  apparently  still  possesses  the  exclusive  (though 
practically  valueless)  right  of  navigation  on  the  interior 
rivers,  and  to  the  exclusive  right  of  coral,  pearl,  and 
sponge  fishing,  &c.,  is  added  that  of  gathering  amber 
and  collecting  rubber  and  other  forest  products.  The 
Company  is  allowed  to  levy  customs  dues,  but  the  rates 
must  be  the  same  as  in  the  districts  of  Lourenzo  Marques 
and  Quelimane. 
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The  authorized  capital  of  the  Company  consists  of 
£1,000,000  in  shares  of  £1  (4$  50),  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment holds  2,000.  During  a  period  of  thirty-five  years 
the  Government  abstains  from  collecting  taxes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  concession,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Mozam- 
bique Company)  it  will  receive  7|  per  cent,  of  the  total 
net  profits  of  the  Company,  to  be  increased  to  10  per 
cent,  whenever  the  dividend  on  the  Company's  shares 
shall  be  10  per  cent,  or  more. 

The  administration  in  Europe  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  a  Council  of  Administration,  consisting  of  ten  directors, 
four  of  whom  sit  in  London  and  form  the  foreign  section 
of  the  council.  The  Government  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  nominate  three  of  the  directors,  and  is  repre- 
sented at  all  meetings  by  a  commissioner.  The  majority 
of  the  directors  must  be  Portuguese  citizens  domiciled  in 
Portugal. 

The  administration  in  Africa  is  entrusted  to  a  civil 
and  military  staff,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Governor, 
who,  aided  by  the  general  secretary  and  his  staff,  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  Council  of  Administration  in 
Europe.  Subordinate  to  the  Governor  are  the  various 
administrative  departments,  such  as  those  of  finance, 
customs,  civil  and  military  police,  port  service,  health, 
public  instruction,  and  posts  and  telegraphs. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  the 
Portuguese  Government  exercises  general  supervision  of 
the  administration  in  Africa  by  means  of  an  Intendencia 
do  Governo  (consisting  of  an  Intendente  and  staff)  with 
its  seat  at  Ibo.  Magistrates  and  officials  of  justice  must 
be  nominated  by  the  Government. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  territory  is  divided 
into  eleven  concelhos  or  districts  as  follows.  The  names 
are  spelt  as  in  Portuguese,  and  transcriptions  into  English 
form  (where  this  differs)  are  given  in  brackets.  The 
dates  are  those  of  the  formation  of  the  concelhos. 
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Ibo,  capital  Ibo. 

Mocimboa,  capital  Mocimboa  (Mazimbwa). 

Quissanga,  capital  Quissanga  (Kisanga). 

Tungue,  capital  Palma. 

These  were  the  four  original  concelhos  established  by 
the  Company  in  1894  on  the  basis  of  former  military 
commands. 

Pemba,  capital  Porto  Amelia  (Port  Amelia,  1898). 

Medo,  capital  (provisionally)  Montepuezi  (Mtepwezi, 
1899). 

Lago  (Lake),  capital  Mtengula  (1901). 

Mtarica,  capital  Mtarica  (Mtarika,  1901). 

Amaramba,  capital  Kuamba  (Kwamba,  1901). 

Lurio,  capital  Mucufi  (Mkufi).  This  concelho  was  formed 
in  1907  out  of  the  southern  part  of  Pemba. 

Mucojo,  capital  Mucojo  (Mukoyo,  Mkoju).  Formed  in 
1910  out  of  the  continental  portion  of  the  concelho  of  Ibo. 

At  the  head  of  each  of  these  districts  is  a  chefe  or 
administrator  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Governor. 
The  control  and  administration  of  the  district  are  effected 
through  a  number  of  military  and  administrative  posts. 
These  were  formerly  almost  always  in  charge  of  a  member 
of  the  military  police,  usually  a  European  non-com- 
missioned officer,  but  since  the  military  occupation  of  the 
territory  has  been  effected,  the  majority  of  the  posts, 
especially  those  in  the  coastal  region,  have  passed  under 
civilian  control.  Cipaes  or  native  police  are  generally 
employed  in  garrisoning  the  posts  and  collecting  hut-tax, 
&c.,  from  the  natives. 

The  official  seat  of  the  Governor  is  Port  Amelia,  where 
also  are  the  head-quarters  of  the  secretary-general,  the 
labour  department,  the  treasury,  the  posts  and  telegraphs, 
and  the  military  police,  but  the  chief  officials  appointed 
directly  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  such  as  the 
Intendente,  the  judge  of  first  instance,  the  Conservador 
(or  registrar  of  deeds),  &c.,  still  reside  at  Ibo,  which  is 
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also  the  seat  of  the  departments  of  public  health,  ports, 
and  customs. 

The  Nyassa  Company  has  never  been  in  a  position 
adequately  to  support  its  responsibilities :  neither  its 
economic  nor  its  administrative  achievements  have  been 
satisfactory,  and  a  former  governor  of  the  province  stig- 
matized it  as  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  The  agricultural 
resources  of  the  territory  are  almost  entirely  undeveloped  ; 
only  a  small  number  of  agricultural  concessions  have  been 
granted  in  the  coastal  districts  and*  the  Lake  and  Ama- 
ramba  concelhos.  In  viev^r  of  the  possible  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Port  Amelia  to  Lake  Nyasa,-  no  con- 
cessions have  recently  been  granted  in  the  districts 
through  which  the  railway  would  run.  No  systematic 
mineral  survey  of  the  territory  has  been  made,  and  not 
much  prospecting  work  has  been  done,  nor  do  the  results 
claimed  for  the  little  work  accomplished  inspire  con- 
fidence in  every  case  (cp.  p.  278). 

Of  the  total  shares  issued  by  the  Companhia  do  Nyassa, 
more  than  one-half  are  held  by  a  British  Company,  the 
Nyassa  Consolidated,  and  some  six-sevenths  of  the  Portu- 
guese Company's  total  debt  in  December  1916  was  due 
to  the  Consolidated  Company.  Out  of  a  total  number 
of  368,840  shares  issued  by  the  Consolidated  Company, 
however,  229,590  were  acquired  in  or  about  July  1914 
by  a  German  financial  group. 

Labour  and  EMiaRATiON 

Although  the  province  is  by  no  means  densely  popu- 
lated, there  has  been  for  many  years  a  continuous 
emigration  of  native  labourers  to  the  mines  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Ehodesia,  to  British  Nyasaland  where  the 
pay  is  higher  than  in  the  Tete  district  or  in  Portuguese 
Nyasaland,  and,  lately,  to  the  mines  of  Katanga  and 
the    cocoa   plantations    of  San  Thome,  the   last   under 
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conditions  which  have  given  rise  to  much  criticism.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  natives,  who  are  naturally 
the  best  type  of  worker  to  be  found  in  the  country,  never 
returns,  from  various  causes,  to  the  province. 

It  would  naturally  be  imagined  that  this  emigration  of 
the  most  active  of  the  native  male  population  to  countries 
beyond  the  borders  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  presupposes 
that  the  province  does  not  itself  possess  agricultural  or 
industrial  possibilities  of  a  high  order,  but  this  is  not  so. 
Compared  with  a  military  people  like  the  Zulus,  a  purely 
pastoral  people  like  the  Hereros,  or  the  aboriginal  races 
of  the  sub-continent,  the  population  of-  Portuguese  East 
Africa  provides  a  better  nucleus  from  which  the  pro- 
vincial government  can  develop  an  actively  productive 
native  agricultural  community,  under  European  super- 
vision, than  exists  in  other  undeveloped  portions  of 
southern  Africa.  But  such  agricultural  development  has 
been  retarded  by  economic  causes  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  natives  themselves.  The  utilization  of 
the  available  labour  supply  to  a  large  extent  has  been 
subordinated  to  the  industrial  needs  of  other  portions  of 
Africa,  and  consequently  the  exploitation  of  large  areas 
by  means  of  native  cultivators,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  more  than  mere  local  requirements,  has 
not  received  the  consideration  which  the  nature  of  both 
peoples  and  country  appears  to  warrant.  The  com- 
paratively scanty  native  production  can  be  attributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  male  population  is  continuously  absent 
from  the  country. 

Labour  in   Transvaal 

With  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  in  the 
Transvaal  there  arose  the  need  to  obain  an  adequate 
labour  supply.  For  this  purpose  the  labour  resources 
of   the    Transvaal   were   inadequate,  and   those    of  the 
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neighbouring  British  colonies  were  either  not  available  or 
not  sufficient.  '  In  Cape  Colony  the  Glen  Gray  Act  had 
imposed  a  tax  of  10s.  annually  upon  each  native  not 
possessing  land  under  quit-rent  or  in  freehold,  or  in 
default  labour  for  three  months  each  year  outside  his 
ov?n  district ;  but  the  agricultural  and  other  industries 
of  the  colony  were  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  available 
labour  supply.  In  Natal,  with  its  large  Zulu  population, 
warlike  and  disinclined  for  prolonged  labour,  there  were 
problems  peculiar  to  that  colony  which  rendered  the 
territory  unsuitable  as  a  reserve  for  the  Transvaal 
mines. 

Regulation  of  Emigration  to  Transvaal 

In  1896  the  average  number  of  natives  employed  in 
the  mines  was  53,967,  and  it  was  difficult  to  maintain 
even  this  force  at  work  in  the  Transvaal.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  that  some  outside  source  of  labour 
should  be  made  available,  and  to  supply  their  immediate 
needs  the  mining  community  looked  to  the  neighbouring 
Portuguese  territory.  Accordingly  on  November  18, 1897, 
in  view  of  the  emigration  of  native  labourers  to  the 
Transvaal,  the  provincial  government  issued  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  labourers  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  otherwise  took  steps  to  safeguard  its  own 
interests  in  the  South  African  Republic.  Later,  after  the 
British  had  undertaken  the  administration  of  the  colony, 
the  Modus  Vivendi  of  December  18,  1901,  regulated  the 
engagement  of  native  labourers  from  Portuguese  East 
Africa  for  the  Transvaal,  while  the  Convention  of  April  1, 
1909,  defined  further  the  arrangements  between  the 
British  and  Portuguese  authorities. 

Under  these  arrangements  free  recruiting  of  labour 
was  abolished  in  the  province,  and  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evUs  of  the  touting  system  and  to  allow  a  more 
methodical  canvassing  of  all  available  areas,  the  Wit- 
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watersrand  Native  Labour  Association  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  obtaining  labourers  in  the  districts  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa  thrown  open  to  recruiting.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Modus  Vivendi,  for  each  labourer  re- 
cruited in  Portuguese  East  Africa  the  sum  of  13*.  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  provincial  government,  with  a  further 
fee  of  sixpence  for  each  month  after  the  contract  of  one 
year's  service  had  expired.  The  subsequent  Convention 
increased  this  payment  by  the  sum  of  7s.  6d.,  which  was 
payable  by  the  Transvaal  Government  for  each  man 
returning  to  his  original  home,  ostensibly  as  compensa- 
tion to  the  provincial  government  for  the  loss  of  revenue 
entailed  by  the  waiving  of  the  collection  of  customs  dues 
on  the  goods  brought  back  by  the  natives,  who  were 
allowed  to  introduce  goods  into  the  province  if  the  duties 
on  such  did  not  exceed  10s.  In  reality,  however,  this 
was  an  arrangement  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two 
parties :  traders  in  the  Transvaal  were  enabled  to  seU 
more  goods  and  the  provincial  government  received  an 
increased  revenue  froni  the  recruiting  business.  Stringent 
provisions  were  made  that  natives  failing  to  return  at 
the  expiration  of  their  authorized  service  should  be 
regarded  and  treated  as  clandestine  immigrants. 

Mutual  Interests  of  Transvaal  and  the  Province 

The  reasons  that  prompted  the  Provincial  and  Trans- 
vaal Governments  to  conclude  these  arrangements  are  not 
difficult  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  thrown 
open  to  the  mining  interests  a  large  source  of  labour 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  exploitation 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country — labour  that  was 
cheap  and,  probably,  more  industrious  than  that  of  the 
more  pastoral  peoples  of  other  portions  of  South  Africa. 
On  the  other  hand  the  provincial  government  stood  to 
derive  a  considerable  income  from  this  traffic  in  its  native 
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manhood,  and  was  able  to  secure  substantial  advantages 
both  as  regards  the  transit  traffic  and  general  freedom 
of  trade.  But  although  the  provincial  government,  as 
such,  derived  considerable  pecuniary  advantage,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  country  as  a  whole  can  be  held  to 
have  benefited  by  the  emigration  of  labour.  On  the  one 
side  there  is  the  fact  that  the  returning  '  boys '  bring 
back  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  in  many  districts 
introduce  the  only  gold  that  obtains  circulation  ;  ^  but 
on  the  other  side  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  returning 
immigrants  become  disinclined  for  labour  after  they  have 
purchased  their  wife  or  wives  and  settled  in  what  to 
them  are  fairly  comfortable  circumstances.  Moreover, 
the  absence  of  a  large  body  of  labourers  at  any  one  time 
and  the  continuous  loss  of  the  potential  labour  resources 
of  the  province  is  a  serious  evil  in  a  country  that  primarily 
depends  upon  the  development  of  agriculture  for  its 
future  prosperity.  This  annual  loss  in  population  through 
the  recruiting  system  has  been  considerable. 

JS'uinbers  of  Emigrant  Labourers 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  provincial  treasury 
benefited  each  year  to  the  extent  of  about  £100,000  ^ 
through  the  various  fees  payable  by  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment, the  Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association,  and 
the  natives  themselves.  The  largest  number  of  natives 
employed  in  the  Transvaal  mines  was  204,489  in  the 
year  1912.  Of  these  it  is  probable  that  nearly  one-half 
were  natives  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.    In  the  previous 

'  The  Governor  of  Mozambique,  Joaquim  Machado,  stated  in  1915 
that  each  labourer  returning  from  the  Transvaal  brought  back  about 
£15,  and  that  the  annual  import  of  gold  from  this  source  was 
about  £900,000. 

^  During  the  three  months  ending  on  March  31,  1914,  the  province 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  £34,707. 
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year  the  Transvaal  imported  from  the  province  56,224 
'boys',  as  against  61,608  in  1910  and  49,492  in  1909, 
whilst  in  1912  the  number  was  66,501,  and  in  general 
terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  natives  from  the 
province  employed  at  any  one  time  is  about  100,000, 
although  Lord  Selborne  in  his  Memorandum  speaks  of 
90  per  cent,  of  the  labour  as  coming  from  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  These  figures  show  what  a  large  proportion 
out  of  an  available  population  of  not  much  more  than 
2,000,000  is  sent  to  the  Transvaal  mines."  When  it  is 
considered  that  out  of  this  population  not  more  than 
400,000  can  be  males  able  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and 
that  at  the  period  in  question  considerable  portions  of 
the  Mozambique  District  and  Portuguese  Nyasaland  could 
not  be  considered  as  being  under  efficient  control,  the 
number  of  emigrating  natives  becomes  yet  more  striking. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  natives  who  are  engaged 
for  work  in  the  Transvaal  mines,  during  1916,  5,297 
natives  were  supplied  with  passes  by  the  Intendencia 
of  Emigration  in  Lourenzo  Marques  and  2,447  by  the 
Administrator  of  Maputo  to  proceed  to  the  Transvaal  for 
other  employment,  while  during  ten  months  ending 
June  30,  1916,  3,583  men  were  sent  from  Quelimane  and 
3,571  from  Mozambique  for  work  on  the  cocoa  plantations 
in  the  island  of  San  Thome.  During  1916,  therefore,  so 
far  as  the  figures  accurately  represent  this  leakage  of 
labour,  no  less  than  62,428  natives  were  permitted  to 
leave  the  country  for  work  elsewhere.  The  following  are 
the  figures  for  that  year  : 

Transvaal  mines         ....  45,494 

Rhodesia 3,036 

Transvaal,  other  employments   .          .  7,744 

S.  Thom^ 7,154 

62,4281 

^  Military   requirements   in   the   Province    have    more   recently 
reduced  the  numbers. 
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These  figures  do  not  represent  the  total  number  of 
male  natives  away  from  the  province  but  only  those  who 
left  during  that  year.  It  is  probable  that  at  least 
100,000  were  away  from  the  province. 

It  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  loss  of 
labourers  over  a  period  of  eight  years  so  far  as  th^ 
Transvaal  alone  is  concerned.  The  following  table  gives 
the  figures  of  native  labourers  employed  on  the  Transvaal 
mines,  the  numbers  sent  from  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
the  numbers  returned,  and  the  consequent  shortage  : 


Year 

Natives 
employed 

Sent  from 
P.E.A. 

Returned 
to  P.E.A. 

Shortage 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

93,628 
150,317 
195,246 
204,489 

40,758 
40,878 
48,225 
51,9971 
'     49,263 
63,173 
57,629 
66,501 

27,735 
34,613 
30,071 
38,218 
41,499 
45,726 
57,356 
56,124 

13,023 
6,265 

18,154 

13,779 
7,763 

17,447 
•273 

10,377 

— 

418,423 

331,342 

87,081 

Closing  of  RecrvMing  Areas 

A  loss  of  87,081  able-bodied  men,  during  the  years 
1905-12,  whether  due  to  death  or  permanent  absence, 
can  have  no  adequate  cash  indemnity,  especially  as  it  is 

'  The  number  of  natives  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  employed 
on  the  Transvaal  mines  in  February  1908  was  as  follows : 

From  Number 

South  of  lat.  22°  S 71,213 


Beira  and  Chinde 
Mozambique 
Nyasaland  . 
Quelimane  and  Tete 


306 
4,867 

764 
2,893 

79,543 


M 
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also  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  potential 
birth-rate  of  the  country.  This  continuous  drain  upon 
the  adult  male  population,  which  was  due,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  high  mortality  on  the  Rand  among  natives 
taken  from  the  tropical  portions  of  the  province  to  con- 
ditions and  employments  to  which  they  were  unused, 
determined  the  recruiting  association  in  conjunction  with 
the  provincial  administration  to  abandon  the  regions 
north  of  parallel  22°  S.  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  the 
Transvaal  mines.  This  occurred  on  May  8,  1913,  when 
the  Union  Government  prohibited  the  employment  in  the 
mines  of  natives  from  the  tropical  territories.  In  that 
year,  out  of  195,614  natives  employed  in  the  Transvaal 
mines,  42,322  were  sent  from  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
and  56,538  returned,  so  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
14,216  in  favour  of  the  province. 

Death-rate  in  Transvaal  Mines 
The  decision  to  abandon  the  tropical  territories  was 
supported  by  the  investigations  of  Sir  Almoth  Wright 
and  a  Commission  who  had  been  engaged  upon  an 
investigation  of  pneumonia  among  the  native  miners,  and 
by  the  reports  of  Colonel  Gorgas,  Dr.  Darling,  and  Dr. 
Noble,  who,  fresh  from  their  experience  in  Panama,  had 
been  asked  in  1913  to  advise  upon  sanitary  and  health 
conditions  not  only  on  the  mine  compounds  but  also  at 
the  largest  mustering  compounds  in  Portuguese  territory. 
The  death-rate  per  thousand  per  annum  amongst  the 
natives  north  and  south  of  22°  S.  lat.  during  the  years 
1906-7  was  as  follows : 


1906 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 
age 

North  of 
22°  S.  lat. 

South  of 
22°  S.  lat. 

90-5 
38-9 

71-3 

28-7 

79-3 
25-6 

63-3 
25-1 

70-3 
26.5 

44.0 
29-7 

67-1 
26-2 

57-6 
26-3 

47-8 
274 

46-0 
33-0 

79-0 
26-7 

50-8 
27-9 

63-9 

28-.S 
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1907 

Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aver 
age 

North  of 
22°  S.  lat. 

South  of 
22°  S.  lat. 

68-1 

28-2 

84.8 
234 

94-6 
23-6 

76-0 
27-2 

88-4 
30-3 

67-6 
29-9 

79.5 
30.1 

67-0 
31-0 

53-0 
240 

57-4 
24.5 

37.2 
23.5 

63-5 
25-1 

69-9 

26.7 

The  death-rate  per  thousand  per  annum  among  natives 
from  different  districts  varied  enormously.  There  was 
subsequently  a  marked  improvement,  and  in  1915  the 
general  death-rate  for  natives  was  stated  to  be  19-67 
per  thousand. 

Moral  Effects  consequent  u^on  Emigration 

It  is,  further,  undoubted  that  on  the  Rand  the  natives 
have  acquired  practices  to  which  they  would  not  be 
addicted  in  their  kraals,  E^turning  to  their  own  homes 
they  have  frequently  brought  with  them  many  of  the 
vices  of  civilization.  Although  syphilis  has  long  been 
prevalent  among  the  natives  in  the  coastal  districts, 
especially  at  the  ports,  and  probably  in  the  first  instance 
was  introduced  by  Europeans,  undoubtedly  it  has  been 
increased  largely  by  natives  returning  from  the  Transvaal 
who  have  spread  the  infection  over  wide  areas.  The  same 
is  true  of  drunkenness,  immoral  practices,  and  various 
diseases  resulting  from  them,  some  of  which  were  formerly 
unknown  among  many  of  the  native  tribes. 

Recruiting  in  Companies'  Territories 

The  two  chartered  companies,  which  possess  full  control 
over  the  labour  supply  in  their  respective  territories 
and  are  not  bound  by  the  arrangements  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  have  pursued  opposite  policies  with 
regard  to  the  emigration  of  natives.  The  Mozambique 
Company  has  refused  to  permit  recruiting  in  its  territory, 
being  proof  against  the  temporary  financial  gain  from 
the  recruiting   system.      The    Company  considers   tha-t 

M  2  -  - 
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natives  who  have  crossed  the  border  without  permission 
have  committed  the  offence  of  clandestine  emigration, 
which  is  punishable  by  a  maximum  fine  of  twenty  months' 
gratuitous  labour. 

The  Nyassa  Company  on  the  other  hand  has  allowed 
recruiting  and  has  derived  considerable  financial  benefit 
therefrom.  The  right  to  recruit  labour  in  Portuguese 
Nyasaland  was  granted  to  the  Witwatersrand  Native 
Labour  Association  in  1903  and  in  1911  to  the  Nyassa 
Consolidated,  Limited,  which  entered  into  an  arrangement 
to  hand  the  natives  over  to  the  Witwatersrand  Association 
on  their  arrival  at  the  coast.  This  step  was  taken  owing 
to  complaints  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  recruiters  em- 
ployed by  the  Association.  So  far  as  Portuguese  Nyasaland 
was  concerned,  in  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  country 
there  was  no  remunerative  employment  open  to  the  popula- 
tion. It  has  been  computed,  moreover,  that  the  returning 
natives  brought  with  them  an  annual  influx  of  gold 
amounting  to  some  £20,000.  The  cessation  of  recruiting 
for  the  Transvaal  mines  in  this  territory  was,  therefore, 
a  severe  blow  to  the  Nyassa  Company,  and  on  October  10, 
1913,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  engagement  of 
natives  for  agricultural  work  on  the  plantations  of  the 
Companhia  do  Boror  in  the  Quelimane  district — which 
incidentally  demonstrates  the  shortage  of  labour  in  that 
region.  The  want  of  labour  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  1907-8,  1,400  natives  were  sent  from  British 
Nyasaland  to  the  Mopeia  sugar  plantation  and  that  large 
numbers  of  natives  from  the  Protectorate  were  employed 
on  the  construction  of  the  Port  Herald-Chindio  railway. 
On  October  16, 1913,  a  contract  was  made  for  the  sending 
of  natives  from  Portuguese  Nyasaland  to  the  mines  in 
Katanga ;  but  the  arrangement  was  suspended  by  the 
administration  of  the  mines  and  the  survivors  repatriated. 
In  1915  the  engagement  of  natives  for  work  outside  the 
territory  was  stopped. 
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Recruiting  for  Rhodesia 

So  far  as  the  rest  of  the  province  is  concerned,  always 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mozambique  Company's  terri- 
tory, rights  were  granted  for  recruiting  for  the  Portuguese 
West  African  colonies  and  for  the  Rhodesian  mines,  so 
■  that  the  action  of  the  Union  Government  was  in  part 
nullified  by  the  attitude  of  the  provincial  administration. 
The  number  of  natives  from  Portuguese  East  Africa 
employed  on  the  Rhodesian  mines  was  6,925,  6,926,  and 
6,608  in  the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912  respectively. 
These  natives  are  recruited  by  the  Rhodesian  Native 
Labour  Bureau,  which  is  permitted  to  recruit  up  to 
15,000  natives  from  the  Tete  area.  During  the  ten 
months  ended  June  30,  1916,  the  Portuguese  office  in 
Salisbury  (Rhodesia)  registered  2,036  natives  who  had 
arrived  from  Tete  to  seek  work  on  the  mines  and  farms 
of  Rhodesia  and  repatriated  1,565  during  the  same 
period. 

Administration  of  Emigt'ation 

Recruiting  agents  are  placed  under  Government  super- 
vision. Engagements  are  by  contract  drawn  up  in  simple 
language  and  signed  in  the  presence  of  a  Portuguese  official 
who  ascertains  previously  whether  the  terms  are  clearly 
understood  by  the  native.  In  order  further  to  protect 
the  natives  and  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of 
contract  the  Portuguese  office  of  Intendente  da  emigragdo 
was  created  in  1902.  In  1 910  the  office  was  amalgamated 
with  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Native  Affairs,  but  the 
services  were  again  separated  in  1914.  The  Intendente, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  clerks,  resides  at  Lourenzo  Marques, 
but  is  represented  at  Johannesburg  by  the  Curadoria  dos 
Jndigenas  Portugueses  no  Transvaal,  consisting  of  a 
Curador,  with  the  attributes  of  a  consul,  directly 
responsible   to  the  Governor-General,  but  receiving  his 
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orders  through  the  Intendencia,  and  a  considerable  staff, 
including  seven  inspectors  and  five  assistant-inspectors. 
For  purposes  of  inspection  Transvaal  is  divided  into  eight 
districts.  In  order  to  check  unauthorized  emigration  an 
administrative  post  was  opened  at  Ressano  Garcia  in 
1915.  In  connexion  with  Rhodesian  recruiting  a  cura- 
doria  is  established,  as  already  indicated,  at  Salisbury. 

Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association 

The  Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Association,  the 
co-operative  society  holding  the  recruiting  monopoly  for 
the  southern  portion  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and 
formerly  for  the  whole  territory  with  the  exception  of 
the  districts  administered  by  the  Mozambique  Company, 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  organization  of 
its  kind.  Acting  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Trans- 
vaal mines,  it  has  also  been  its  interest,  from  the  purely 
economic  point  of  view  alone,  to  safeguard  the  supply  of 
labour  and  to  prevent  undue  losses  by  death  and  disease. 
The  native  who  is  recruited  is  naturally  regarded  as 
a  valuable  asset.  It  costs  some  £5  simply  to  persuade 
him  to  leave  his  home  and  to  transport  him  to  the, mines 
and  back.  As  the  supply  of  labour  is  limited,  the  death 
of  a  labourer  means  that  it  will  take  seventeen  years  to 
replace  him,  and  as  a  result  the  native  is  handled  with 
care  from  the  moment  that  he  leaves  his  home  until  he  is 
brought  back  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  labour,  though 
he  is  subjected  to  the  disastrous  influences  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.  Within  the  province  there  are 
thirteen  main  receiving  camps  and  sixty-four  receiving 
stations  south  of  22°  S.  lat.  These  are  constantly  in- 
spected and  kept  in  a  good  state  of  sanitation.  The  chief 
receiving  centres  are  at  Inhambane  and  Chai-Chai,  and 
of  the  natives  sent  to  the  Transvaal  at  least  two-thirds 
are  brought  by  steamer  from  Chai-Chai,  Inhambane,  and. 
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other  ports  to  Lourenzo  Marques,  whence  they  are  sent  by 
rail  to  the  mines.  Engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  Portuguese  East  Africa  there  are  28  European 
and  262  native  employes,  while  a  considerable  staff  is 
maintained  in  the  Transvaal.  As  for  the  class  of  men 
who  are  employed  in  recruiting,  there  have  been  com- 
plaints as  to  their  proceedings,  particularly  in  Portuguese 
Nyasaland,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  to  their  interest 
to  treat  the  natives  well,  and  they  are  chosen,  therefore, 
as  a  rule,  from  those  who  are  able  to  control  and  handle 
successfully  large  bodies  of  raw  and  untrained  men. 
Many  of  these  recruiters  have  been  the  first  to  penetrate 
many  regions,  and  in  times  past  they  have  occasionally 
been  sent  into  unpacified  country. 

Labour  within  the  Province 

It  is  arguable  that  inasmuch  as  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  are  far  from 
being  fully  developed,  there  would  be  no  strong  economic 
objection  to  the  temporary  emigration  of  labour,  provided 
that  there  were  no  permanent  loss  in  the  manhood  of  the 
country.  But  the  shortage  of  agricultural  labour  is 
a  constant  complaint  in  the  province,  particularly  in  the 
territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company  and  in  the  Queli- 
mane  District,  and  it  is  due  to  scarcity  of  population  as 
much  as  to  other  causes. 

The  density  of  population  in  Portuguese  East  Africa 
is  probably  about  the  same  as  that  in  the  Cape  Province, 
including  Basutoland.  Under  such  circumstances,  in 
view  of  the  uneven  distribution  of  this  population,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  eventually,  instead  of  sending 
emigrants  out  of  the  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
arrange  for  a  better  distribution  within  the  province  of 
the  available  labour  resources.  To  some  extent  this  is 
being  done  already  with  regard  to  the  plantation  areas 
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in  Quelimane,  which,  as  already  stated,  are  obliged  to  draw 
upon  other  districts  for  labour. 

The  disinclination  of  African  peoples  to  work  for 
Europeans  without  compulsion  is  probably  as  pronounced 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa  as  elsewhere.  In  the  days  of 
slave-holding  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  required  labour 
by  force.  At  the  present  time  the  form  of  compulsion  is 
more  subtle,  but  nevertheless  as  real.  The  hut-tax  and 
poll-tax  [palhota  and  mussoco)  imposed  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  province  are  in  reality  a  compulsory 
contribution  to  the  labour  resources  of  the  State.  As  a 
complement  to  this  taxation  elaborate  labour  regulations 
have  been  made.  Those  of  the  Mozambique  Company, 
of  July  26,  1907,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  these 
provisions. 

These  regulations  provide  that  natives  who  do  not 
properly  cultivate  their  own  small  properties,  or  do  not 
oifer  themselves  for  work  in  the  ordinary  way,  may  be 
urged  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Company  or  with 
individuals  to  work  for  fixed  wages  and  for  a  period  to  be 
agreed  upon,  which  is  not  to  be  less  than  three  months. 
Failing  compliance  with  these  regulations  they  may  be 
sentenced  to  correctional  work  for  not  less  than  a  fort- 
night nor  more  than  a  year,  at  one-third  of  the  ordinary 
wage,  to  be  paid  in  kind.  The  obligation  to  labour  is 
deemed  to  have  been  satisfied  {a)  by  those  natives  who 
possess  a  capital  or  property  the  revenues  of  which  assure 
sufficient  means  of  existence,  or  who  habitually  exercise 
some  employment ;  (6)  by  those  who  plant  and  cultivate 
a  certain  number  of  trees  or  plants  producing  articles 
contributing  to  the  exports  of  the  province,  or  those  who 
raise  domestic  animals :  the  local  regulations  specifying 
the  numbers  and  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  ;  and  (c)  by 
natives  who  work  during  a  portion  of  the  year  and 
receive  wages. 

With  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  by  natives  for 
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purposes  of  cultivation,  the  benefit  of  exemption  from 
compulsory  labour  is  only  conceded  to  those  who  possess 
a  property  of  a  value  superior  to  5,000  centavos.  In  this 
connexion  natives  are  permitted  to  occupy  vacant  land  to 
the  extent  of  not  more  than  one  hectare,  for  which  during 
five  years  no  rent  will  be  charged ;  but  rent  must  after- 
wards be  paid  in  money  or  kind.  After  twenty  years  the 
native  may  become  the  owner.  Such  native  agriculturists 
are  dispensed  from  service  in  the  army  or  police  and  from 
forced  labour,  but  must  accompany  their  chiefs  when 
required  for  military  service.  All  natives  may  enter  into 
contracts  for  their  labour  under  conditions  safeguarding 
their  interests. 

With  respect  to  the  mussoco  and  part  of  the  palhota 
taxes,  the  regulations  provide  that  they  may  be  paid  by 
agricultural  or  industrial  work  performed  by  the  natives  ; 
or  the  native  may  pay  his  tax  in  kind  when  he  has  proved 
that  he  has  laboured  during  a  period  corresponding  to 
the  time  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  labour  in  order  to 
pay  the  tax.  Natives  who  do  not  perform  their  labour 
voluntarily  may  be  invited  to  work  for  the  Company  or 
individuals,  and  in  case  of  refusal  and  resistance  may  be 
condemned  to  correctional  work  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police,  during  which  they  will  be  lodged  and  fed  and 
will  receive  a  wage  in  kind  corresponding  to  one-third  of 
that  paid  to  other  labourers.  The  services  of  labourers 
may  be  requisitioned  by  the  local  authorities  and  holders 
of  lands,  and  by  merchants  and  others,  and  will  so  far  as 
possible  be  supplied,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  months,  for  which  the  employer  must  pay  the  wages 
fixed  by  the  public  tariff  and  furnish  sufficient  food  and 
lodging.  Such  contracts  to  labour  must  not  exceed 
five  years.  In  the  same  manner  natives  condemned  to 
correctional  work  may  be  requisitioned  by  employers. 

In  the  parts  of  the  province  under  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  the  provincial  administration  similar  regula- 
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tions  are  in  force.  These  were  revised  and  codified  in 
1915,  and  entail  the  obligation  to  labour  for  all -males 
over  18  and  under  60,  with  certain  specified  exceptions. 
Natives,  however,  have  the  right  to  contract  freely  for 
their  labour,  with  or  without,  the  intervention  of  the 
authorities,  whilst  the  heads  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
enterprises  employing  over  500  natives  are  permitted  to 
organize  their  own  police  forces  to  maintain  order  in  their 
undertakings.  Contracts  cannot  be  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  flogging,  except  by  administrativQ  order,  is  not 
permitted.  Labourers  are  not  required  to  work  for  more 
than  nine  hours  a  day,  and  provision  is  made  for  at  least 
four  days'  rest  during  the  month.  Moreover,  labourers 
entering  upon  a  new  contract  are  entitled  to  have  their 
wages  raised  by  5  per  cent,  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company  a  Native 
Labour  Department  was  organized  in  1912,  the  chief 
work  of  which  is  the  recruiting  of  native  labourers  and 
their  supply  to  the  Company  arid  to  private  firms  and 
individuals,  the  organization  of  labour  statistics,  and  the 
payment  of  the  native  labourers.  The  heads,  of  the 
various  districts  and  sub-districts  act  as  delegates  of 
the  department  in  so  far  as  questions  of  labour-supply  are 
concerned,  except  in  the  district  of  Manica,  where  a  special 
delegation  is  established.  In  addition  private  individuals, 
under  special  licence,  may  recruit  natives  within,  and  for 
service  in,  the  territory. 
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AGRICULTUEE,   ECONOMIC   PLANTS,   AND 
LIVE   STOCK 

General  position  of  agriculture — Agricultural  areas — Experimental 
farms — Sugar — Coco-nut  plantations— Vegetable  oils — Timber  re- 
sources ^  Eubber —  Fibre  plants  (sisal,  Mauritius  hemp,  kapok, 
New  Zealand  flax,  &c.) — Cotton — Coffee — Maize  and  millet-^Eice — 
Tobacco  —  Fruit-growing  —  Spices  —  Beeswax  —  Gums  —  Beans  — ■ 
Wattle  plantations  —  Cassava  —  Local  food-supplies  —  Fermented 
drinks — Native  drugs  and  medicines — ^Live  stock. 

General  Position  of  Agriculture 

Agriculture  in  many  respects  is  not  out  of  the 
experimental  stage  of  development.  Apart  from  native 
cultivation  a  comparatively  small  area  of  the  available 
agricultural  land  has  been  utilized,  and  even  the  areas 
that  have  been  taken  up  by  the  large  concessionary  com- 
panies are  only  in  part  cultivated.  Agricultural  enterprise 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa  has  suffered  in  the  past  from 
the  disabilities  imposed  by  an  effete  political  system,  from 
the  incubus  of  the  prazo  system,  and  from  numerous  vexa- 
tious restrictions  regarding  land  tenure  and  other  matters 
that  have  retarded  the  economic  grovi^th  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  the  inherent  difficulties  inseparable  from  agri- 
culture in  all  new  countries  have  been  present  to  a 
marked  degree  in  the  province.  Difficulties  of  climate 
and  rainfall;  the  presence  of  extensive  fly-belts  in  certain 
sections  of  the  riyer  valleys  and  other  districts,  parti- 
cularly along  the  Sabi,  Limpopo,  and  Komati,  and  in  certain 
areas    in    the    Quelimane    District   and    in  Portuguese 
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Nyasaland,  and  difficulties  of  transport  occasioned  by 
these  pests ;  epidemics  of  East  Coast  fever  which  have 
destroyed  much  of  the  cattle;  the  ravages  of  pests 
such  as  locusts,  grasshoppers,  and  rats  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  fact  that  certain  crops  have  been  attacked  by  the 
diseases  and  blights  peculiar  to  them,  have  discouraged 
the  agriculturist  and  prevented  the  investment  of 
capital  in  agricultural  enterprises.  Nevertheless  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  may  be  considered  as  a  country  of 
considerable  agricultural  opportunity. 

Although  the  rainfall  is  uncertain  or  deficient  over 
considerable  areas  (cp.  pp.  64,  66),  the  larger  rivers,  of 
which  details  are  given  on  pp.  24  seqq.,  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  irrigation,  and,  in  their  lower  courses  especially, 
flow  through  extensive  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  land.  In 
times  of  flood,  large  areas  are  liable  to  inundation  which 
if  lasting  for  too  prolonged  a  period  is  detrimental  to 
agriculture  ;  but  there  are  other  regions  where  practical 
schemes  of  drainage  and  irrigation  will  not  only  carry 
away  the  flood  waters  but  provide  a  permanent  supply 
for  the  surrounding  country.  Irrigation  is  as  yet  little 
practised  in  the  province,  but  its  possibilities  are 
enormous. 

In  Portuguese  East  Africa  the  most  fertile  regions  are 
within  easy  distance  of  the  coast,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  certain  areas  along  the  Shire,  and  are  thus 
well  placed,  when  light  railways  have  been  built,  for 
supplying  the  markets  of  the  world  with  their  produce. 
Moreover,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  as 
they  become  more  highly  developed,  will  provide  an 
increasing  market  for  the  produce  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa.  Under  present  conditions  this  applies  particularly 
to  the  parts  about  Lourenzo  Marques,  in  which  connexion 
the  subject  will  be  further  discussed  (p.  190). 
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Agricultural  Areas  ^ 

Southern  Districts. — The  agricxiltural  areas  of  the  pro- 
vince are  naturally  to  be  found  chiefly  along  the  valleys 
of  the  rivers.  In  the  south  the  Komati,  making  a  great 
curve  from  the  point  Komati  Poort,  where  it  enters  the 
province,  to  its  outlet  at  the  north  of  Delagoa  Bay,  flows 
through  a  rich  alluvial  plain.  At  Manhiga  the  river  occa- 
sionally overflows  its  banks,  and  floods  the  plain  to  a  depth 
of  2  or  3  ft.,  and  this  happens  more  frequently  further 
down  ;  but  there  are  considerable  areas  of  high  and  dry 
country  at  Marracuene,  Magude,  and  elsewhere.  This 
plain  is  on  the  whole  most  suitable  for  agriculture.  It  is 
cultivated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  natives,  and  the  rich 
soil  supports  a  dense  population.  Similar  conditions  are 
to  be  found  in.  the  valleys  of  the  Maputo,  Tembe,  and, 
especially,  the  Umbeluzi,  but  the  region  traversed  by 
the  railway  to  the  Transvaal  is  not  specially  suited  for 
agriculture. 

Farther  north  the  valley  of  the  Limpopo  forms  a  most 
fertile  plain,  although  large  portions  are  subject  to  pro- 
longed inundations.  Here  it  should  be  possible  to  provide 
draizaage  for  the  overflow.  In  any  case  there  exist  areas 
of  land  above  the  periodic  visitations  of  flood-waters  that 
for  depth  and  richness  of  soil  are  stated  to  be  unrivalled 
in  South  Africa. 

The  Inhambane  District  contains  another  fertile  centre, 
and  may  be  divided  into  two  zones,  the  more  fertile  being 
close  to  the  coast.  Within  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
district,  which  is  well  watered  by  small  streams,  resides 
the  bulk  of  the  native  population,  but  west  and  north  of 
this  region  there  is  an  area  of  forest  and  of  country 
offering  little  inducement  to  the  agriculturist. 

Lourenzo  Marques   and   South  African   Markets. — It 

1  See  Map  III. 
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cannot  be  said  that  agriculture  has  made  much  progress 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lourenzo  Marques. 
This  is  the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
proximity  of  the  Transvaal  markets  seems  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  winter  vege- 
tables, and  the  various  other  products  that  can  be  grown 
on  the  coast  but  not  inland,  at  least  at  the  same  season. 
With  the  exception  of  a  fine  farm  at  the  Umbeluzi 
and  a  few  other  minor  enterprises  little  is  done,  and  not 
only  is  the  local  market  badly  supplied,  but  Lourenzo 
Marques  itself  frequently  has  to  obtain  its  supplies  from 
Natal  or  the  Transvaal  instead  of  supplying  the  latter 
country.  In  this  connexion  it  may  here  be  stated  that 
the  following  food  products  were  imported  during  1913 
into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  all  of  which 
could  probably  be  produced  in  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
and  some  of  them  certainly  in  the  southern  portions  of 
the  province.  Economic  competition  has  prevented  the 
successful  cultivation  of  some  of  them,  such  for  instance 
as  rice,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  others  should  not  be 
cultivated  for  the  South  African  markets.  The  following: 
are  the  products  in  question  : 


£ 

Vegetables 105,502 

Butter 

257,836 

Cheese 

171,015 

Milk  (condensed) 

475,752 

Fruit  .... 

79,639 

Dried  fruits 

103,020 

Maize  . 

123,799 

Eggs    . 

77,560 

Beans  and  peas    . 

73,437 

Fish     . 

296,537 

Tobacco 

50,790 

Sugar 

507,187 

Rice     . 

464,546 

Pepper 

13,877 
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£ 
Castor  oil 22,182 


Coco-nut  oil 
Cotton-seed  oil 
Tapioca 
Coffee  . 


35,456 

34,828 

9,676 

710,989 


With  the  exception  of  sugar  to  the  value  of  £108,396 
and  nuts  to  the  value  of  £14,628  (£24,976  in  1912),  and 
small  quantities  of  maize  already  exported  to  British 
South  Africa,  none  of  this  market,  worth  at  least 
£3,600,000  annually,  is  supplied  by  planters  and  farmers 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Komati  and  Umheluzi. — The  Umbeluzi  and  Koraati 
regions  in  particular  (besides  offering  opportunities  for 
mixed  agriculture)  and  also  considerable  portions  of  Gaza 
are  suitable  for  cattle-raising,  and  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  producing  plenty  of  butter,  milk,  and  cheese 
for  local  consumption  and  for  export.  '  My  journey  on 
the  Incomati  [Komati]  to  Manhiga  convinced  me  of  the 
great  possibilities  existing  here  for  agricultural  operations 
such  as  the  breeding  of  cattle  .  .  .  From  the  Residency 
at  Manhi9a,  which  is  situated  at  a  point  above  the 
River  Incomati,  one  gets  a  fine  view  of  an  extensive 
plain,  very  suitable  for  cultivation  by  a  syndicate 
employing  modern  machinery  or  as  pasture  land  for 
some  thousands  of  cattle.  I  was  informed  that  the 
region  traversed  contained  6,500  cattle.  Those  we  saw 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  I  was  told  that  there 
had  been  no  epidemics  since  the  rinderpest  of  1897  8.'  ^ 
The  region  thence  to  Magude  is  described  as  exceedingly 
fertile,  with  excellent  pasture  land  much  superior  to  the 
districts  usually  chosen  by  the  Transvaal  farmers  for 
grazing  their  flocks  in  winter ;  whilst  the  country  is 
peopled  by  a  large   native  population,  growing  maize, 

'  F.  T.  Nicholson,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Pretoria, 
in  Bol,  Soc  Geog.  Lisb.,  1910,  p.  112.    . 
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millet,  and  a  little  rice.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in 
the  region  between  the  Komati  and  Umbeluzi,  near  to 
the  railways  to  Eessano  Garcia  and  Swaziland,  the 
African  Agricultural  Estates  Company  has  received 
a  concession  of  150,000  ^cres  with  the  right  to  utilize 
the  waters  of  the  Komati  both"  for  irrigation  and  motive 
power.  ' 

The  region  between  Magude  and  Chobella  in  particular 
has  a  dense  native  population  who  have  a  great  aptitude 
for  agriculture.  Their  maize  fields  are  stated  to  be 
carefully  cultivated  and  to  produce  two  crops  in  a  good 
season.  Here,  too,  the  natives  have  small  patches  of 
tobacco,  which  could  doubtless  be  cultivated  throughout 
the  region  with  success. 

Limpopo  Area. — From  Chobella  to  San  Paulo  de  Messano 
the  fertility  of  the  ground  decreases  greatly,  and  thence 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tnchobane  the  soil  is  not  good 
and  the  actual  area  of  cultivation  is  small.  But  as  the 
Limpopo  is  approached  the  fertility  of  the  soil  constantly 
increases.  From  Chibuto,  at  the  junction  of  the  Limpopo 
and  Changane  rivers,  southwards  and  also  for  a  consider- 
able distance  to  the  north  and  west,  there  is  a  flat 
alluvial  plain  with  soil  of  great  depth  and  of  first-rate 
quality,  level  enough  throughout  for  steam  cultivation, 
for  surface  irrigation,  and  for  tram  transport.  Chibuto 
itself  is  the  centre  of  a  plain,  containing  at  least  500 
sq.  miles,  which  is  specially  suited  for  cattle-breeding. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  maize,  millet,  lucerne, 
rice,  and  even  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  cultivated ; 
whilst  the  district  is  stated  to  be  excellent  for  the  culti- 
vation of  citrus  fruits  and  bananas.  Further  down  the 
river,  at  Chai-Chai,  there  are  large  areas  suitable  for 
lucerne,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  sandy  foothills  of  the 
neighbourhood  could  give  the  district  a  value  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  Oudtshoorn  and  other  small  irri- 
gated lucerne   fields  of  Cape   Province — especially   for 
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ostriches  and  stock.  But  the  region  is  also  suitable  for 
sugar,  and  the  neighbourhood  has  been  compared  on  an 
enlarged  scale  with  the  few  best  spots  on  the  lower 
Umhlatuze  valley  in  Natal. 

Inyarrime  and  Inhamhane. — Along  the  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quisico  and  Inyarrime  there  exists  an 
area  of  light  sandy  soil  of  great  depth,  usually  without 
surface  water,  but  sufficiently  moist  to  carry  full  crops  of 
mealies,  millets,  and  cassava.  The  River  Inyarrime, 
flowing  through  Lake  Poelela  and  linking  up  a  number 
of  other  lakes  lying  parallel  to  the  coast,  constitutes  a 
navigable  waterway  for  small  craft  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  agriculturists.  It  is  on  the  sandy  loam  of  the 
neighbourhood  that  the  Inyarrime  tobacco  is  grown.  At 
Inhambane,  a  little  further  north,  the  conditions  are 
excellent  for  sugar,  though  the  area  for  this  product  is 
somewhat  limited :  there  are  also  extensive  coco-nut 
plantations,  and  rubber  and  sisal  are  grown.  This  region 
is  particularly  suitable  for  citrus  fruits,  and  with  better 
means  of  transport  to  the  Transvaal  a  large  trade  in 
oranges  should  be  established.  Experiments  in  this 
direction  have  given  excellent  results. 

Mozamhique  Company's  Territory. — In  the  territory 
of  the  Mozambique  Company  the  agricultural  belt  lies 
along  the  course  of  the  railway  in  the  Neves  Ferreira  and 
Manica  districts.  Here,  especially  around  Chimoio,  are 
to  be  found  farming  districts,  claimed  to  be  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  the  best  land  in  Rhodesia,  where  maize  and 
other  crops  are  grown  by  farmers.  The  principal  farming 
centres  are  at  Bandula,  Vandusi,  Mandigos,  Gondola, 
Siluvu  Hills,  Vila  Machado,  and  Muda,  the  first  four 
being  on  a  plateau  with  an  average  altitude  of  2,200  feet, 
covered  with  deep  and  fruitful  soil.  Here  the  staple 
product  of  the  territory,  maize,  is  cultivated  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  not  less  than  32,000  acres  being  under 
this  crop.     It  is  stated  that  several  farms  are  producing 

P.E.A.  N 
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as  much  as  10,000  bags  of  maize.  In  addition  citrus 
fruits  are  extensively  grown,  and  several  thousand 
Washington  Navel,  Valencia  Late,  and  Jaffa  trees  have 
been  planted  in  portions  of  this  agricultural  area  where 
irrigation  is  available.  The  coastal  districts,  however, 
are  either  swampy,  as  along  the  Urema  River,  or  sufter 
from  a  deficient  rainfall,  as  in  the  Chiluane  and  Sofala 
regions ;  though  as  the  Zambezi  valley  is  approached 
good  lands  are  available  and  large  plantations  are 
established. 

In  view  of  highly  favourable  statements  regarding  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  coast  zone  to  the  settler  and 
agriculturist  certain  factors  influencing  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  should  here  be  noted.  While  important 
rivers  such  as  the  Zambezi,  Pungwe,  Buzi,  and  Sabi, 
should  render  it  possible  to  combat,  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion, the  long  periods  of  dryness  and  to  provide  against 
seasons  of  irregular  or  deficient  rainfall,  the  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  influence  of  the  sea  is  felt  along 
certain  waterways  as  far  as  40-50  miles  from  their  mouths. 
Moreover  this  zone  is  unfavourable  for  cattle  and  is  not 
seldom  invaded  by  grasshoppers  and  occasionally  by 
locusts,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  Company's  territory. 

In  the  zone  intermediary  between  the  littoral  and  the 
plateaux,  the  marshy  district  of  the  Urema  (p.  27)  is 
practically  useless,  unless  it  be  for  rice.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring prazo  of  Gorongoza,  however,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  millet,  cotton,  sugar,  and  ginger  have  been 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  To  the  south  the  zone  con- 
tains stretches,  relatively  considerable,  of  dense  forest, 
broken  by  expanses  of  buffalo  grass  and  bamboo,  but 
the  region  has  a  trying  climate  and  is  infested  by  tsetse 
fly.i 

Of  the  plateau  districts,  Barue,  to  the  north,  between 

'  Keport  by  Bonnefont  de  Varigny,  1899. 
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the  Zambezi  and  Manica,  is  well  watfered  in  certain 
districts  but  more  sterile  in  others,  and  covered  with  vast 
natural  pastures  which  in  the  future  may  afford  food  for 
cattle.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  the  central  regions 
of  Manica  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  Mossurise  in  the 
south.  All  this  upper  zone  contains  regions  where  maize 
flourishes,  and  where  coffee  could  probably  be  successfully 
cultivated.  Water  is  sufficiently  abundant  when  proper 
provisions  have  been  made  for  conservation,  and  the 
climate  is  tempered  by  the  altitude  ;  nevertheless,  occa- 
sionally it  is  unhealthy,  and  both  rinderpest  and  horse- 
sickness  have  prevailed  in  the  past. 

The  territories  of  the  Mozambique  Company  possess 
a  great  advantage  for  the  settler  in  the  railway  passing 
through  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  region  (p.  404). 

Zamhezia. — The  region  of  the  Zambezi  delta  and  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Buzi  Eiver  is  pre-eminently  associated 
with  the  sugar-planting  industry  described  on  pp.  199  seq., 
but  for  plantation  purposes  much  of  the  land  through 
which  the  Zambezi  passes  is  too  sandy  to  be  classed  as 
good  sugar  land,  although  rich  argillaceous  deposits  occur 
and  form  considerable  areas.  Further  up  the  river, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Inyan- 
goma,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rivers  Shire  and  Zambezi, 
there  is  an  area  of  rich  soil  specially  suitable  for  sugar, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  valley  of  the  Shire, 
which  is  well  populated  and  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  The  whole  region,  however,  is  essentially  one 
for  the  capitalist  and  large  planter  rather  than  for  the 
small  settler.  Under  present  conditions,  without  efficient 
co-operation  between  the  smaller  settlers,  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  the  district  becoming  suitable  for  the  small 
investor.  Tete  District  is  regarded  as  being  in  the  main 
a  dry  and  somewhat  inhospitable  region,  although  in  the 
Angoni  country,  bordering  upon  British  Nyasaland,  and 
in  certain  places  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  good  land 
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is  to  be  found ;  but  it  is  distant  from  present  means  of 
external  communication. 

Although  this  country  on  the  whole  is  unsuitable  for 
agriculture,  it  produces  nevertheless  some  wheat,  tobacco, 
rubber,  and  cotton,  and  cattle-breeding  is  stated  to 
succeed.  Apart,  however,  from  the  plantation  of  sisal 
by  the  Zambezia  Company,  there  were  down  to  1912 
only  two  plantations  in  private  hands. 

Quelimane. — Probably  the  most  fertile  region  of  the 
province  is  in  Quelimane  District.  Here  the  rainfall  is 
for  the  most  part  abundant,  and  the  country  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams  and  rivers  which  provide 
facilities  not  only  for  irrigation  but  also  for  transport  to  the 
coast.  The  fertile  uplands  towards  the  Shire  River  seem 
to  be  specially  suitable  for  plantation  products,  more 
particularly  fibre-plants,  tobacco,  and  manioc.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Quelimane  town,  however, 
there  are  considerable  areas  of  land  that  can  only  be 
successfully  utilized  after  extensive  systems  of  drainage 
have  been  undertaken. 

This  country  around  Quelimane  and  extending  north- 
wards through  the  concession  of  the  Boror  Company  is 
primarily  a  plantation  area.  As  the  various  products 
grown  in  this  district  will  be  dealt  with  in  further 
detail,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  apart  from 
the  Zambezia  Company  three  large  concessionary  com- 
panies are  operating  in  this  region — the  Companhia  do 
Boror,  the  Companhia  do  Luabo,  and  the  Socidt^  du 
Madal.  Here  there  are  plantations  of  coco-nuts,  cotton, 
sugar,  cofiee,  and  sisal.  Considerable  quantities  of  rice 
are  also  grown  but  hitherto  little  has  been  exported.  In 
this  region  the  prazo  system,  described  on  pp.  144  seq., 
is  in  operation,  the  prazos  around  Quelimane  being  worked 
by  the  various  concessionary  companies  established  in 
that  district.  These  prazos  are  not  directly  administered 
by  the  Zambezia  Company,  as  is  the  case   with  those 
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in  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  the  former 
Company  only  reserving  to  itself  certain  prazos  for  direct 
exploitation,  such  as  those  of  Masinjire,  Maganja-d'alem- 
Chire,  and  Andone  and  Anguaze  ;  and  the  prazo  system, 
which  elsewhere  cannot  be  regarded  as  benefitting  modern 
agriculture,  is,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this 
district,  not  unsuccessful. 

Mozambique  District  and  Portuguese  Nyasaland. — 
Further  north,  extending  about  120  miles  inland  from  the 
town  of  Mozambique  and  the  coast  of  that  district,  is  a 
region  of  deficient  rainfall,  watered  comparatively  poorly, 
which,  except  in  a  few  favoured  spots,  does  ilot  appear  to 
be  specially  suitable  for  plantation  purposes.  The  more 
fertile  interior,  however,  may  eventually  be  opened  for 
agriculture.  Beyond  the  borders  of  the  Mozambique 
District,  where  the  Lurio,  Lujenda,  and  B,ovuma  flow 
north-eastward  from  the  comparatively  rich  soils  of 
the  mountainous  districts  east  of  Lake  Nyasa,  the 
territory  of  the  Nyassa  Company  offers  certain  oppor- 
tunities for  the  planter  and  agriculturist,  particularly 
in  the  western  portion  (Nyasa  Hills)  and  in  the  basins 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Rovuma,  but  development 
attempted  has  met  with  very  little  success  (cp.  p.  171). 

Experimental  Farms 

For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  the  two  large 
companies  of  Zambezia  and  Mozambique  have  established 
experimental  farms.  Those  of  the  latter  are  at  Zimbiti, 
so  called  from  the  native  name  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic tree  {Androstachys  Johnsoni)  of  the  district, 
in  the  low  country  about  22  miles  from  Beira  ;  at  Vumba; 
and  at  Chimoio.  The  principal  experimental  station  of 
the  former  company  is  at  Bompona.  In  addition,  the 
Government  of  Mozambique  maintains  three  experimental 
farms,  of  which  the  best  is  that  on  the  Umbeluzi,  20  miles 
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from  Lourenzo  Marques,  where  work  was  commenced  on 
a  farm  of  about  1,000  acres  in  1910.  The  other  two 
stations  are  at  Inhambane  and  Chai-Chai.  These  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Lourenzo  Marques. 

In  addition  to  these  stations  the  Mozambique  Company 
has  granted  considerable  monetary  assistance  to  farmers, 
has  hired  machinery  to  them,  supplied  them  with  seed 
for  experimental  purposes,  and  sold  them  the  necessary 
seed  for  permanent  crops.  So  far  as  monetary  assistance 
is  concerned  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  has  now 
taken  over  these  operations  on  its  own  account,  and 
guarantees  to  the  Company  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  farmers  up  to  a  fixed  limit  determined  by  the 
guarantee  offered  by  those  to  whom  the  assistance  is 
given. 

Sugar 

The  sugar  industry  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  con- 
stitutes the  most  important,  the  most  successful,  and  the 
most  promising  of  the  export  industries  of  the  country. 
Although  for  many  decades  sugar  has  been  extensively 
cultivated  by  the  natives,  and  usually  formed  one  of  the 
products  raised  upon  the  various  prazos,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
organization  of  the  industry  upon  an  export  basis.  Until 
recent  years  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  produced  was 
consumed  by  the  natives  themselves  in  the  form  of 
a  fermented  drink  called  Sope  or  Shiwayawaya,  but  at 
the  present  time  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  of  sugar  can 
be  produced  annually  for  export,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  amount  can  be  largely  extended. 
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Productive  Areas 

The  present  sugar-producing  areas  are  around  China- 
vane  on  the  River  Komati ;  at  Movene  in  the  district 
lying  between  the  lines  of  railway  to  Swaziland  and  the 
Trajisvaal;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mutamba  and  Magola, 
near  Inhambane ;  on  the  Pungwe  flats  near  Vila  Machado  ; 
in  the  alluvial  flats  along  the  Zambezi  and  Buzi  Rivers,  at 
Vila  Fontes,  Mopeia,  and  Maromeu,  and  at  Inchanguovo 
and  Zindoga  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quelimane,  especi- 
ally at  Nhamacurra  (Inyamakurra)  ;  and  at  Matadane, 
near  Angoche.  In  addition  to  these  districts  others  have 
been  indicated  as  specially  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
sugar-cane.  Such  districts  include  the  extensive  valley  of 
the  Limpopo  (hitherto  avoided  by  sugar  planters  owing  to 
the  floods  to  which  it  is  periodically  subject),  the  island 
of  Inyangoma  in  the  Zambezi,  the  valley  of  the  Shire 
River,  and  certain  parts  of  Maganja  da  Costa.  The 
most  serious  pests  from  which  the  industry  suflers  are 
locusts,  the  sugar  beetle,  and  hippopotami. 

Chinavane  Estates. — The  Chinavane  estates,  situated 
on  the  Komati  River  north-east  of  Lake  Marianna,  com- 
prise an  extensive  district  surrounded  by  the  river,  which 
here  divides  into  two  sections  which  again  unite  about 
6  miles  north  of  Manhica.  The  estates  are  connected  by  rail 
with  Moamba,  a  station  on  the  main  Lourenzo  Marques- 
Transvaal  line,  and  are  the  property  of  the  Komati  Estates, 
Limited,  a  company  registered  in  London  on  February  6, 
1914.  The  estate  consists  of  45,000  acres,  of  which  in 
the  year  1914  about  1,500  acres  were  planted  with  sugar. 
There  is  a  mill  with  an  annual  capacity  of  2,000  tons. 
The  proximity  of  this  area  to  the  Transvaal  guarantees 
a  ready  sale  for  the  product  of  the  local  factories. 

Movene  Estates. — Further  to  the  south-west,  but  in 
a  district  equally  suitable  for  export  purposes,  are  the 
Movene  Estates,  consisting  of  40,000  hectares  of  land,  the 
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property  of  the  African  Agricultural  Estates,  Limited, 
of  which  a  large  portion  is  intended  to  be  utilized  for 
sugar  production.  Contracts  were  signed  in  November 
1914  for  irrigation  works  involving  the  erection  of  a  dam 
across  a  narrow  valley  in  the  Little  Lebombos  and  the 
construction  of  a  large  canal  througb  the  Company's  lands. 

Mutamba  Estates. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Inham- 
bane  there  is  one  considerable  sugar  estate  at  Mutamba, 
15  miles  south  of  the  port,  and  another  smaller  one  at 
Magola.  The  foimer,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
Mutamba  Sugar  Estates,  Limited,  a  company  registered 
in  London  on  July  5,  1912,  consists  of  about  6,000  acres, 
of  which  about  one-sixth  is  planted  with  sugar-cane. 
The  factory  is  situated  at  Dudune,  about  1|  miles  from 
Mutamba,  and  has  a  capacity  of  25  tons  daily. 

Buzi  Area. — The  chief  centres  of  sugar  production, 
however,  are  on  the  Buzi  and  Zambezi  Rivers,  in  the 
low  alluvial  plains  above  the  limit  reached  by  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  estuaries,  and  the  periodic  floods. 

Of  the  plantations  on  the  Buzi  River,  the  Inchan- 
guovo  Estate,  worked  by  the  Beira-Illovo  '  Sugar 
Estates,  Limited,  is  the  first  in  point  of  production.  It 
contains  some  5,000  acres  under  canfe.  The  estate  is 
extensively  irrigated,  transport  is  organized  by  means  of 
a  light  railway  on  the  estate  and  a  service  of  tugs  and 
lighters,  and  the  factory  has  a  capacity  of  12,000. tons  of 
sugar  and  produced  some  6,000  tons  in  1916.  Com- 
munication with  Beira  is  maintained  by  means  of  motor- 
boats  and  small  schooners.  The  Company,  which  holds 
its  la,nds  from  the  Companhia  do  Buzi,  paid  no  dividends 
in  1912-13,  but  the  financial  position  of  the  estate  has 
greatly  improved  since  that  date.  On  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Inchanguovo  plantation  is  another 
smaller  estate  at  Zindoga.  Across  the  river  the  Com- 
panhia do  Buzi  own  some  300,000  hectares  of  land, 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  said  to  be  suitable,  for  sugar. 
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At  present,  however,  only  about  2,000  acres  are  planted 
with  this  crop,  and  the  mill  has  a  capacity  of  only 
3,000  tons. 

Zambezi  Area. — In  the  Zambezi  valley  there  are  three 
main  centres  for  the  production  of  sugar,  at  Vila  Fontes, 
Maromeu,  and  Mopeia.  Here  are  the  extensive  sugar 
factories  owned  by  the  Sena  Sugar  Factory,  Limited 
(Messrs.  J.  P.  Homung  &  Co.,  Limited),  a  company  formed 
in  1910.  The  first  of  these  factories,  that  at  Vila  Fontes, 
prepares  the  sugar  grown  on  the  Caia  prazo  opposite 
the-  island  of  Inyangoma.  The  plantation  consists  of 
7,500  hectares  of  land,  of  which  fully  6,000  hectares  are 
under  cultivation,  and  the  total  production  of  sugar  in 
1914  was  9,002  tons.  The  second  estate  situated  lower 
down  the  Zambezi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  has 
a  larger  production ;  the  Maromeu  factory  producing 
10,435  tons  in  the  year  1914.  It  has  been  shut  down 
three  times  owing  to  lack  of  capital,  but  since  its 
acquisition  by  the  Sena  Sugar  Factory  it  has  become 
a  paying  concern.  In  conjunction  with  the  factory  at 
Mopeia,  which  is  situated  about  3  miles  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Zambezi  and  about  80  miles  above 
Chinde,  the  mills  can  deal  collectively  with  2,800  tons  of 
sugar  daily,  the  actual  return  from^  Mopeia  during  the 
season  being  about  7,500  tons.  Two  of  these  estates  are 
extensively  irrigated,  but  Maromeu  hitherto  has  not 
been  placed  under  irrigation.  For  purposes  of  transport 
a  fleet  of  ten  stern-wheel  steamers  and  some  fifty  barges 
are  employed.  These  take  the  sugar  to  the  nearest  port, 
Chinde,  from  which  the  factories  are  respectively  distant 
100,  60,  and  80  miles.  The  steamers  are  the  joint 
property  of  the  Sena  Sugar  Factory  and  the  Zambezi 
Navigation  Company.  About  8,000  natives,  supplied 
from  the  prazos  of  Luabo,  Marral,  Goma,  Mugovi,  and 
Angonia,  and  by  the  Mozambique  Company,  are  employed 
on  the  estates,    as    well   as  about   100  Europeans  and 
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200  Mauritians  and  West  Indians.  The  mill  at  Mopeia 
crushed  the  cane  grown  on  the  plantations  of  the 
Conipanhia  do  Assucar  de  Mozambique,  an  association 
which  was  founded  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  has 
been  exclusively  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane, the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  distillation  of 
alcohol.  The  principal  prazo,  Maganja-d'aquem-Chire, 
has  1,550  hectares  under  sugar.  In  addition  to  the 
above  plantations  the  Zambezia  Company  has  started 
a  sugar-plantation  at  Bompona,  in  the  prazo  Maganja- 
d'alem-Chire,  on  the  island  of  Inyangoma.  Here  35  hec- 
tares have  been  planted  with  cane,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  factor}^. 

Quelimane  and  Angoche. — In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Quelimane  the  Inyamakurra  Estate,  belonging  to 
the  Compagnie  d'Exploitation  Sucrifere  de  Nhamacurra, 
founded  at  Paris  on  October  29,  1913,  in  which  the 
Boror  Company  is  interested,  produced  700  tons  in  1915, 
but  the  plantation  is  expected  to  return  about  4,000  tons 
annually  within  a  short  period.  The  Boror  Company 
itself,  having  abandoned  its  distillery  owing  to  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  as  the 
result  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  produced  700  tons  of 
sugar  in  1915,  but  an  extension  of  the  industry  is  con- 
templated. Sugar  is  also  being  grown  farther  north 
at  Matadane,  near  Angoche.  Here  in  1912  an  Enghsh 
company,  the  Selwyn  Syndicate,  obtained  a  concession  of 
50,000  hectares  for  plantation  purposes. 

Varieties  of  Sugar  groivn. — One  of  the  chief  varieties 
of  sugar  grown  on  the  Mozambique  estates  is  the  Yuba 
cane,  which  has  been  so  successfully  cultivated  in  Natal, 
but  between  thirty  and  forty  other  kinds  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  Yuba  cane  is  specially  adapted  for  free  and 
open  soils  and  for  land  that  cannot  be  easily  irrigated. 
For  this  reason,  on  some  of  the  estates,  especially  in  the 
Zambezi  and  Buzi  valleys  where   the   heavy   alluvium 
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permits  of  more  luscious  canes  giving  heavier  crops,  some 
of  the  other  varieties  predominate.  Thus  along  the 
Zambezi  the  kind  known  as  Gyeen  Natal  is  chiefly  grown, 
although  Yuba  is  also  in  evidence,  whilst  at  Inhambane 
the  variety  known  as  Inhambane  Green  is  the  principal 
crop.  It  there  averages  from  25  to  38  tons  per  acre,  and 
in  1910  it  averaged  as  much  as  40|  tons,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  4  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  At  Inchanguovo  the 
yield  of  Yuba  cane  averaged  38-6  tons  per  acre. 


Sugar  Exports 

From   the   economic   point  of  view   the    Portuguese 
Government  appears  to  have  done  much  to  foster  the 
growth   of  this  promising   industry.      Not   only  has   it 
permitted  colonial-grown  sugar  to  enter  Portugal  at  half- 
rates,  but  it  has  also  recently  arranged  for  an  annual 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  colonial  sugar 
that  may  be  imported  into  Portugal  under  the  preferential 
rates.     Of  the  36,000  tons  of  sugar  consumed  annually  in 
Portugal,  6,000  tons  come  from  Mozambique,  4,000  from 
Angola,  4,000  from  Madeira,  and  2,000  from  the  Azores, 
leaving  20,000  tons  obtained  from  foreign  sources.     It  is 
to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  large  preference  men- 
tioned above  is  as  valuable  as  it  seems.     Freire  dAndrade 
has  stated  that  the  rebate  in  question  is  fictitious  because 
difficulties  are  placed  in  the  way  of  colonial  exporters, 
owing  partly  to  the  private  interests  of  the  dealers  and 
partly  to  the  desire  of  the  Portuguese  Government  that 
the  customs  reyenue  should  not  be  diminished  unduly. 
With  regard  to  the  first  matter,  it  is  stated  that  sugar  is 
taxed  in  Portugal  in  accordance  with  the  Dutch  scale, 
i.e.  by  colour  and  not  by  degree  of  sweetness.       Hence 
importers  colour  the  pure  sugar,  and  then  remove  the 
colour  after  it  has  passed  the  customs.     The  Portuguese 
customs  in  this  manner  have  lost  a  considerable  s.m 
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annually,  estimated  by  D'Andrade  to  be  not  less  than 
200  centos.  Moreover,  in  order  to  secure  the  rebate  at 
all  colonial  sugar  has  to  be  carried  on  Portuguese  boats, 
which,  in  1909,  charged  $10  per  ton  against  23s.  on 
foreign  lines.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  secure  the 
supposed  preference,  colonial  sugar  had  to  pay  about 
37s.  per  ton  more  in  freightage  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  When  to  this  sum  is  added  the 
transport  to  the  port  of  Chinde,  which  was  then  at  least 
$3  per  ton,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  heavy  charges  added 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  colonial  sugar  in  Portugal  and 
tended  to  prevent  the  natural  expansion  of  the  industiy. 

Nevertheless,  the  sugar  industry  has  made  great 
progress,  aided  by  the  piivilege  accorded  under  the 
Mozambique-Transvaal  Convention,  whereby  Mozambique 
sugar  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  into  the  Transvaal. 
This  action  has  provided  an  open  market  for  the  producer 
within  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sugar-pro- 
ducing regions.  Some  thousands  of  tons  are  now  ex- 
ported yeai'ly  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  into  the 
Transvaal,  but  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  this 
large  export  has  been  rendered  possible.  In  1908  the 
sugar  imports  into  the  Transvaal  from  Mozambique  Pro- 
vince did  not  amount  to  2  tons.  From  1909  to  1913  they 
were  451 ;  1,214  ;  2,921 ;  4,559,  and  4,651  tons  respectively, 
whilst  in  1914,  8,600  tons  of  sugar,  valued  at  £120,000, 
were  exported  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  into  the 
territory  of  the  Union. 

The  following  figures  ^  give  the  export  of  sugar  from 
the  various  ports  during  the  years  1910-14  : 

1  From  the  American  Consular  Reports. 
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1910 

1912 

1913 

1914 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Lourenzo  Marques 

— 

76,230 

80,160 

51,289 

Inhambane  . 

— 

5,276 

4,395 

7,939 

Chinde 

56,259 

39,940 

12,268 

18,733 

Queliinane  . 

^ 

707 

1,078 

4,719 

Beira  . 

142,240 

367,887 

320,154 

256,093 

— 

490,040 

418,055 

338,773 

The  following  are  the  quantities  exported  from  the 
ports  of  the  Province  directly  administered  by  the 
Government  during  the  years  1910-14  : 


1910 

5,241  tons 

1911 

5,145    „ 

1912 

7,238    „ 

1913 

6,159    „ 

1914 

9,059    „ 

The  production  of  sugar  in  the  territory  of  the  Mozam- 
bique Company  during  1914  was  as  follows  : 


Company 

Quantity  of  cane 
crushed,  in  tons 

Sugar  produced,  in 
tons 

Sena  Sugar  Factory 

Marromeu 
Companhia  do  Buzi 

Beira-Illovo          Sugar 
Estate 

153,679 

132,543 
29,564 

54,201 

white      3.371) 
yellow    5,506. 
white    10,309 
white         157] 
yellow    2,092 J 
white         991] 
yellow    3,278 1 

8,877 

10,309 

2,249 

4  269 

369,987 

white    14,828] 
yellow  10,876) 

25,704 

Coco-nut  Plantations 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  possibilities  of  coco-nut 
planting  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  exports  of  copra  from  the  principal  coco-nut  centres, 
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Inhambane  and  Quelimane,  are  by  no  means  extensive : 
on  the  other,  the  various  plantation  companies  claim  that 
they  possess  an  immense  number  of  trees,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  which  have  reached  the  bearing 
stage. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  coco-nut 
industry  in  common  with  the  rubber  and  other  industries 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  has  suffered  from  inefficient 
management.  Supervision  has  been  lacking,  methods 
have  been  crude,  trees  have  been  planted  in  unsuitable 
positions.  This  is,  of  course,  a  general  statement,  but  it 
may  be  substantiated  on  certain  plantations  where  the 
yield  of  coco-nuts  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
number  of  trees. 

The  soil  of  the  area  at  present  planted  with  coco-nuts 
varies  considerably,  and  this  in  part  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  the  yield  from  various  localities.  In  the 
Quelimane  District  in  particular  the  change  from  dry, 
sandy  soil  on  the  coastal  ridges  to  wet,  argillaceous  swamp 
on  the  intervening  depressions  is  frequent.  It  is  this 
iswampy  ground  which,  even  when  drained,  makes  very 
poor  coco-nut  country  :  yet  hundreds  of  acres  of  swampy 
country  have  been  planted  with  trees,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  by  cutting  canals  the  water  might  be  drained 
off.  The  trees  have  as  a  consequence  become  water- 
logged, and  failure  has  followed. 

It  should  not  be  deduced,  however,  that,  because  the 
industry  has  been  mismanaged  and  the  trees  neglected  in 
the  past,  Portuguese  East  Africa  should  be  regarded  as 
unsuitable  for  the  production  of  copra.  On  the  contrary, 
given  proper  attention,  there  is  no  adequate  reason  why 
a  considerable  section  of  the  coastal  districts  should  not 
be  far  more  productive  than  they  are  at  present,  and  that 
eventually  the  production  of  copra  may  become  an 
industry  inferior  only  to  the  sugar,  oil-producing,  and 
maize-growing  industries. 
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'  Although,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  favoured  districts, 
such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Angoche  and  possibly  Tungue 
Bay  and  the  sandy  estuaries  of  the  rivers,  the  northern 
coasts  are  not  specially  suited  for  coco-nut  culture  owing 
to  the  comparatively  small  rainfall,  there  are  other  con- 
siderable districts  to  the  south  of  this  area  that  are  more 
suitable  for  the  industry. 

At  the  present  time  the  coastal  strip  chiefly  occupied 
with  coco-nuts  extends  from  the  delta  of  the  Zambezi 
north-eastward,  as  far  as  the  Maballa  (Mwabala)  River 
in  the  Quelimane  District,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Likungo.  Throughout  this  region  there  is  an 
average  rainfall  of  50  to  60  inches.  Further  north 
the  area  suitable  for  coco-nuts  may  be  extended  for 
perhaps  another  130  miles  along  the  Maganja  da  Costa  ; 
but  beyond  this  region,  except  perhaps  in  the  districts 
already  indicated,  coco-nut  planting  must  be  inter- 
mittent. In  the  south  the  farthest  point  where  the  in- 
dustry can  be  carried  on  profitably  is  around  Inhambane. 
Here  coco-nut  cultivation  has  been  extended  recently,  and 
there  are  now  some  plantations  having  more  than  20,000 
trees.  An  estimate,  based  upon  the  export  of  copra  from 
Inhambane,  gave  in  1913  the  number  of  194,000  trees 
in  the  district  that  had  reached  the  bearing  age,  with 
probably  75,000  young  trees  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  as 
comparatively  little  capital  had  been  sunk  in  the  industry 
the  majority  of  these  trees  must  have  been  planted  by 
the  natives. 

Quelimane  District. — In  the  Quelimane  area  the  coco- 
nut plantations  are  much  more  extensive,  although  here, 
owing  to  the  selection  of  unsuitable  sites,  much  com- 
paratively useless  planting  appears  to  have  been  under- 
taken. The  Companhia  do  Boror  claims  to  have  planted 
some  800,000  coco-nut  trees,  and  further  states  that  its 
plantations  are  the  biggest  in  the  world,  the  second  in 
size  being  those  of  a  German  firm  in  Samoa. 
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North  of  the  estuary  of  the  Kiver  Quelimane  the 
Soci^td  du  Madal  occupies  another  extensive  coco-nut 
area,  including  the  large  and  important  prazos  of  Madal, 
Tangalane,  Cheringome,  and  Mahindo,  the  last  of  which 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Eiver  Linde,  south  of  the 
Quelimane  estuary.  These  prazos  comprise  an  area  of 
some  700,000  acres.  Here,  it  is  stated,  are  some  225,000 
coco-nut  palms,  of  which  considerably  more  than  half 
are  bearing.  The  Companhia  do  Luabo  is  in  occupation 
of  two  immense  prazos,  those  of  Luabo  and  Marral,  the 
latter  of  which  extends  inland  for  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  north  of  the  Eiver  Quelimane.  Here  are  some 
100,000  coco-nut  trees,  the  majority  of  which  are  bearing. 
The  company  probably  controls  a  territory  of  not  less 
than  3,000  square  miles,  including  practically  the  whole 
delta  of  the  Zambezi  and  the  islands  thereby  created. 

In  addition  the  Zambezia  Company  has  two  large 
prazos,  Andone  and  Anguaze,  lying  between  Quelimane 
and  the  Eiver  Makuzi,  that  is  between  the  territories  of 
the  Soci^te  du  Madal  and  the  Companhia  do  Boror, 
where,  it  is  claimed,  are  some  91,36.")  palms  in  bearing, 
136,947  palms  more  than  three  years  old,  and  93,501 
palms  in  the  nurseries,  or  a  total  of  321,813  trees.  These 
are  distributed  in  the  following  plantations  :  Coalane  (the 
central  station),  Novilembo,  Eafael,  Makivale,  Tonge, 
Marrongane,  Idugo,  Namerrumo,  and  Inyamgombe. 

In  addition,  other  plantations  exist  at  Karungo,  south 
of  the  Eiver  Quelimane,  where  there  are  84,000  trees ;  at 
the  neighbouring  prazo  of  Tnyassunje,  where  about 
15,000  palms  are  in  bearing ;  at  Pepino  and  Quelimane 
do  Sul,  both  immediately  south  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Quelimane  Eiver,  where  there  are  about  50,000  palms. 

Mozambique  Company  s  Territory. — In  the  territory  of 
the  Mozambique  Company  there  are  also  coco-nut  planta- 
tions, the  most  important  being  that  at  Cherinda,  where 
there  are  about  78,000  trees.     The  others  are  situated  at 
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1913 

1914 

£ 

£ 

4,654 

5,104 

326 

— 

49,115 

53,866 

54,095 

57,970 

Mechanga,  Bue,  Buene,  Inyamunaze,  Chiluane,  Danga, 
Mambone,  and  Mananise. 

The  value  of  the  copra  exported  from  Portuguese  East 
Africa  during  the  years  1913-14  was  as  follows  :^ 


Inhambane 

Chinde 

Quelimane 


The  following  are  the  exports  sent  from  the  portions 
of  the  province  under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
Government  during  the  years  1910-14  : 


1910 
1911 
1913 
1913 
1914 

The  greater  part  of  the  copra  has  hitherto  been  sent 
to  Marseilles,  where  it  has  been  utilized  in  the  manu- 


Tons 

Value 

3,205 

£43,366 

3,872 

£48,066 

4,642 

£56,941 

4,213 

£49,831 

5,308 

£53,677 

facture  of  soap. 


Vegetable  Oils 


Closely  allied  to  the  coco-nut  industry  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  various  oil-producing  trees  and  plants.  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  seems  to  offer  much  better  prospects 
in  connexion  with  these  than  with  the  copra  industry, 
mainly  because  the  area  of  the  latter  is  restricted  whilst 
oil-producing  trees  of  many  kinds  exist  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  province.  Although  the  oil-palm 
itself  is  not  indigenous  to  the  country,  it  has  not  yet 
been  proved  that  it  cannot  be  grown  with  advantage  in 

1  American  Consular  Reports. 
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Portuguese  East  Africa.  It  is  true  that  the  plantations 
of  oil-palms  started  some  years  ago  by  the  Mozambique 
Company  were  unsuccessful  and  were  subsequently 
abandoned.  Since  that  date,  however,  further  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  especially  at  Quelimane  and  at 
Mutarara,  a  station  of  the  Za^bezia  Company,  situated 
on  the  Zambezi  at  the  western  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Ziwe  Ziwe  River,  opposite  Inyangoma  Island. 

Many  other  oil-bearing  plants  occur.  Little  attempt 
has  been  made  to  utilize  these  resources,  and  in  this 
respect  the  territory  offers  considerable  opportunities 
for  the  employment  of  capital. 

Ground-nut. — The  ground-nut,  though  not  indigenous, 
is  cultivated  largely  by  the  natives  in  every  part  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  both  for  their  own  use  as  a  food 
and  for  export  to  France  for  the  expression  of  the  oil. 
This  is  essentially  a  native  industry,  and  the  nut  is  grown 
in  districts  such  as  the  Maganja  da  Costa,  where  there 
is  no  European  supervision.  Moreover  this  plant,  known 
to  the  Portuguese  as  amendoim,  can  be  cultivated  at 
once  on  ground  newly  cleared  of  scrub  and  forest,  and 
yields  a  large  return  for  comparatively  little  labour.  The 
export  of  ground-nuts  in  1912  was  valued  at  £81,000, 
and  of  this  large  production  the  most  considerable  por- 
tion came  from  the  country  around  Mozambique  and 
was  exported  through  that  port,  although  large  ship- 
ments were  also  made  through  Lourenzo  Marques  and 
Inhambane. 

The  exports  from  the  portions  of  the  province  under 
the  direct  administration   of  the  Government   were  as 
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14: 

Tons 

Value 

1910 

9,193 

£80,976 

1911 

8,144 

£65,114 

1912 

8,531 

£75,515 

1913 

5,632 

£50,670 

1914 

7,556 

£64,019 
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Mafureira. — Another  product  which  is  extensively 
gathered  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  the  seed  of  Trichilia 
emetica,  known  as  mafureira.  The  oil  or  fat  (mafura), 
which  is  obtained  from  the  seed  itself  and  also  from  the 
aril  by  which  it  is  nearly  enclosed,  has  long  been  used 
by  the  natives  for  rubbing  on  their  bodies  and  also  for 
food.  Becently,  however,  it  has  been  utilized  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  At  present  almost  the  entire  supply  is  shipped 
to  Marseilles,  as  although  the  seed  contains  a  very  high 
percentage  of  oil,  which  has  been  estimated  at  33  to 
40  per  cent.,  and  by  some  authorities  as  high  as  65  per 
cent.,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  found  favour  with 
British  soap  manufacturers. 

The  tree  from  which  the  mafureira  seed  is  obtained  is 
distributed  abundantly  south  of  Inhambane,  and  is  also 
to  be  found,  though  not  so  largely,  in  the  tropical  portions 
of  the  province.  It  is  known  as  Cape  mahogany,  by 
a  number  of  variants  of  the  Kafir  name  umkuhlu,  in  the 
Quelimane  District  as  muteri  and  moreka,  and  in  the 
Swahili  dialect  of  the  northern  coasts  as  mutumbe.  It 
grows  both  on  sandy  ground  and  on  the  alluvial  river 
flats  and  is  one  of  the  commonest  trees  of  the  province. 

As  an  article  of  eSport,  however,  the  mafureira  seed 
is  almost  exclusively  obtained  from  the  Lourenzo  Marques 
and  Inhambane  Districts,  and  here  the  production  varies 
largely.  If  the  season  has  been  wet  the  output  is 
restricted,  but  if  it  has  been  more  than  usually  dry  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  export  of  this  commodity.  In 
the  latter  case,  when  the  ordinary  crops  fail  to  sustain 
the  large  native  population,  in  order  to  increase  their 
earnings  the  natives  enter  the  forests  to  gather  larger 
quantities  of  the  seed  of  the  Trichilia  emetica  for  export 
purposes.  The  annual  export  may,  therefore,  in  some 
degree,  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  economic  barometer, 
indicating  the  particular  years  that  may  be  regarded  as, 
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in  other  respects,  lean.  Thus  during  1913,  when  the 
drought  was  specially  severe,  the  export  of  mafureira  seed 
rose  from  £9,070  to  £58,085  in  value,  and  fell  during  the 
following  year  to  £6,513.  But  it  must  also  be  noted  that 
the  actual  crop  is  somewhat  uncertain  and  naturally 
varies  in  quantity  from  year  to  year. 

What  may  be  termed  the  trichilia  belt  extends  for 
some  250  miles,  and  the  tree  is  especially  thick  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inhambane.  It  has  been  roughly 
estimated  that  there  are  no  less  than  2,000,000  trees,^ 
but  at  present  it  would  appear  that  not  more  than  two 
or  three  per  cent,  of  the  crop  is  gathered,  as  the  price 
hitherto  has  scarcely  been  sufficient  in  normal  times  to 
tempt  the  native  to  collect  the  seed  or  the  European  to 
organize  the  industry.^  There  is  satisfactory  evidence 
that  each  female  tree  yields  25  lb.  or  more  of  oleaginous 
seed,  valued  on  the  spot  at  £7  to  £8  per  ton. 

Castor-oil. — Of  other  oU-producing  plants,  the  castor- 
oil  plant  is  common  throughout  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
This  product  also  requires  comparatively  little  care  or 
expense  in  its  cultivation,  for  hitherto,  although  the  bean 
fetches  from  £10  to  £12  per  ton  on  the  European  market, 
the  plant  has  been  regarded  as  a  tiresome  weed,  and  the 
total  export  of  the  province  has  not  been  worth  much 
more  than  £500. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  proximity  of  a  considerable 
market  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  it  seems  probable 
that  this  and  other  oil-bearing  plants  will  be  utilized  if 
oil  factories  are  established  in  Zambezia  and  elsewhere. 
Vegetable  oils  to  the  value  of  £224,075  were  imported 
into  South  Africa  in  1911. 

Sesame. — Sesame,  known' to  the  Portuguese  as  gergelim 
and  in  the  Echubo  language  of  the  Quelimane  District  as 

1  Brit.  Cons.  Eept.  1911. 

2  Bui.  Imp.  Inst.,  v.  11,  p.  106,  1913. 
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mpiza,  is  also  cultivated  to  some  extent  for  the  sake  of 
the  oil,  more  particularly  in  the  Mozambique  District, 
the  export  of  this  product  being  valued  at  about  £5,000 
in  the  year  1914.  An  experiment  with  Sesamum  indicum 
is  being  made  by  the  Boror  Company  on  160  hectares 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quelimane. 

Cashew. — Amongst  minor  oleaginous  plants  the  seed 
of  the  cashew  tree  [Anacardium  occidentale)  is  exported 
in  small  quantities.  This  tree,  originally  introduced  from 
South  America,  is  widely  distributed,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  trees  protected  by  the  natives,  to  whom  it  supplies 
both  food  and  drink.  It  is  found  in  many  large  areas 
of  abandoned  lands,  and  is  always  an  evidence  that  the 
district  has  formerly  been  populated.  It  is  stated  to  be 
more  common  than  the  mafureira-tree.  In  the  Inhambane 
District,  especially  at  Maxixe  and  the  country  beyond, 
where  it  exists  in  large  quantities,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  could  be  profitably  exploited,  as  the  cooked 
kernels  are  worth  at  Bombay  as  much  as  £24  per  ton. 
The  cashew-nut  also  abounds  in  the  Mozambique  District, 
in  the  Maganja  da  Costa,  and  in  fact  wherever  cultivation 
has  been  carried  on.  The  profitable  utilization  of  the 
nut,  as  of  other  oleaginous,  seeds,  depends  largely  upon 
the  provision  of  mechanical  decorticators.  The  timber  is 
used  for  packing-cases  and  for  building  small  boats,  the 
bark  yields  an  indelible  ink,  the  fruit  supplies  a  spirit, 
the  shell  of  the  nut  gives  an  essential  oil,  and  the  kernel 
is  used  in  confectionery. 

Other  Oil  Plants. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 
exist  numerous  other  oil-bearing  plants  that  have  not 
yet  been  put  to  any  economic  use  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa.  Among  these  a  large  creeper  {Telfaria  pedata), 
known  to  the  natives  of  the  Zavala  district,  where  it  is 
abundant,  as  makungu  or  jekungu,  is  cultivated  round 
the  kraals  for  the  sake  of  its  large  and  nutritious  seeds, 
sometimes  known  as  Inhambane  nuts,  which  are  said  to 
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yield  60  per  cent,  of  their  weight  as  oil ;  ^  and  the  , 
candle-nut  also  occurs  throughout  the  province.  The 
latter  tree  grows  abundantly  south  of  the  tropic  and  is 
a  commercial  export  elsewhere,  as  considerable  quantities 
of  oil  can  be  expressed  from  the  seeds.  In  Portuguese 
East  Africa  the  natives  string  these  seeds  on  grasses,  dry 
them  in  the  sun,  and  then  burn  them  as  candles.  The 
tree  is  known  variously  throughout  the  province  as 
shimbangana,  lambu,  maluku,  gwandafuta,  and  nicorwa. 
The  Moringa  pterygosperma,  yielding  the  ben  or  behen 
oil  of  commerce,  is  also  found  in  the  province,^  as  is 
a  species  of  balanites,  probably  the  Balanites  egyptica. 
The  latter  grows  in  the  Lourenzo  Marques  District  and  is 
said  to  yield  from  40  to  50  lb.  weight  of  nuts,  containing 
about  60  per  cent,  of  oil  resembling  the  best  olive  oil.^ 

Export  of  Oil-seeds 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  value  of  the 
oil-seeds  exported  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  :  * 


1912 

1913 

1914 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cashew 

389 

2,276 

— 

Cotton 

.216 

288 

414 

Mafureira   . 

9,070 

58,085 

6,513 

Ground-nut 

.       81,378 

67,609 

69,140 

Castor-oil  bean 

376 

380 

563 

Sesame 

5,220 

5,724 

4,946 

Others 

2,357 
99,006 

636 

577 

134,998 

82,153 

^  The  difficulty  in  utiUzing  this  product  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  efficient  machine  exists  at  present  for  decorticating  the  nut. 
Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  in  1910  found  the  kernel  to  contain  64-64 
per  cent,  of  oil,  but  husk  and  shell  were  not  easily  separated  from 
the  kernel. 

2  Bui.  Imp.  Inst.,  vol.  v,  p.  59,  1907. 

3  Brit.  Cons.  Keport,  1911. 

*  American  Consular  Ee  ports. 
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The  greater  portion  of  these  oil-seeds,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mafureira,  are  exported  through  the  port  of  Mozam- 
bique, but  considerable  quantities  are  shipped  at  Lourenzo 
Marques  and  Inhambane.  The  collection  of  these  seeds 
has  hitherto  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  German  firms, 
and  the  seeds  have  been  almost  entirely  carried  on  the 
boats  of  the  German  East  Africa  Line.  In  1914  the 
exports  of  oil-seeds  through  the  port  of  Mozambique 
were  as  follows : 

£ 

Castor-oil 534 

Ground-nut 28,508 

Sesame     ......         4,816 

Others      ....  .364 


£34,222 


Timber  Eesources 

With  the  exception  of  the  mangrove  forests,  and  one 
or  two  other  trees,  such  for  instance  as  the  so-called 
African  ebony,  not  much  economic  use  has  been  made 
of  the  forest  resources  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  The 
difficulty  of  transport  in  a  country  where  ordinary 
haulage  is  not  possible  and  where  the  waterways  do  not 
afford  much  scope  for  the  moving  of  heavy  timber,  the 
cost  of  freightage,  and  the  absence  of  markets — except 
in  the  case  of  the  Transvaal — have  retarded  the  erection 
of  saw-mills  and  the  general  commercial  exploitation  of 
timbers.  Further,  though  there  undoubtedly  exist  great 
stretches  of  country  which  may  be  regarded  as  well 
timbered,  it  does  not  appear  that,  as  a  general  rule,  large 
quantities  of  any  specially  valuable  timber  are  to  be 
found  in  any  one  district.  The  timbers  are  scattered  and 
the  forest  areas  contain  a  great  variety  of  trees,  but  there 
are  few  areas  covered  by  any  specially  valuable  timber. 
For  this  reason  the  working  of  the  forests  would  appeax 
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to  be  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  process  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

As  has  been  seen  in  Chapter  III,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  province  is  timbered.  There  are 
considerable  districts  where  the  forest  is  of  a  very  light 
nature,  and  others  where  practically  no  timber  trees  are 
to  be  found,  or  where  the  timber  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  native  population  in  order  to  carry  on  their  own 
agricultural  work.  But,  considered  as  a  whole,  Portuguese 
East  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  a  well  timbered  country, 
possessing  many  species  valuable  to  commerce,  though  its 
value  as  a  forest-country  varies  very  greatly  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  expectation  of  finding  paying 
quantities  of  any  specific  timber  is  altogether  justified. 
It  would  seem  rather,  judging  from  the  existing  data, 
that  the  timber  will  be  chiefly  valuable  in  providing  wood 
for  fuel  and  for  domestic  uses  within  the  country,  for 
building,  cordage,  wagon-making,  and  furniture,  and  in 
railway-construction,  as  well  as  for  mining  purposes. 
But  as  settlement  advances  and  the  forests  are  sacrificed 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  good  agricultural  land,  the 
present  wasteful  system  of  burning  down  the  timber 
should  be  replaced  by  a  more  intelligent  policy  of  utiliza- 
tion and  conservation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
railways  most  of  the  available  material  has  been  cut 
down  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Transvaal  mines 
with  pit-props,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  complete 
denudation  of  these  districts,  especially  along  the  Swazi- 
land border,  the  Government  now  only  allows  the  timber 
to  be  cut  on  licence. 

The  Zambezia  Company  is  opening  up  a  timber  busi- 
ness in  its  Masinjire  forests,  which  extend  north  of 
Mopeia  and  along  the  Shire  River  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  ;  the  Luabo  Company  is  working  in  the  exten- 
sive forests  of  Marral  along  the  Quelimane  and  Lualua 
Rivers,  and  is  utihzing  the  timber  for  the  construction  of 
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small  boats  and  lighters ;  and  the  Boror  and  Madal 
Companies  also  utilize  a  small  amount  of  timber  from 
their  lands  in  the  Zambezi  estuary.  The  interior  of 
Quelimane  District,  where  these  beginnings  have  been 
made,  contains  forests  of  high  technical  value  and  of 
much  botanical  interest,  but  the  density  of  the  timber- 
lands  varies  greatly.  The  valleys  along  several  rivers, 
such  as  the  Raraga  and  the  Likungo,  contain  fine 
material  in  enormous  quantity,  of  which  very  little  has 
been  cleared.  This  territory  may  be  regarded  as  a  great 
reserve  of  high  potential  value  should  the  initial  economic 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  exploitation  be  overcome. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  region  rubber  abounds, 
both  Landolphia  Kirkii  and  Mascarenhasia  being  present 
in  quantity.  Amongst  the  more  valuable  timbers,  the 
imbilo  {Pterocarpus  erinaceus)  is  present  everywhere, 
though  especially  in  the  Maganja  da  Costa  around  Arenga 
in  the  Robe  forest ;  the  magundo  {Milicia  africana)  is 
seldom  absent,  and  grows  to  an  enormous  size ;  many 
hardwoods,  generally  known  as  pau-ferro  or  ironwood, 
abound ;  Brachystegia,  Parkia,  Bauhinia,  and  Cordyla 
are  common,  and  grow  to  a  considerable  size ;  while  the 
tamarind  and  the  mango  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
forests,  and  the  exotic  kapok  and  Bombax  are  rapidly 
spreading  through  the  country.  Along  the  Zambezi, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lupata  Gorge,  the 
baobab  predominates. 

Economic  Timbers 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  indicate  all  the  timbers  of 
economic  value,  and  a  selection  only  of  the  more  im- 
portant can  be  named.  Without  attempting  any  botanical 
order,  and  regarding  the  trees  merely  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  it  may  be  said  that  the  three  most  important 
timber  varieties  are  Pterocarpus  erinaceus,  Brachystegia 
spicaeformis,  and  Milicia  africana. 
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Pterocarpus. — The  first,  which  is  known  in  the  Queli- 
mane  District  as  imbilo,  in  the  SwahiU  dialect  as 
mokombire-bire,  and  around  Lourenzo  Marques  as  thondo, 
is  probably  the  most  valuable  timber  asset  in  the  tropical 
forests  of  the  province.  It  is  of  special  use  because  not 
only  is  the  wood  exceedingly  hard  and  durable,  but  it  is 
proof  against  ants,  and  may  thus  be  used  for  building 
purposes  and  as  sleepers  for  railways.  Though  not 
abundant  in  the  extra-tropical  portions  of  the  country, 
it  is  common  north  of  the  Zambezi,  especially  in  the 
Maganja  da  Costa  and  the  region  northward  of  that 
area.  This  tree  is  also  fairly  common  in  the  territories 
of  the  Mozambique  Company,  where  it  is  known  as 
mbila.  It  forms  one  of  the  sources  of  the  African  gum 
known  as  kino. 

Brachystegia. — The  second  tree,  Brachystegia  spicae- 
formis,  one  of  those  called  ironwood,  is  known  in  Gaza  and 
the  Mchope  District  as  tzonto  and  tondo,  in  Inhambane 
as  mtamba,  in  Quelimane  as  marotta,  and  in  the  SwahQi 
dialect  as  macarara.  This  tree,  under  present  circum- 
stances, is  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the  province, 
for  not  only  is  it  widely  distributed  from  the  Limpopo  to 
Inhambane  and  frequently  much  further  north,  but  it  is 
utilized  for  a  variety  of  purposes  apart  from  its  timber, 
which  is  hard  and  durable.  In  the  northern  districts 
the  natives  make  all  their  cloth  from  the  bark  of  this 
and  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  use  the  timber  in  all 
kinds  of  domestic  woodwork  construction.  Their  water- 
baskets  are  made  out  of  the  bark,  which  contains  a  large 
amount  of  tannin  that  might  be  extracted  and  shipped 
with  profit.  It  is  believed  also  that  the  large  beans  of 
Brachystegia,  which  are  produced  in  enormous  quantities, 
might  be  utilized  for  this  product. 

Milicia. — The  third  tree,  Milicia  africana,  known 
generally  as  inthuli  and  magundo,  is  the  largest  indi- 
genous tree  in  the  forests  of  the  Limpopo,  and  grows 
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throughout  the  province,  but  especially  in  the  Maganja 
da  Costa  and  Inyamakurra  districts.  On  account  of  its 
size  it  is  generally  selected  by  the  natives  for  their  large 
dug-out  boats,  which  are  known  generically  as  magundo, 
whether  made  of  this  timber  or  not,  the  smaller  boats 
being  called  mandea. 

Other  Timbers. — In  addition  to  these  three  timber 
trees,  many  others  are  found,  though  not  in  such  large 
quantities,  throughout  the  province.  The  baobab  is  com- 
paratively useless  for  timber  purposes,  but  Dalbergia 
melanoxylon,  known  as  ebony  and  grenadilha,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  timber  trees,  although  comparatively 
scarce  outside  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company. 
Parhia  also  is  a  durable  timber  easily  worked,  while  the 
mwangele  of  the  Sena  district  {Adina  microcephalia) 
grows  to  a  great  size.  It  is  of  distinct  value;  and  is  also 
abundant  in  the  Maganja  da  Costa  and  Inyamakurra 
districts.  Excoecaria  africana,  muconite,  or  African 
sandalwood,  has  been  exported  in  small  quantities  as 
sandalwood.  The  timber,  which  is  nearly  black  and 
smells  strongly,  is  stated  to  be  excellent  for  the  making 
of  furniture  and  for  the  construction  of  wagons.  The 
tree  is  found  throughout  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique 
Company,  and  grows  usually  in  moist  flats.  It  is  also 
common  around  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  Umbeluzi,  near  the 
lakes  in  Gaza  and  along  the  Limpopo,  and  exists  in 
certain  forests  in  Maganja  da  Costa  and  Inyamakurra. 
The  African  mahogany  {Khaya  senegalensis),  although  it 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  American  timber,  is,  never- 
theless, a  valuable  wood ;  but  it  is  not  common,  though 
growing  throughout  the  Zambezian  forests  and  said  to 
be  present  in  the  tropical  forests  south  of  that  river. 
Another  so-called  mahogany,  Azelia  quanzensis,  the  om- 
pow  of  the  Portuguese  and  known  generally  to  the 
natives  as  inchenu,  sina,  or  xina,  occurs  throughout 
the  province,  but  appears  only  to  be  utilized  at  present 
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for  its  seeds,  which  are  sold  as  ornaments.  A  similar 
hardwood  known,  like  Lonchocarpus  mossambicensis,  as 
pau-ferro  (ironwood),  is  Swartzia  madagascariensis, 
known  to  the  Portuguese  as  scopira,  which  is  abundant 
in  most  of  the  forests  north  of  the  Zambezi,  and  is  also 
stated  to  be  present  in  the  Mozambique  Company's  terri- 
tory. This  timber  is  specially  recommended  for  the 
manufacture  of  pianos  and  furniture.  Another  hardwood 
known  as  zimbiti  {Androstachys  Johnsonii),  at  present 
only  reported  from  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory, 
is  stated  to  be  exceptionally  good  for  railway  sleepers, 
and,  as  it  hardens  in  salt  water,  to  be  useful  for  piles. 
It  is  impervious  to  white  ants.  Large  forests  of  this  tree 
are  stated  to  occur  at  mile  23  on  the  Beira-Mashonaland 
Railway,  at  Madanda,  Mossurise,  and  Cheringoma.  Cor- 
dyla  africana,  the  boboti  of  the  Lourenzo  Marques 
District,  the  moanjwa  of  Mchope,  and  the  moroanda  of 
Quelimane,  gives  a  light  and  soft  wood  used  in  the 
construction  of  native  musical  instruments. 

Mangroves 

The  mangroves  are  of  various  kinds.  The  best  are 
probably  Bhizophora  mucronata,  the  red  mangrove,  and 
Bruguiera  gymnorhiza,  a  species  practically  identical 
with  the  former,  but,  unlike  that  tree,  extending  well 
inland.  Other  varieties  are  Ceriops  Gandolliana  and  the 
common  Avicennia  officinalis,  or  white  mangrove,  which 
is  of  comparatively  little  use  and  frequently  encroaches 
upon  sites  that  might  be  occupied  by  the  more  valuable 
red  mangrove.  The  trees  until  comparatively  recently 
have  been  indiscriminately  denuded  of  their  bark,  with 
the  result  that  an  industry  which,  with  careful  super- 
vision, might  have  continued  to  be  profitable  has  for  the 
time  being  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Until  the  Govern- 
ment intervened  and  protected  the  best  varieties  of  the 
trees,  the  mangrove   forests  were   being  systematically 
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destroyed.  Recently,  however,  measures  have  been  taken 
to  close  certain  areas  against  further  depredation,  and 
in  the  future,  by  a  more  careful  stripping  of  the  bark, 
it  may  be  possible  to  preserve  the  trees. 

Mangrove  bark  is  in  great  demand  for  tanning  pur- 
poses. It  was  formerly  exported  from  practically  every 
port  and  small  harbour  in  the  province,  but  recently  it 
has  only  been  shipped  from  Quelimane,  Mozambique, 
Beira,  and  possibly  Port  Amelia.  Before  the  war  almost 
the  entire  output  was  sent  to  Hamburg,  whence  much 
of  the  bark  found  its  way  to  the  United  States.  The 
industry  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  one  firm,  Messrs. 
E.  Becher  and  Co.,  which  held  a  concession  for  gathering 
the  bark  from  the  Mozambique  Company,  but  had  no 
exclusive  privilege  in  other  portions  of  the  province. 
These  rights  were  subsequently  acquired  by  the  Mozam- 
bique Trading  and  Plantation  Company. 

The  following  quantities  of  the  bark  were  exported 
from  the  portions  of  the  province  administered  by  the 
Government : 

Tons 
1904 4,321 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1911 


3,148 

5,043 

13,023 

10,317 


and  in  addition  the  following  quantities  were  shipped 

through  Beira : 

Tons 
1909       .  ...  501 

1910 2,854 

1914 3,860 

Palrns 

Of  the  four  principal  species  of  palms,  in  addition  to 
the  coco-nut  palm  (p.  205),  Borassus  flaheUifer,  which 
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often  grows  to  a  height  of  60  or  70  feet  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  pahns  by  a  peculiar  globular 
swelling  on  the  trunk  or  stem,  is  not  believed  to  be 
indigenous.  This  palm  at  present  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  the  production  of  surra,  a  fermented  liquor ;  but  in 
German  East  Africa  it  also  furnishes  thatch,  rope,  and 
other  similar  articles.  Hyphaene,  a  very  similar  palm, 
yields  an  excellent  fibre,  as  does  Raphia,  the  bamboo 
palm,  from  which  is  obtained  the  useful  fibre  known  as 
Rafiia  grass.  The  fifth  variety.  Phoenix  reclinatal,  or 
wild  date,  provides  the  native  with  cordage  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  is  esteemed  for  the  palm-wine  which  it  yields 
when  tapped.  The  date  palm  is  only  found  in  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  as  an  exotic,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  thrive  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Rubber 

There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  regarding 
the  possibility  of  ultimate  success  for  the  rubber  industry. 
Upon  no  industry,  unless  it  be  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
have  greater  hopes  been  founded,  and  no  industry  has 
yielded  such  uncertain  and  indecisive  results.  In  con- 
sidering both  the  cultivation  and  exploitation  of  rubber 
in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  two  broad  facts  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  hitherto  the  greater  portion 
of  the  rubber  produced  in  the  province  has  been  obtained 
from  the  native  Landolphia  and  other  indigenous  vines. 
These  have  been  exploited  in  two  different  ways,  both 
suited  to  the  particular  districts  in  which  the  forests  are 
found — by  extracting  the  rubber  from  the  stems  and  by 
separating  it  from  the  roots.  The  difference  between  the 
secretion  of  the  stem-rubber  and  the  root-rubber  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  economic  value,  not  only  of  the 
two  classes  of  rubber  produced,  but  also,  at  any  rate  at 
present,  on  the  value  to  the  country  of  the  two  classes  of 
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forest,  as  the  one  requires  different  methods  of  manage- 
ment from  the  other.  In  both  cases,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  by  the  methods  employed  the  forests  are 
denuded,  perhaps  not  permanently  but  certainly  for  a 
prolonged  period,  of  a  product  that  under  better  con- 
ditions might  be  renewed  more  quickly  than  is  at  present 
the  case  ;  although  it  would  appear  that  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mozambique  Company  considerable  care  is  now 
exercised  to  prevent  the  destruction  or  even  weakening 
of  the  creepers.  The  second  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  is 
that  in  addition  to  what  may  be  termed  the  native 
rubber  industry,  attempts  have  been  made,  and  are  still 
being  made,  to  establish  a  large  plantation  industry. 
This  industry  is  unconnected  with  the  exploitation  of  the 
natural  forests  of  the  country,  and  must  in  reality  be 
considered  as  a  separate  undertaking. 

Rubber  Resources 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  as  to  the  value  of 
the  rubber  contained  in  the  forests  of  the  province,  none 
of  which  can  be  considered  as  satisfactory  or  conclusive. 
Mr.  Lyne,  a  former  Director  of  Agriculture  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  has  estimated  that  there  are  probably  a 
million  hectares  of  Landolphia  forests,  containing  rubber 
of  the  value,  at  £10  per  hectare,  of  £10,000,000;  but 
this  estimate,  under  the  existing  circumstances  both  of 
extraction  and  exploitation,  can  be  nothing  more  than 
a  rough  guess  as  to  the  rubber  resources  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  forest  rubber 
owing  to  the  competition  of  the  plantation  rubbers  of 
Malaya  has  prejudicially  affected  the  collection  of  native 
rubber  both  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
It  may  be  considered  doubtful  whether,  in  the  absence  of 
cheap  and  abundant  labour,  much  forest  rubber  can  now 
be  extracted  at  a  profit.     It  can,  however,  be  asserted 
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that  throughout  most  portions  of  the  province,  Landolphia 
and  other  rubber  vines  are  to  be  found,  growing  from 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  seashore  up  to  elevations  as 
high  as  4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Undoubtedly  vast 
reserves  of  rubber  exist  in  the  forests  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  but  the  districts  in  which  the  rubber  under 
present  circumstances  can  be  profitably  worked  are  limited 
in  area. 

Before  considering  the  chief  rubber  areas  of  the  province, 
it  is  desirable  to  give  some  account  of  the  different  plants 
producing  rubber  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

By  far  the  most  important  is  Landolphia  Kirkii,  which 
until  recently  was  the  only  indigenous  plant  exploited 
for  rubber.  This  is  a  scandant  shrub,  or  a  rampant 
climber,  in  accordance  with  its  surroundings,  and  is  one 
of  the  ten  rubber-yielding  Landolphias  found  within 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  Like  most  of  the  species,  it  is 
a  dweller  in  moist  forests  and  rocky  mountainous  ravines, 
where  its  growth  is  strengthened  and  increased  by  the 
dense  tree  growths  and  the  constant  irrigation  of  the 
torrents  from  the  marshy  plateaux  above.  The  typical 
Landolphia  Kirkii  prospers  best  in  the  thick  jungle. 
The  plant,  in  common  with  Landolphia  Watsoni,  is 
known  to  the  natives  as  mhuungo,  and  they  give  to  the 
fruit,  of  which  they  make  a  fermented  drink,  the  name 
of  mulungo  and  mango,  Landolphia  Watsoni  and 
Landolphia  Thollonii  also  yield  marketable  rubber,  but 
Landolphia  fiorida  only  gives  a  resinous  product  of  no 
present  commercial  value.  Of  these,  Landolphia  jlorida 
and  Landolphia  Petersiana  are  the  dry-country  species. 
The  former  is  common  in  Lourenzo  Marques  District,  and 
the  latter  in  Mozambique  District  and  also  in  Zambezia 
generally.  Landolphia  Thollonii  mainly  occurs  in  the 
forest  region  between  Inyamakombe  and  Tambara.  Of 
other  rubber-producing  trees,  Mascarenhasia  elastica 
grows  throughout  the  Maganja  da  Costa  and  Inyama- 
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kuri'a  and  also  in  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory, 
and  probably  supplies  about  half  the  rubber  produced 
north  of  the  Zambezi.  It  is  claimed  that  the  rubber 
produced  from  this  tree  is  only  slightly  inferior  to  that 
obtained  from  Landolphia  Kirkii.  Ficus  Vogelii,  which 
is  common  in  Manica  and  Sofala,  is  claimed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Johnson,  the  Director  of  Agriculture  of  the  Mozambique 
Company,  to  yield  a  large  amount  of  latex  which  might 
be  utilized  profitably.  Another  tree,  Diplorhynchus 
mossamhicensis,  which  only  occurs  in  the  tropical  dis- 
tricts of  the  province,  also  yields  a  large  amount  of 
latex,  but  its  commercial  value  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

Distribution  of  Rubber 

Manica  and  Sofala. — The  principal  rubber-forests  as 
a  rule  are  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  are  thickest  where 
there  is  the  most  abundant  and  regular  rainfall.     With 
respect   to   the   territories    of   Manica    and   Sofala,  the 
rubber-producing  areas   are   fairly  well   known,  as  the 
Mozambique  Company  during   recent  years  has   syste- 
matically studied  the  possibilities  of  their  concession  as 
a  rubber-producing  area.     The  principal  rubber  regions 
are  Mossurise  and  Moribane.     Here  the  plain,  termed 
the  Madanda,  which  is  crossed  before  the  higher  regions 
are  reached,  is,  unlike  the  coastal  district  of  Chiloane, 
well-watered  and,  moreover,  is  covered  in  some  districts 
with    dense   forest.     The  principal  forests  are   those  of 
Mapusi,  Maringa,  Mutani,  Mutanda,  and  Arucato  ;  and 
such  exploitation  as  has  already  taken  place  has  been 
done   by   zones,   each    district   being   closed   to   further 
denudation  so  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  exhaustion.     In 
this  way  it  is  believed  to  be  possible  that  the  rubber 
areas  may  be  conserved  for   many  years  for  profitable 
exploitation.     Johnson  estimates  that  the  forests   here 
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cover  35,000  hectares  (130  square  miles)  if  the  clearings 
are  omitted  from  the  calculation.  In  the  neighbouring 
Moribane  region  he  estimates  that  there  is  another 
40,000  hectares  (150  square  miles)  covered  with  creepers 
out  of  a  forest  area  of  100,000  hectares,  and  he  states 
that  the  Landolphia  district  extends  north-vs^estwards  to 
Masikesi  and  beyond.  In  Moribane  the  principal  forests 
are  Zomba,  Maronga,  Mabate,  Menahira,  Mpunga,  and 
Bunga  ;  and  here  again  the  district  is  worked  by  zones. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  region  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  collecting  is  done  at  the  end  of,  and  even  after, 
the  rains,  on  account  of  special  conditions  of  climate. 

In  the  southern  district  of  Govuro,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  River  Sabi,  large  forests  exist  which  hitherto 
have  scarcely  been  touched,  partly  because  the  means  of 
communication  are  difficult  and  partly  owing  to  the  lack 
of  a  plentiful  supply  of  labour.  Amongst  the  forestal 
areas  are  Inyamokea,  Sangazive,  Sangane,  Inyadanda, 
Brometo,  Inyakane,  Makovane,  Chatuko,  Chidindo,  In- 
yapelle,  Ingoko,and  Mangarrere,  covering  many  thousands 
of  hectares,  but  probably  less  rich  in  rubber  than  those 
of  the  districts  further  north.  In  the  district  of  Sofala 
the  principal  forests  are  Sororojo,  Dovenye,  Chivenne, 
and  Munyembwe,  and  various  important  forests  in  the 
concession  belonging  to  the  Companhia  do  Buzi ;  and  in 
the  adjoining  districts  of  Neves  Ferreira  and  Beira,  there 
are  the  Teu-Teu  prazo,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Cherin- 
goma,  which  is  in  reality  one  immense  rubber  forest, 
largely  exhausted  and  closed  for  recovery,  and  other  less 
important  forests.  Further  north,  in  the  Zambezi  region, 
there  are  the  forests  of  Chupanga,  exploited  by  the  Luabo 
Company  ;  the  Nheuze  (Inyuze)  woods  in  the  Caia  prazo, 
and  the  forests  of  Inyamunyo,  Santa,  and  Absintha. 
The  last  district,  although  it  has  a  large  native  popula- 
tion and  excellent  means  of  water-communication,  hitherto 
has  exported  little  rubber,  but  is  nevertheless,  from  the 
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economic  point  of  view,  one  of  the  richest  areas  of  this 
part  of  the  province. 

Other  Districts. — In  the  other  provinces  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  the  data  for  a  study  of  the  rubber  resources 
are  not  so  abundant.  Nevertheless,  large  rubber  forests 
are  known  to  exist.  Thus  the  Matadane  forest,  in  the 
district  of  Angoche,  lying  between  the  Rivers  Lardi  and 
Moma  and  extending  inland  for  about  30  miles,  is  stated 
to  be  the  only  rubber  forest,  outside  the  territory  of  the 
Mozambique  Company,  under  systematic  management. 
Here,  owing  to  the  small  rainfall,  root-rubber  alone  is 
extracted.  The  latex  apparently,  under  present  con- 
ditions, can  only  be  obtained  by  digging  up  the  roots, 
as  it  does  not  flow  from  the  stem.  North-east  of  Angoche 
is  the  Marigi  forest  in  the  Capitania-mor  of  Mosuril 
(Mozambique),  and  other  rubber  forests  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moginkwal  and  throughout  the 
Maganja  da  Costa,  though  not  so  abundantly  as  else- 
where. Nevertheless  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  whole 
of  this  district  there  are  considerably  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  hectares  of  rubber-forest  land.  Through- 
out Portuguese  Nyasaland  extensive  rubber  areas  are 
found,  but  here,  unless  it  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rovuma  River  and  to  the  west  of  the  Lujenda,  rubber 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  abundant  as  south  of  the  Zam- 
bezi. At  present  the  chief  collecting  areas  are  at  Mako- 
pira,  Mwanga,  Mpone,  and  Mbiko,  from  three  to  four 
days'  march  to  the  coast.  With  regard  to  the  south 
of  the  province,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  here  the 
chief  rubber  areas.  Rubber  regions  exist  along  the 
Maputo,  throughout  Zavala  and  the  Mchope  region, 
and  in  the  Inhambane  District,  but  here  Landolphia 
does  not  attain  the  growth  observed  further  north,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  these  regions  can  be  considered 
profitable  from  the  point  of  view  of  European  exploita- 
tion,  although    extensive   forests  of  Landolphia  KirhH 
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extending  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Massinga, 
which  has  the  greatest  rainfall  in  the  district,  are  un- 
doubtedly available  for  utilization.  The  real  value  of 
these  reserves  has  yet  to  be  tested,  and  probably  much 
depends  on  the  results  obtained  from  working  similar 
forests  in  Zululand,  where  attempts  are  being  made  to 
exploit  the  forests  of  Landolphia  KirTcii,  apparently 
without  much  success.^ 


Methods  and  Conditions  of  Extraction 

Rubber  was  an  article  of  commerce  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa  long  before  European  companies  turned  their 
attention  to  the  exploitation  of  the  forests.  For  many 
years  it  was  monopolized  by  the  Banyans  and  Monhes, 
who  bought  it  from  the  natives  in  exchange  for  trade 
goods  and  sold  it  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  native 
collector,  however,  produced  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
desired,  and,  moreover,  employed  methods  of  collection 
not  only  crude  and  unsatisfactory,  but  calculated  in  the 
long  run  to  destroy  the  rubber  resources  of  the  country. 
As  a  rule  the  natives  obtained  the  rubber  from  the  roots 
of  Landolphia  and  other  vines,  and  took  no  particular 
care  to  see  that  it  was  free  from  dirt  and  grit  or  properly 
separated  from  the  bark.  Mozambique  rubber  was  there- 
fore classed  very  low  as  a  marketable  commodity. 

At  the  present  time  two  native  methods  of  extracting 
rubber  are  in  use.  The  first,  that  of  incision  or  tapping, 
is  'followed  by  all  natives  south  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
produces  a  high-grade  rubber  known  as  Mozambique 
pink,  second  only  to  the  best  Para  on  the  European 
market.  This  result  has  mainly  been  obtained  owing  to 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Mozambique  Company  to  improve 

1  The  Pongola  Eubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  which  acquired  640  sq.  m. 
of  rubber  country  south  of  the  Portuguese  border,  has  since  been 
wound  up. 
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the  methods  of  extraction  in  their  territory.  Although 
no  complete  superintendence  is  at  present  possible,  the 
method  by  which  the  forests  are  now  worked  by  zones 
at  least  prevents  the  premature  exhaustion  of  the 
rubber  areas. 

The  other  method,  which  is  general  throughout  the 
drier  districts,  where  the  latex  does  not  flow  easily  from 
the  stem,  and  in  districts  where  there  is  no  effect ive 
supervision,  results  in  the  production  of  an  inferior  rubber, 
and  also,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  preserve  the  whole 
root  from  destruction,  in  the  ultimate  death  of  the  vine. 
This  method  is  known  as  pounding.    The  bark  is  stripped 
from  the  roots  of  the  vines  or  from  the  vines  themselves, 
or  both,  and  is  cooked  over  a  small  fire  and  pounded 
until  the  bark  is  more  or  less  crushed  out,  leaving  a  mass 
of  rubber  in  all  stages  of  crudity,  generally  mixed  with 
grit  and  dirt.     This  variety  is  known  as  Mozambique 
rooty,  and  is  usually  classed  very  low,  although  in  the 
Matadane  District,  whence  rubber  has  been  exported  for 
many  years,  greater  care  is  exercised  by  the  concessionary 
company,  and  the  root-rubber  thus  obtained  has  a  higher 
value  than  that  obtained  elsewhere.     In  this  connexion 
it  has  been  claimed  that  whilst  the  vines  are  frequently 
killed  by  incision,  this  seldom  happens  when  the  vine  is 
cut  down  almost  to  the  ground  after  maturity,  and  that 
the  extraction  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  roots  does  not 
necessarily  kill  the  vine ;    but  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy.    In  certain  districts  machinery  is  now  used, 
and  the  work  of  the  native  consists  simply  of  gathering 
the  roots  and  vine. 

With  respect  to  the  exploitation  of  the  rubber  areas, 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  September  2,  1909,  gave 
an  impetus  to  private  enterprise.  Large  areas  were 
taken  up  by  various  companies  or  individuals,  although 
owing  to  lack  of  capital  these  areas  have  only  been 
worked  on  a  small  scale  or  not  at  all.     In  the  terms  of 
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the  law  above  mentioned,  which  applies  to  the  portions 
of  the  province  under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
Government,  it  is  difficult  for  a  foreign  capitalist  to 
acquire  directly  a  tract  large  enough  to  give  satisfactory 
returns  on  a  big  investment.  By  means  of  combining 
several  adjacent  properties,  there  is  a  possibility  of  over- 
coming this  difficulty,  but  it  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that 
an  industry  that  certainly  requires  a  large  capital  is  not 
likely  to  attract  the  ordinary  investor  unless  he  is  con- 
vinced as  to  the  ultimate  profits — and  this  under  present 
conditions  is  by  no  means  the  case.  In  the  territory  of 
the  Mozambique  Company,  rubber  may  be  collected  from 
specified  districts  under  licence,  and  subject  to  an  export 
tax  of  12  centavos  on  each  kilogramme  of  rubber  collected. 
A  similar  duty  is  levied  in  British  Nyasaland  and  other 
countries. 


Plantation  Rubber 

The  industry  of  rubber-planting  is  in  an  experimental 
stage,  and  the  question  whether  it  has  a  future  in 
the  province  remains  unsettled.  There  exist  in  the 
districts  of  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Inhambane ;  in  the  Sena 
district,  at  Guara-Guara  and  Massanzane  on  the  banks 
of  the  Buzi  river,  and  at  Chibabava,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Mozambique  Company ;  and  at  Mutarara,  Makanga, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Zambezia  Company's  concession, 
several  plantations  containing  trees  that  have  reached 
the  producing  stage ;  but  on  the  whole,  for  various 
reasons,  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  successfully 
worked. 

The  Mozambique  Company  came  to  the  opinion  in  1906 
that  the  working  of  Ceara  rubber  was  not  sufficiently 
remunerative,  because  it  only  produced  a  small  quantity 
of  latex  difficult  to  extract.  Nevertheless  the  Company, 
whilst  then  refusing  to  undertake  further  cultivation  and 
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encourage  the  natives  to  practise  plantations  by  dis- 
tributing seedlings  from  their  experimental  farms  in  the 
circumscription  of  Sena  and  at  Chibabava  in  Mossurise, 
subsequently  started  another  experimental  station  at 
Zimbiti  with  young  Ceara  plants  transferred  from  the 
Chimoio  garden.  Again,  the  experimental  plantation  of 
the  Zambezia  Company  at  Mutarara  has  apparently  been 
abandoned.  These  facts  and  the  opinions  of  experts 
indicate,  not  necessarily  that  Portuguese  East  Africa  is 
unsuited  for  plantation  rubber,  either  of  the  Ceara 
{Manihot  Glaziovii),  Castilloa,  Hevea,  or  other  varieties 
that  are  being  tried,  but  that  the  selected  areas 
have  been  unsuitable,  the  technical  knowledge  required 
has  been  wanting,  and  that,  in  a  number  of  cases,  too 
little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  health  and 
general  condition  of  the  trees.  There  are  several  other 
plantations  in  the  country,  and  the  economic  possibilities 
of  this  industry  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  remain  to  be 
demonstrated.* 


Rubber  Exports 

The  exports  of  rubber  from  the  province  have  varied 
considerably  from  year  to  year.  This  variation  has  been 
due  partly  to  varying  prices  in  Europe  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  certain  areas  have  been  closed  to  exploitation. 
In  1913  there  was  a  large  decline,  and  the  exports  were 
valued  at  £11,550  and  in  the  following  year  at  £3,682 
only  (excluding  Port  Amelia).  This  decrease  has  been 
due  to  the  extremely  low  prices  prevailing  in  the  Euro- 
pean markets,  which  have  not  made  it  profitable  for  the 

1  Thus  the  Boror  Company  has  large  rubber  plantations  in  the 
Quelimane  District,  but  Johnson  reported  that  '  no  one  understood 
how  to  tap  or  properly  manage  a  rubber  plantation ',  but  he  believed 
that  under  proper  management  the  trees  should  yield  well. 
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natives  to   collect  the  rubber.     The   following  are  the 
exports  of  rubber  from  Government  territory  :  ^ 

Tons 


1905    . 

97i 

1907    . 

43 

1908    . 

75 

1909    . 

62 

1910    . 

81 

1911    . 

58 

and  from  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company, 
gathered  on  account  of  the  Company : 

Tons  Tons 

1901         .         .  9  1908         .         .         40 


1902 

15 

1909 

52 

1903 

16 

1910 

59 

1904 

18 

1911 

47 

1905 

20 

1912 

22 

1906 

24 

1914 

5 

1907 

19 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  rubber  from  the  different 
ports  since  1909,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  been 
as  follows  :  ^ 


Port 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Lourenzo  Marques 

6,090 

723 

1,873 

403 

183 

Inhambane 

17,849 

14,874 

4,557 

2,033 

1,312 

Chinde 

460 

394 

530 

260 



Quelimane 

2,014 

1,790 

1,337 

2,320 



Mozambique 

18,694 

4,519 

8,380 

3,914 

719 

Beira 

27,405 

18,596 

11,063 

2,620 

1,448 

Port  Amelia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,682 

72,512 

40,896 

27,740 

11,550 

7,344 

^  The  figures  do  not  correspond  with  those  given  in  the  Anudrio 
Colonial  for  1916  (see  below). 

2  Prom  American  Consular  Eeports.  The  Anudrio  Colonial 
gives   the    quantities    and   values   of   the    rubber    exported    from 
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Fibre  Plants 
Sisal 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  country  is  eminently 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  certain  fibre  plants,  particu- 
larly sisal.  Although  until  recently  only  experimental 
shipments  of  sisal  have  been  made,  large  areas  are  under 
cultivation,  and  the  reports  received  on  the  quality  of 
the  fibre  indicate  that  sisal  of  the  best  quality  can  be 
grown  in  the  province. 

Although  sisal  can  probably  be  grown  successfully 
throughout  the  province,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  most  southerly  portions,  it  would  appear  that  the 
interior  of  the  Quelimane  District,  away  from  the  littoral 
portions  of  the  Maganja  da  Costa  and  Mozambique 
Districts,  the  less  humid  portions  of  the  Mozambique 
Company's  territory,  and  the  Inhambane  neighbourhood 
are  best  suited  for  its  cultivation.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  existing  planta- 
tions, and  if  further  areas  are  placed  under  sisal  there 
may  be  reason  to  modify  the  statement. 

Present  Areas 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lourenzo  Marques, 
a  small  syndicate,  with  a  plantation  near  Port  MatoUa, 
planted  both  sisal  (Agave  rigida  sisalana)  and  Furcraea 
gigantea  in  1907,  and  sample  shipments  of  both  are 
stated  to  have  proved  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Further 
north    there    are   a    plantation    and    fibre    factory    at 

the  portions  of  the  province  under  the  direct  administration  as 
follows  (the  weights  given  appear  to  be  wrong) : — 1910. — 294,557 
kilos.,  value  206,734$  [£41,346];  1911.-128,154  kilos.,  value 
103,433$  [£20,686J ;  1912.-164,163  kilos.,  value  77,227$  [£15,445] ; 
1913.-991,257  kilos.,  value  41,356$  [£8,271];  1914.-106,047 
kilos.,  value  41,550$  [£8,310]. 
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Mutamba,  and  an  estate  of  40,000  acres  at  Eavene,  of 
which  about  1,000  acres  are  under  fibre  plants.  On 
the  latter  estate  there  is  at  present  no  machinery  for 
extracting  the  fibre.  The  Mozambique  Company  is  also 
growing  sisal  near  the  Zambezi,  in  the  Chupanga  forest 
area,  where  by  March,  1916,  2,500  acres  had  been 
planted.  Practically  all  the  large  concessionary  com- 
panies in  the  Zambezi  area  have  extensive  plantations  of 
sisal.  Thus  the  Companhia  do  Boror  is  stated  to  have 
almost  three  million  sisal  plants  (1913)  and  to  be  making 
preparations  for  planting  as  many  as  ten  millions.  From 
this  plantation  212  tons  of  fibre  were  extracted  in  1914. 
As  the  Companhia  do  Boror  was  largely  financed  in 
Germany,  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  emulate  the 
success  attained  on  the  sisal  plantations  in  German  East 
Africa.  The  Companhia  do  Luabo  also  possess  large  sisal 
plantations  containing  some  660,000  plants,  and  further 
plantations  in  this  region  are  being  worked  by  the 
Zambezia  Company  at  Bompona  in  the  prazo  Maganja- 
d'alem-Chire  and  at  Aguas  Quentes,  near  Vila  Bocage, 
in  the  Masinjire  prazo  which  extends  along  the  Shire 
Eiver  from  the  Zambezi  to  the  Euo.  Here  on  a  planta- 
tion of  1,045  hectares  there  were,  at  the  end  of  1915, 
1,866,068  plants  which  produced  154,794  kilos  of  fibre 
extracted  at  the  factory  at  Yila  Bocage  and  valued  at 
£2,769  (13,749$).  Fibre  was  first  extracted  during 
1914,  and  the  result  of  this  first  experiment  is  satis- 
factory. 

Mauritius  Hemp,  Kapok,  and  New  Zealand  Flax 

Other  exotic  fibres  that  are  being  tried  in  the  province 
include  Furcraea  gigantea,  or  Mauritius  hemp,  Erio- 
dendron,  or  kapok,  and  Phormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand 
flax.  The  first,  which  is  grown  on  nearly  pure  sand  at 
MatoUa  and  on  similar  soil  at  Quisico,  as  well  as  in  many 
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other  places,  seems  to  be  suited  for  the  southern  portions 
of  the  province.  The  second  product,  Eriodendron 
anfractuosum,  although  not  indigenous,  having  been 
imported  long  ago  into  Quelimane,  is  now  spontaneous  in 
many  parts  of  that  district.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height 
of  60  to  100  ft.,  and  the  seeds,  bedded  in  a  white  cottony- 
wool,  furnish  the  product  known  as  kapok  and  exten- 
sively used  for  packing,  bedding,  pillows,  &c.  The  pro- 
duct is  of  low  value,  but  the  tree,  it  is  stated,  proves 
useful  when  it  is  planted  between  rows  of  sisal  as  a  pro- 
tection for  the  latter.  The  third  fibre-plant,  Phormium 
tenax,  is  specially  suited  for  moist  places,  where  it  grows 
luxuriantly  and  produces  a  large  leaf  supply  containing 
fibre  of  high  value.  In  addition  coco-nut-fibre  or  coir, 
known  to  the  Portuguese  as  cairo,  is  extracted  by  the 
Zambezia  Company  at  Quelimane  where,  in  1914, 
186  tons,  and  in  1915,  109  tons  were  produced.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  heavy  freights  the  export  was  carried 
on  at  a  loss. 

Indigenous  Fibre  Plants 

Of  fibre-producing  plants  which  grow  wild  but  have 
hitherto  not  been  put  to  any  practical  use  for  export 
purposes  there  is  a  large  variety  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa.  Of  these  Sansiviera,  which  yields  a  fibre  of 
slightly  higher  value  than  Furcraea,  grows  in  various 
districts  but  nowhere  in  large  quantities.  Several 
species  of  Sida  are  also  scattered  through  the  province 
but  are  not  utilized ;  and  various  kinds  of  Ahutilon,  a 
shrub  known  in  the  Mchope  district  under  the  name 
nytebasian  and  in  Lourenzo  Marques  as  nuce,  are  used  by 
the  natives  for  cordage.  A  similar  under-shrub  called 
sosowa  (TJrena  lobata)  in  the  Mchope  district  is  also 
used  for  cordage,  whilst  several  species  of  hibiscus, 
particularly  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  which  possibly  may 
have  been  introduced  from  India  and  is  now  found  near 
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cultivated  lands,  produce  useful  fibres  which  in  India 
are  considerable  articles  of  commerce.  Another  plant, 
abundant  in  Zambezia  but  apparently  not  utilized  by  the 
natives,  is  quisanana  {Corchorus  tridens).  In  Angola 
the  natives  manufacture  a  kind  of  silk-stuff"  from  the  stem 
and  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  soften  the  material  with 
palm  oil. 

Native  '  Cloth ' 

Here  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  the  use  made  by  the 
natives  of  certain  plants  for  the  purpose  of  cloth  manu- 
facture. Although  in  the  Lourenzo  Marques  District  and 
around  the  chief  sea-ports  the  natives  generally  buy 
imported  cloths  and  cottons,  that  is  not  the  case  in  the 
remoter  areas,  where  materials  are  manufactured  by 
native  processes  from  the  natural  products  of  the  country. 
It  is  hardly  correct  to  use  the  term  '  cloth '  for  the  various 
unwoven  materials  used  as  clothing  and  blankets  by 
natives  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  for  these  articles 
are  not  woven  fabrics  but  are  simply  the  cambium  layer 
of  the  bark  of  various  plants,  stretched  and  beaten  untU 
it  is  clean  and  dry  and  consists  of  the  fibre  only.  This 
material  is  not  manufactured  throughout  the  province, 
but  certain  districts  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the 
ijidustry  and  supply  the  other  areas  with  the  manu- 
factured article.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Mchope  region.  In  the  neighbouring  districts  no  cloth  is 
made,  but  there  Ficus  utilis,  known  as  Mpama,  Mpaam, 
Chailo,  and  Mpai,  is  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
The  bark  of  Brachystegia  spicaeformis  is  used  elsewhere  : 
in  this  case,  the  material  being  stiffer,  the  women  chew 
it  bit  by  bit  until  it  becomes  pliable. 
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Cotton 


Cotton  until  recently  has  been  largely  a  failure.  Great 
hopes  had  been  built  upon  the  success  of  this  industry, 
chiefly  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  cotton  plant  occurs 
frequently  throughout  the  province  in  a  more  or  less 
naturalized  condition  and  that  the,  Zambezi  region  seemed 
to  offer  excellent  terrain  for  its  systematic  cultivation. 
It  is  not  established  that  cotton  cannot  be  cultivated 
successfully  in  the  province,  but  the  majority  of  the 
experiments  already  tried  have  not  led  to  the  anticipated 
results,  although  it  is  possible  that  initial  difficulties  may 
be  overcome  and  a  cotton  suitable  to  the  climate  and 
other  conditions  may  be  evolved.  The  ultimate  success 
of  the  industry,  which  some  think  assured,  in  large 
measure  depends  upon  the  selection  of  suitable  zones 
and  the  choice  of  the  right  species  of  cotton.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  many  initial  failures  have  dis- 
couraged the  employment  of  capital  in  further  ventures, 
and  the  chief  object  of  the  larger  companies  seems  to 
be  to  leave  the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  the  natives.  So 
long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Duarte  Barbosa  wrote  that  at  Qofala  (Sofala)  '  they  now 
make  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  and  weave  it,  from  which 
they  make  much  white  cloth'.  In  1855  Livingstone 
reported  that  at  Sena  '  the  natives  would  willingly  culti- 
vate large  quantities  of  cotton  could  they  find  purchasers ', 
and  stated  that  they  had  in  former  times  exported  largely 
both  cotton  and  cloth  to  Manica  and  even  to  Brazil.  He 
further  reported  that  a  small  amount  of  first-rate  cotton 
was  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
coarse  cloth.  Other  travellers  have  constantly  alluded 
to  the  presence  of  Gossypium,  but  Sim  thinks  that  the 
only  indigenous  species  is  a  form  of  Gossypium  herhaceum 
having  short  brown  cotton,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  forest  glades  of  Maganja  da  Costa,  and  that  the  long- 
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shafted  white  cotton  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  kraals  or  where  it  has  been  introduced  by 
the  natives.  Moreover,  he  states  that  what  is  usually 
taken  for  wild  cotton  is  a  convolvulaceous  creeper, 
Ipomoea  alhivenia,  worthless  as  cotton,  so  far  as  is  at 
present  known. 

Mozambique  Company's  Territory. — With  respect  to 
the  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  it  was  not 
until  1901  that  a  few  trial  cultivations  were  commenced. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  company  started  a  series  of 
scientific  studies  on  its  two  experimental  garSens  at 
Mambone  and  Chimoio,  and  as  the  result  of  these  ex- 
periments established  a  plantation  at  Nova  Fontes- 
vila,  on  the  railway  about  60  miles  from  Beira. 
Later  another  plantation  on  a  larger  scale  was  estab- 
lished at  Cherinda,  in  the  Chiluane  district.  Cotton- 
growing  was  taken  up  in  other  districts,  and  by  1905 
plantations  were  established  in  the  Beira,  Govuro,  Neves 
Ferreira,  Chimoio,  Buzi,  Mossurise,  and  Sena  districts  by 
private  individuals  and  companies  who  had  planted  512 
hectares,  whilst  the  Mozambique  Company  itself  had  small 
plantations  at  Cherinda,  Nova  Fontesvila,  Cheringoma- 
Mazamba,  Sena,  Chimoio,  and  Govuro.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  did  not  establish  the  reputation  of  the 
territory  as  a  cotton-growing  area.  The  Oceana  Con- 
solidated Company,  which  undertook  cotton-planting  on 
a  large  scale  at  Chiromo  and  Govuro,  where  1,800  acres 
were  planted  with  Egyptian  cotton,  abandoned  the 
plantation  in  1907,  owing  to  the  irregular  rainfall  and 
a  disinclination  to  spend  large  sums  on  the  provision  of 
irrigation  works;  and  this  event  proved  a  serious  set- 
back to  the  industry. 

Zambezia. — About  the  same  period  the  Societe  d'^^tudes 
d'Entreprises  cotonieres  au  Zambfeze  abandoned  its  planta- 
tions in  the  neighbouring  territory  of  the  Zambezia 
Company,  on  the  island  of  Inyangoma,  owing  to  the  fact 
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that  the  crops  were  attacked  by  the  green-leaf  bhght 
(Malvacearum)  and  entirely  destroyed.  The  experiment 
was  carried  on  by  the  Zambezia  Company,  and  after 
a  series  of  failures  due  to  insect  pests  the  1914  crop  was 
expected  to  reach  300  tons,  but  was  attacked  by  a 
plague  of  rats  which  destroyed  nine-tenths  of  the 
quantity.! 

These  disappointments,  however,  have  not  entirely 
deterred  cotton-planters  in  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
On  the  Company's  plantation  at  Bompona  55  tons  of 
cotton  were  produced  from  500  hectares  in  1914  and 
45  tons  from  371  hectares  in  the  following  year,  and  at 
Chilomo  26  tons  of  cotton  on  100  hectares  in  1915 
against  58  tons  on  93  hectares  in  1914.  Cotton  is  also 
grown  by  the  Company  on  the  prazo  of  Benga  on  the 
river  Revugo,  in  the  district  of  Tete,  where  in  1914, 
10  tons  were  produced  on  150  hectares.  In  the  same 
territory  cotton  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  natives 
and  considerable  quantities  were  produced,  but  nowhere 
has  the  result  yet  been  wholly  satisfactory.  Both  the 
Zambezia  Company  and  the  Mozambique  Company  supply 
the  natives  with  the  seed  and  purchase  the  cotton 
from  them  at  a  fixed  price.  In  the  territory  of  the 
Mozambique  Company  the  cotton  is  ginned  and  baled  at 
Vila  Fontes  and  at  Chemba.  During  1916  about  600 
tons  were  produced  from,  it  is  estimated,  6,000  acres. 

Other  Districts. — Cotton  has  been  grown  in  Gaza  and 
along  the  Umbeluzi  river.  In  the  Amaramba  concelho 
of  the  Nyassa  Company's  territory  a  few  concessions  have 
been  granted,  and  in  1913  some  525  hectares  in  all  had 
been  planted.  Various  reports  have  been  made  on  the 
quality  of  the  Amaramba  cotton,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  Nyasaland  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  this  product.    At  the  International  Cotton  Conference, 

'  Eeport  of  a  journey  from  Chinde  to  Tete  [Cd.  7049-1],  1914. 
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held  at  The  Hague  in  1913,  Nyasaland  cotton  was 
awarded  a  first  prize.  The  natives  have  been  encouraged 
to  grow  cotton.  The  Sociedade  Agricola  de  Quissanga, 
established  in  the  region  of  that  name,  distributed  along 
the  coast  seeds  from  Egypt.  The  Governor,  in  a  report 
to  the  Exposiyao  Colonial,  held  at  Lisbon  in  1906, 
reported  that  as  a  result  of  this  measure  '  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  was  much  developed  '.  In  the  Tungue  district, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  experiment  proved  a  failure,  nor 
is  indigenous  cotton  common  in  this  region.  In  the 
districts  of  Medo,  Mwalia,  and  laparata  cotton  grows  in 
great  abundance,  as  well  as  along  the  Lujenda,  but  is  not 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  In  the  Lurio  region  cotton 
grows  freely,  but  is  little  cultivated. 

Varieties  of  Cotton. — The  cotton  grown  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa  is  almost  entirely  that  known  as  Nyasaland 
Upland,  a  long-staple  kind  forming  a  localized  variety  of 
an  American  cotton.  The  particular  variety  which  is  the 
progenitor  of  Nyasaland  Upland  is  Floradora.  Other 
kinds  have  been  tried,  especially  Egyptian  and  West 
African  cottons,  and  also  Caravonica,  but  without 
success. 

At  present  most  of  the  cotton  is  grown  in  the  Zambezi 
region,  but  Lyne  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dry  belt  of  the 
Mozambique  region  would  also  prove  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion. Sim  thinks  that  the  Maganja  da  Costa  may  prove 
a  suitable  region,  whilst  Nicholson  believes  that  the 
higher  regions  may  eventually  prove  the  best  districts 
for  the  plant.  In  any  case  the  various  administrations 
seem  desirous  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  natives  to  cultivate  cotton,  and  the  Minister  for 
the  Colonies  has  recently  approved  a  proposal  emanating 
from  the  Governor-General  of  Mozambique  that  the 
natives  should  be  allowed  to  pay  their  taxes  in  seed- 
cotton  wherever  they  choose  to  do  so.  It  has  been 
announced  that  the  authorities  will  buy  from  the  natives 
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their  surplus  production  of  seed-cotton  and  that  native 
planters,  whose  output  should  reach  a  minimum  of 
200  kilogrammes  (441  lb.)  of  cotton  lint,  and  its  equivalent 
in  seed  cotton,  will  be  exempted  from  the  head-tax  for 
the  year.i 

Export. — The  following  have  been  the  values  of  raw 
cotton  exported  during  the  years  1912-14^  ^ : 


1912 

1913 

1914 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Chinde 

1,950 

7,078 

4,305 

Beira  . 

4,169 

555 

4,136 

Quelimane  . 

— 

548 

— 

Coffee 

Coffee  for  many  years  has  been  cultivated  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa  on  a  small  scale.  The  plant  Coffea  stenophylla 
differs  only  slightly  from  the  West  African  species,  and 
is  now  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  although 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  originally  by  the 
Arabs.  In  the  Inhambane  District  it  occurs  as  a  forest 
product,  notably  in  the  Coguno  (Inyarrime)  and  Massinga 
regions,  where  it  is  widely  distributed.  It  has  also  been 
grown  there  by  a  few  agriculturists.  The  coffee  is  known 
on  the  market  as  Inhambane  coffee,  and  has  a  flavour, 
different  from  the  ordinary  A'^ariety,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  acquired  taste  on  the  part  of  the  drinker. 
Small  quantities  are  exported  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
1912,  6,550  lb.,  worth  X216,  were  imported  into  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  though  whether  of  the  Inhambane 
or  Ibo  variety  it  is  not  possible  to  determine.  The  latter 
kind  has  long  been  cultivated  around  Ibo,  whence  it  has 
been  exported  for  many  years.  Coffee  is  also  being 
grown  in  the  Lake  Concelho  of  Portuguese  Nyasaland, 

1  Kevista  Colonial,  April  25,  1915. 
-  American  Consular  Reports. 
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but  hitherto,  apparently,  without  much  success,  although 
large  quantities  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tory of  British  Nyasaland.  Although  it  has  been  stated 
that  '  coffee  is  like  grass  '  in  many  parts  of  the  territory 
under  the  administration  of  the  Nyassa  Company,^  it 
would  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  successfully 
when  tried  on  a  large  scale.  Thus  the  Companhia  do  Boror 
had  a  large  plantation  of  nearly  1,000,000  coffee  plants, 
but  as  these  were  attacked  by  the  Hemeleia  vastatrix  it 
was  found  necessary  to  burn  the  whole  planting.^  Similar 
troubles  were  experienced  by  the  Zambezia  Company, 
which  established  a  plantation  on  the  slopes  of  Morumbala 
Mountain,  where  for  a  time  there  were  moderately 
successful  results  ;  but  this  plantation  has  since  been 
abandoned.^  In  spite,  however,  of  these  failures,  experi- 
ments are  being  made  by  the  Mozambique  Company  at 
altitudes  varying  from  1,700  to  4,200  ft.,  and  on  different 
classes  of  soil,  in  the  districts  of  Manica  and  Chimoio.  At 
the  Vumba  experiment  station  and  at  other  nurseries 
250,000  plants  from  selected  Nyasaland  and  Nairobi  seed 
have  been  planted. 

Maize  and  Millet 

Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  maize  and  other  cereals.  In  every  part  of  the 
province  the  natives  cultivate  large  quantities  of  maize 
and  millet  for  their  own  use,  but  hitherto,  although 
markets  are  close  to  hand,  little  has  been  exported,  save 
from  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company. 

Although  the  Union  of  South  Africa  imports  over 
£100,000  worth  annually,  not  more  than  £1,684  worth 
was  imported  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  in  1913,  and 

'  Vicente  Almeida  d'E9a,  1899. 

''  African  World,  Dec.  1915. 

3  Eeport  of  journey  from  Chinde  to  Tete  [Cd.  7049],  1914. 
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practically  none  during  the  previous  year.  The  surplus 
production  from  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Com- 
pany found  its  way  to  Europe  and  realized  the  highest 
price  for  white  flat  maize  at  all  European  ports.  This 
result  has  been  attained  largely  through  the  action  of  the 
company  in  grading  and  cleaning  the  product  at  Beira. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  cereals  exported 
from  the  various  ports  during  the  years  1913-14  : 


Cereal 

Lourenzo  Marques 

Mozambique 

Beira 

Total 

Unspecified 

Millet 

Maize 

£ 

3,591 1 
2,685 

£ 

5,6661-2 
19,6801.2 

£ 
568 

35,867 

£ 

568 

9,257 

58,232 

On  the  high  plateau  in  the  Mozambique  Company's 
territory  the  average  yield  per  acre  during  the  last 
five  years  has  been  14  bags  of  203  lb.  each,  but  in  some 
years  it  has  been  as  high  as  23  bags.  The  cultivation  of 
this  crop  increases  yearly,  and,  apart  from  the  local  con- 
sumption (which  is  considerable  throughout  the  province) 
in  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory,  it  is  estimated 
at  40,000  to  50,000  bags  annually.  The  above  figures 
show  that  the  industry  is  now  established  upon  an 
exporting  basis.  The  maize  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  Revue 
valley  and  around  Chimoio,  where  it  has  been  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  the  farmers,  who  are  now  cultivating  this 
grain  in  a  more  modern  manner  and,  where  means  are 
possible,  are  buying  agricultural  implements  and  are 
doing  away  with  the  primitive  methods  of  simply  burning 
or  cutting  down  the  trees  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  hoeing  between  the  stumps 
with  hand  labour.      The   land,   it  is  stated,^  is    being 

^  From  American  Consular  Eeports:  the  rest  from  British  Con- 
sular Eeports.  2  Figures  for  the  year  1914. 
^  British  Consular  Keport,  1910. 
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properly  cleared,  and  ploughs  drawn  by  oxen  are  coming 
into  use. 

Apart  from  the  districts  suitable  for  cereals  mentioned 
on  pp.  189-197,  it  would  appear  that  theMaganja  da  Costa 
is  well  suited  for  maize  or  mealies,  as  there  it  can  be 
sown  any  time  between  the  ends  of  October  and  April, 
and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  five  successive  crops,  two 
of  them  from  the  same  land.  Farther  north  in  the 
Mozambique  District  maize  is  also  grown  by  the  natives 
for  export  purposes,  whilst  extensive  areas  suitable  for 
maize  and  millet  are  available  in  Portuguese  Nyasaland. 
The  latter  crop,  known  to  the  natives  as  mapira,  and 
generally  to  Europeans  as  Kafir  corn,  forms  one  of  the 
chief  native  products,  but  is  only  exported  in  small 
quantities  from  the  districts  of  Lourenzo  Marques  and 
Mozambique. 

ElCE 

With  respect  to  rice,  which  in  Portuguese  East  Africa 
is  not  extensively  eaten  by  the  natives,  although  it  is  con- 
sumed in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Indian  and  Arab 
elements,  imports  largely  exceed  the  exports.  In  1914  rice 
to  the  value  of  £57,927  ^  was  imported  into  the  province 
and  to  the  value  of  £46,300  (£73,357  in  1913)  in  transit 
for  the  Transvaal,  whilst  only  £1,440  worth  was  exported. 
Kice  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  by  the  great  con- 
cessionary companies,  and  a  large  plantation  was  started 
in  1908  in  the  Ohinde  district,  but  was  subsequently 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  low  prices  obtainable  owing 
to  the  competition  of  Indian  rice.  The  greater  part  of 
the  rice  cultivated  in  the  province,  however,  is  grown  by 
the  natives  in  the  coastal  districts  and  around  Chibuto 
on  the  Limpopo.     In  that  district,  in  particular,  there  are 

'  Including  £7,300  worth  imported  into  Mozambique  during  1913, 
the  figures  for  1914  not  being  available. 
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large  tracts  available  for  Its  cultivation  that  can  be  put 
under  irrigation  by  natural  gravitation.  In  the  Quelimane 
area  the  rice  districts  can  be  irrigated  by  pumping  from 
the  rivers.  But  some  of  the  finest  rice  lands  in  the  latter 
neighbourhood  are  without  fresh  water,  and  could  only  be 
put  under  rice  cultivation  if  the  land  were  irrigated  either 
by  sinking  wells  or  by  constructing  canals.^  The 
Zambezia  Company  has  a  factory  for  the  hulling  of  rice. 
Here,  in  1915,  315  tons  of  rice  were  dealt  with,  of  which 
27  tons  were  hulled  for  the  company  and  288  tons  for 
other  persons.  The  factory,  hitherto,  has  been  worked 
at  a  loss.  One  of  the  points  in  favour  of  rice  cultiva- 
tion is  that  the  work  of  transplanting  can  proceed  in 
wet  weather  when  other  work  is  held  up. 

Tobacco 

The  tobacco  industry  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  is 
hardly  established  upon  an  export  basis,  although  tobacco 
has  been  grown  for  many  decades  by  the  natives  for  their 
own  consumption — mainly  in  the  form  of  large  cigars  which 
both  sexes  smoke,  but  also  in  the  form  of  snuff",  which  is 
exceedingly  popular.  With  the  natives  the  habit  of 
smoking  hemp,  however,  is  very  common,  and  in  some 
districts  largely  supersedes  the  use  of  tobacco. 

At  present  tobacco  culture  for  export  purposes  is  carried 
on  upon  a  comparatively  small  scale,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  tobacco  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  may  be  im- 
ported free  of  duty  into  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia, 
though  not  into  the  Cape  Province,  Natal,  or  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Into  the  first  country,  tobacco  in  the  form 
of  the  raw  product  and  as  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  also 
in  the  form  of  goorac  and  hookah  tobacco,  to  the  value 
of  £6,154  and  £9,082  in  the  years  1914  and  1913 
respectively    was    imported    from    the    province ;    and 

1  British  Consular  Eeport,  1910. 
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tobacco  to  the  value  of  £2,828  was  exported  through 
Lourenzo  Marques  and  Chinde  in  the  latter  year.  The 
imports  of  tobacco  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  repre- 
senting the  excess  of  consumption  over  production,  were 
valued  at  £184,751  in  1913,  so  that  a  considerable  market 
close  to  hand  is  available  for  the  Portuguese  product. 
On  the  other  hand,  tobacco  to  the  value  of  £34,473  was 
imported  into  Portuguese  East  Africa,  or  for  transport  to 
the  Transvaal,  so  that  a  considerable  local  market  is 
also  available. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  a  small  way  in  practically  every 
portion  of  the  province.  The  best  is  stated  to  be  grown 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Inhambane  and  also 
at  Inyarrime  and  Maxixe,  as  well  as  in  the  Umbeluzi 
valley,  but  considerable  quantities  are  produced  in  the 
Quelimane  and  Tete  Districts.  The  latter  region  in 
particular  seems  to  be  well  suited  for  the  crop,  although 
the  occasional  failure  of  the  rainfall  is  a  serious  drawback 
to  any  extensive  cultivation.  Local  opinion  is  inclined 
to  place  the  Tete  tobacco  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
hitherto  favoured  Inhambane  variety.^ 

The  wide  range  of  soil  and  climate  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  growing  a  large  number  of  varieties.  Turkish, 
American,  Sumatra,  and  Havannah  tobaccos  have  already 
been  cultivated,  but  recent  experiments  at  Bompona  have 
been  concerned  mainly  with  American  types  of  tobacco. 
Here  the  Zambezia  Company  has  introduced  a  notable 
improvement  in  the  industry  by  erecting  the  first  flue- 
houses  in  the  province,  so  that  the  tobacco  is  now  properly 
flue-cured  instead  of  being  air-cured  as  has  hitherto  been 
the  case.  At  Bompona  36  tons  were  grown  in  1913, 
the  product  per  hectare  being  818  kilogrammes  ;  but 
in  the  following  year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  rains 
at  the  period  of  transplanting,  only  4i  tons  were 
produced,  or   slightly  less    than    107    kilogrammes   per 

'  British  Consular  Keport,  1914. 
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hectare.  Tobacco  cultivation  has  also  been  started  by  the 
Sena  Sugar  Company  at  Sinyal,  on  the  Zambezi  to  the 
north-west  of  Mutarara/  and  has  also  been  grown  by 
European  planters  in  the  Yumba  Hills,  near  Masikesi, 
while  '  magnificent  plantations '  have  been  seen  in  such 
remote  localities  as  the  banks  of  the  Ruenya  and  Mwira 
in  the  Barue  region.  In  the  territory  of  the  Nyassa 
Company  the  banks  of  the  Rovuma  and  Msalu  are  the 
main  sources  of  tobacco,  and  it  is  stated  that  on  the 
fertile  plateaux  around  Mtengula  tobacco  has  been 
successfully  grown.  In  this  connexion  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  forms  a  considerable 
industry  in  British  Nyasaland,  and  that  it  will  grow  well 
on  most  of  the  upland  soil. 

Feuit-growing 

In  1913  fresh  fruits  to  the  value  of  £2,537  wei-e  imported 
into  Portuguese  East  Africa  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  The  greater  part  of  this  fruit,  if  not  the  whole, 
was  sent  to  Lourenzo  Marques.  As  many  kinds  of  fruit 
can  be  cultivated  successfully  in  the  district,  it  is  clear 
that  there  has  been  want  of  enterprise  in  this  direction, 
for  instead  of  exporting  fruit  to  supply  the  Transvaal 
markets  the  province  hitherto  in  some  measure  has  been 
dependent  upon  the  Transvaal  for  its  own  supplies. 

For  all  practical  purposes  for  some  time  to  come  the 
district  of  Lourenzo  Marques,  the  highlands  of  the  territory 
of  the  Mozambique  Company  and  possibly  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Quelimane  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
province  that  offer  any  scope  for  the  fruit-grower,  parti- 
cularly as  the  only  market  at  present  open  to  the  producer 
is  in  connexion  with  passing  steamships  at  the  various 
ports  and  the  local  markets  at  the  sea-ports.     But  there 

'  Eeport  of  Journey  to  Tete  [Cd.  7049],  1914. 
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should  be  scope  for  the  development  of  a  fruit  industry  in 
the  southern  districts  of  the  province :  with  a  climate 
capable  of  producing  such  garden  crops  as  cannot  be 
cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  Transvaal  during  the 
winter,  and  a  season  considerably  in  advance  of  those  of 
Natal  and  the  Cape  Province,  the  district  of  Lourenzo 
Marques  should  be  able  to  supply  the  early  Transvaal 
market,  and  possibly  export  to  Europe  at  a  period  when 
the  market  there  is  badly  supplied.  Fruit-growing  should 
be  undertaken  on  small  well-selected  areas  of  ten  to 
twenty  acres,  and  as  a  primary  industry  rather  than  as 
one  subsidiary  to  other  agricultural  pursuits.  The  condi- 
tions are  such  that  the  producer  must  devote  his  attention 
to  fruit-growing  almost  entirely,  in  connexion  possibly 
with  poultry-farming,  and  not  to  agriculture  generally. 

The  fruits  that  may  be  grown  include  oranges,  naartjes, 
lemons,  pine-apples,  avocado-pears,  guavas,  peaches,  man- 
goes, persimmons,  pawpaws,  loquots,  and  bananas,  though 
not  all  of  these  could  be  cultivated  successfully  in  the 
Lourenzo  Marques  region.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
grenadilla,  sapodilla,  shaddock,  egg-plant,  and  anonas, 
of  which  the  custard  apple  or  sweet  sop  [Aiiona 
squamosa)  is  the  best  known. 

With  regard  to  oranges,  which  form  the  most  important 
fruit  capable  of  cultivation,  a  few  trees  are  frequently 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  kraals,  and  one  or  two 
orchards  have  been  started  on  the  Umbeluzi,  near  Masi- 
kesi,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quelimane.  At  the 
latter  place  the  mandarin  orange  grows  to  perfection. 
During  the  last  few  years  8,700  fruit  trees,  most  of  which 
are  citrus  fruits,  have  been  planted  in  the  Manica  District, 
especially  at  Chimoio,  and  a  small  exportation  into 
Southern  Rhodesia  has  been  established. 
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Spices 

Capsicums  and  chillies  are  cultivated,  experimentally 
by  the  Zambezia  Company  at  Bompona.  The  cultivation 
of  cinnamon,  vanilla,  and  the  nutmeg  has  been  suggested 
as  possible  in  the  Quelimane  District. 


Beeswax 

In  a  country  so  rich  in  flowering  plants  as  Portuguese 
East  Africa  it  is  natural  that  one  of  the  small  native 
industries  should  be  connected  with  the  collection  of 
honey  and  wax.  The  former  is  regarded  as  a  delicacy 
by  the  natives,  whilst  the  latter  is  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities.  In  the  Zambezia  regions  large  quantities 
of  both  are  obtained,  while  a  considerable  export  of 
beeswax  comes  from  the  Barue  region,  where  the  natives 
attract  the  bees  by  using  the  outer  part  of  a  tree  made 
into  a  hollow  tube  and  smeared  with  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane.  The  same  process  is  followed  in  the 
Chupanga  forests  and  elsewhere  in  the  province.  The 
exports  of  wax  from  the  chief  ports  during  1913  were  as 
follows  :  ^ 

£ 


Inhambane      . 

...                          /   1.KJ 

4,373 

Beira       .... 

6,704 

Chinde    .... 

2,710 

Quelimane 

1,555 

Mozambique    . 

546 

16,598 

From  the  portions  of  the  province  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Government  the  exports  have  been 
as  follows : 

'  American  Consular  Keport. 
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Quantity  in 

tons 

Value 

1910 

101 

£9,690 

1911 

113 

£11,359 

1912 

207 

£18,636 

1913 

98 

£8,983 

1914 

24 

£2,156 

Gums 

In  addition  to  beeswax  a  small  amount  of  copal  is 
exported  annually.  Many  of  the  trees  of  the  province 
yield  considerable  quantities  of  gums  and  resins  which, 
however,  are  scarcely  put  to  any  profitable  use,  except 
perhaps  the  gum  of  Sorindeia  trimeira,  a  valuable  timber 
tree,  which  is  used  in  the  Maganja  da  Costa  and  else- 
where for  caulking  boats.  Other  gum-yielding  trees 
are  the  various  Commiphorae,  of  which  Commiphora 
africana  is  said  to  yield  the  gum  known  as  African 
hdelium,  Eriodendron,  Bombax,  Sterculia,  Adanspnia,  and 
Euphorbia.  The  last,  especially  Euphorhia  grandidens, 
is  not  uncommon  from  the  Limpopo  to  Inhambane,  but 
less  common  farther  north,  and  yields  an  abundant  latex, 
as  do  several  species  of  Mimusops  or  red  milkwood. 

Beans 

In  addition  to  the  products  mentioned  above,  various 
others  are  cultivated  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  in 
different  parts  of  the  province.  In  the  Lourenzo  Marques 
District,  in  Gaza,  in  the  uplands  of  the  Mozambique 
Company's  territory,  and  elsewhere,  the  natives  cultivate 
large  quantities  of  beans,  which  are  mainly  used  for  their 
own  consumption  or  are  sold  locally.  Small  quantities 
of  butter  beans,  haricot  beans,  Canadian  Wonder,  and 
other  well-known  varieties  are  sent  to  the  Transvaal 
market  or  to  Rhodesia.  The  Phaseolus  vulgaris  and 
Phaseolus  trilohus  in  particular  are  much  cultivated. 
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Wattle  Plantations 

Another  industry,  which  might  well  become  one  of  the 
more  important  of  the  minor  forest  industries  of  the 
country,  has  not  yet  been  established  in  the  province, 
although  in  Natal  it  is  a  successful  enterprise.  This  is 
the  plantation  of  the  wattle-tree,  the  bark  of  which 
yields  tannin.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce this  industry  into  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  in 
1912  a  German  firm  acquired  an  estate  of  12,000  acres 
in  the  Vumba  Hills  for  experimental  purposes.  The 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  on  the  Little  Lebombos 
also,  and  on  the  low  hills  that  intervene  between  them 
and  the  coast,  the  black  wattle  would  prosper,  but  this  is 
a  rather  dry  area.  In  the  Great  Lebombos,  however, 
especially  around  Namahacha,  where  the  elevation  is 
greater,  the  rainfall  heavier,  and  the  soil  richer,  condi- 
tions seem  to  be  more  favourable  for  experimental 
planting. 

Cassava 

Cassava  or  manioc  is  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
natives,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inhambane  a  factory 
was  at  work  in  1909  making  cassava  flour.  The  plant 
forms  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the  natives,  who  when 
engaged  on  transport  work  frequently  live  only  on  the 
manioc  obtained  as  they  go  along. 

Local  Food-supplies 

The  export  of  labour  to  the  Transvaal  seems  to  have 
had  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  native  cultivation, 
especially  in  certain  districts.  Though  the  natives 
usually  cultivate  sufficient  land  to  supply  their  own 
immediate  needs,  and  in  some  cases  grow  ground-nuts, 
mealies,    sesame,    and   other  products  for   export,  they 
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seldom  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  foodstuffs  In  hand  to 
meet  any  sudden  crisis  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  rain- 
fall. For  this  reason  local  famines  are  not  uncommon, 
even  in  parts  of  the  country  regarded  as  well  cultivated, 
and  are  frequently  preceded  by  the  undue  consumption 
of  edible  products  in  the  form  of  fermented  or  distilled 
liquors.  Travellers  in  remote  parts  of  the  province  have 
not  seldom  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food. 
In  1912,  for  example,  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey 
in  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company  was  much 
impeded  owing  to  the  want  of  native  foods  in  the 
Mossurise  and  Moribane  districts,  consequent  upon  the 
failure  of  the  rains  during  the  preceding  season.  As 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  this  failure  in  the  native  food- 
supply  is  generally  indicated  in  the  export  returns  by  the 
increased  exportation  of  mafureira  and  by  a  decrease  in 
the  exports  of  wax  and  similar  products.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  money  to  purchase  food,  the  natives  are  obliged 
at  such  times  to  undertake  work,  such  as  the  collection 
of  mafureira  seeds,  which  in  ordinary  times  they  would 
not  perform ;  while,  naturally,  the  output  of  wax  is 
dependent  upon  a  good  season. 


Fermented  Drinks 

With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  fermented  drinks, 
mentioned  above,  there  is  hardly  a  useful  plant  in  the 
province  from  which  the  natives  do  not  manufacture 
some  kind  of  liquor.  Although  the  distilling  of  spirit  is 
illegal,  except  under  certain  conditions,  throughout  the 
province,  as  it  clashes  with  the  trade  in  low-grade 
Portuguese  wines,  illicit  stills  are  to  be  found  all  over 
the  country.  Among  the  favourite  substances  used  for 
the  production  of  spirits  are  the  fruits  of  the  pineapple 
and  cashew  and  the  various  anonaceous  fruits  known  as 
shangala,  tinta,  mkaloga,  &c.,  and  almost  every  other 
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edible  fruit.  Cassava,  sweet-potatoes,  coco-nuts,  and 
mangoes  are  all  used  for  this  purpose,  and  an  enormous 
quantity  of  the  drink  thus  produced  is  consumed  in  the 
province.  Some  of  the  liquors  are  partly  in  the  nature 
of  foods.  Thus  the  surra  made  from  coco-nut  milk  is 
of  this  nature  ;  and  the  liquors  made  from  the  various 
grains,  and  the  palm  wine  manufactured  from  the  sap 
flowing  from  the  cut  crown  of  Hyphaene  and  other  palms, 
will  help  to  sustain  life  in  times  of  famine.  From 
Zizyphus  jujuba,  the  English  jujube,  the  Portuguese 
masonje,  and  the  native  masawa,  a  fermented  drink  is 
made  by  the  natives.  The  shrub  is  widely  distributed 
and  is  common  in  the  tropical  districts  of  the  province, 
where  it  is  frequently  found  in  semi-cultivation. 

Native  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Among  the  large  variety  of  indigenous  plants,  there 
are  many  that ,  are  of  use  as  drugs  and  for  medicinal 
purposes.  For  cuts,  blisters,  sores,  and  bruises  the 
heated  leaves  of  Aloe  maculata  are  in  common  use.  In 
Manica  and  also  in  the  districts  bordering  upon  Lake 
Nyasa  the  Calumba  root  (Jateorhiza  calumba)  is  in  con- 
siderable demand  and  is  being  exported  as  a  drug.  It  is 
common  in  the  Ibo  district,  along  the  Zambezi,  and 
also  around  Memba  Bay.^  Samples  fetch  about  22s. 
for  50  kilogrammes  in  Europe.  The  drug  has  tonic 
23roperties.  Experimental  shipments  of  the  seeds  of 
Strophanthus  Komhe  have  been  made  by  the  Mozambique 
Company.  This  plant  is  common  in  the  Gorongoza 
district  and  is  known  for  its  medicinal  properties.  The 
dormideira  [Papaver  somniferum)  is  common  in  Zambezia, 
especially  along  the  margins  of  the  Kwakwa.  In  1874 
a  company  was  formed  at  Lisbon  especially  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  for  the  extraction  of  opium,  and 

^  Plantas  uteis  da  Africa  Portuguesa,  jpelo  Conde  de  FicaJho,  1884, 
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a  factory  for  this  purpose  was  established  at  Mopeia.^ 
Another  shrub  useful  in  cases  of  fever  is  mutune 
[Harongia  madagascariensis),  which  is  common  in  the 
same  region,  especially  in  the  Boror  prazo.  It  exudes 
an  abundant  resin,  of  a  brilliant  vermilion  colour,  and 
for  medicinal  purposes  is  stated  to  be  superior  to 
Psorospermum  febrifugum.  The  latter  is  found  in  the 
Manganya  Hills.  Both  Ximenia  caffra  and  Ximenia 
mnericana  are  abundant  in  the  province.  The  former  is 
found  in  the  Lourenzo  Marques  District  and  is  common 
in  the  Lebombo  Mountains.  The  latter  is  more  frequently 
found  in  the  Zambezian  regions  and  is  known  to  the 
natives  as  kolotchan  and  to  the  Portuguese  as  muhinge. 
The  plant  contains  an  oil  which  the  natives  of  certain 
portions  of  Africa  use  for  the  body  and  hair.  The 
Magnifera  indica,  or  mango,  is  widely  distributed  in  the 
tropical  forests  of  the  province.  The  bark  of  the  root  is 
used  by  the  natives  of  Angola,  and  probably  also  by 
those  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  in  eases  of  dysentery  and 
colic.  Cassia  augustifolia  is  common  in  the  Tete  District, 
and  in  other  countries  is  used  for  the  production  of 
senna.  Bauhiniei  reticulata,  the  mulolo  of  the  Portu- 
guese, is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Shire  and  in  portions 
of  Zambezia.  The  bark  is  astringent  and  is  used  in  cases 
of  fever  and  for  external  application  to  ulcers.  A  strong 
purgative  used  by  the  natives  is  Jatropha  ctircas,  the 
purgueira  of  the  Portuguese  colonists.  This  is  more  or 
less  naturalized  throughout  the  province  and  is  common 
in  the  Komati,  Sena,  and  Tete  districts.  It  frequently 
forms  a  rough  hedge  round  the  native  kraals.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  the  bush  is  specially 
cultivated  for  export  purposes,  notably  in  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands.  Cannabis  sativa,  the  hemp  of  commerce,  is 
cultivated  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  its  intoxicating 
properties. 

1  Plantas  uteis  da  Africa  Portuguem,  pelo  Conde  de  Ficalho,  1884. 
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Cattle 

Experience  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  has  been  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  cattle.  In  the 
Mozambique  province  such  cattle  as  the  natives  possessed 
were  ruthlessly  slaughtered  by  order  of  the  Government 
in  the  endeavour  to  stamp  out  East-Coast  fever,  an 
attempt  which  has  been  successful  in  the  whole  of  the 
district  south  of  the  Limpopo ;  ^  though  considerable 
parts  of  the  regions  to  the  north  are  stated  to  be  infested 
with  the  disease.^ 

The  question  of  cattle-breeding  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  therefore,  is  largely  connected  with  the  re- 
stocking of  those  districts  that  have  been  denuded  of 
their  stock,  and  this  more  particularly  applies  to  the 
district  of  Lourenzo  Marques,  stretching  from  the  basin 
of  the  Limpopo  to  the  Great  Lebombos,  pre-eminently 
forming  a  cattle  country,  and,  it  is  stated,  one  of  the 
best  grazing  areas  in  South  Africa.^  A  large  portion  of 
this  area  is  semi-forested  low  veld  that  would  pasture 
eight  or  nine  head  of  cattle  per  100  acres,  and  in  round 
numbers  it  is  estimated  that  this  territory  could  graze 
a  million  head  of  cattle,  although  at  present  only  5  per 
cent,  of  that  number  is  carried.*  The  grazing  lands  of 
this  district  are  estimated  at  some  16,000,000  acres,^ 
but  in  1913  there  were  only  47,763  cattle,  which 
increased  to  67,862  in  the  following  year.«  If  this  esti- 
mate refers  to  horned  cattle  and  not  to  cattle  generally, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  last 
few  years. 

1  Bui.  Imp.  Inst,  vol.  xi,  p.  102,  1911.         ^  Lyne,  p.  138,  1913. 

3  On  this  point  see  ante,  p.  191. 

*  Bui.  Imp.  Inst,  vol.  xi,  p.  102,  1911. 

5  Brit.  Cons.  Keport,  1912.  «  Ditto,  1913. 
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Cattle-breeding  in  the  province  must  be  viewed  from 
two  standpoints :  that  of  the  breeder  in  Lourenzo  Marques 
and  Gaza,  and  that  of  the  planter  in  the  tropical  areas, 
for  whom  in  most  districts  cattle-breeding  can  never  be 
more  than  a  subsidiary  industry.  Moreover,  one  factor 
of  enormous  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
must  be  taken  into  account — the  breeding  of  cattle  for 
draught  purposes  in  order  that  methods  of  communica- 
tion, which  at  present  are  almost  confined  to  such  railways 
and  waterways  as  are  available  and  to  native  transport, 
may  be  improved.  At  present  whole  districts  are  in- 
accessible for  animal  transport  owing  to  the  presence 
of  fly -belts.  Throughout  large  districts  horses  are  subject 
to  horse-sickness  unless  stabled  at  night  and  otherwise 
cared  for,  mules  are  not  immune  from  the  same  trouble, 
and  donkeys  are  too  light  for  the  mud  and  sand,  whilst 
cattle  are  entirely  absent.^ 

Apart  from  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Gaza,  no  part 
of  Portuguese  East  Africa  can  be  considered  specially 
suitable  for  cattle,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Inhambane  country,  when  that  region  shall  become  free 
of  East  Coast  fever.  This  statement,  however,  refers  to 
the  European  herds,  or  to  native  cattle  crossed  with 
European  varieties.  It  is  probable  that  the  hump-backed 
cattle,  known  as  zebus,  which  inhabit  India,  East  Africa, 
and  Madagascar,  are  specially  suited  for  the  more  tropical 
regions  and  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  improving 
such  local  herds  as  remain.  Experiments  in  this  direction, 
undertaken  by  the  Mozambique  Company,  have  met  with 
some  success.  The  Zambezia  Company,  however,  has 
experimented  at  Bompona  with  Hereford  bulls.  Here, 
or  in  the  district,  there  is  a  herd  of  over  three  thousand 
cattle.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  possession  of  the 
Company  has  fluctuated,  and  it  is  clear  that  attempts  at 

'  Sim's  Forest  Flora  of  P.  F.  A.,  p.  2,  1909. 
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breeding  have  not  succeeded  in  establishing  a  regular 
increase. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company  it  is 
stated  that  the  Company  sell  annually  about  1,000  head 
of  cattle  from  their  herds  by  public  auction,  in  order  that 
farmers  may  obtain  improved  breeds.  The  Company  is 
said  to  possess  about  5,000  head  near  the  Zambezi  River 
and  3,000  in  other  parts,  and  in  the  territory  there  vi^ere 
about  34,000  cattle  at  the  end  of  1915.  The  following 
table  gives  the  numbers  of  horned  cattle  in  this  region 
and  shows  that  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  : 


1905 

1908 

1912 

1913 

1915 

Property  of  the  Company 
Owned  privately 

2,035 
2,987 

3,779 
6,147 

6,004 
15,696 

6,346 
18,464 

7,609 
26,818 

5,022 

9,926 

21,700 

24  810 

34,427 

The  Mozambique  District  is  almost  destitute  of  cattle, 
while  in  the  territory  of  the  Nyassa  Company,  at  a  few 
places  near  the  coast,  there  are  stunted  herds  of  Mada- 
gascar cattle  ;  but  most  of  the  country  is  unsuitable  for 
cattle  raising,  owing  to  the  wide  distribution  of  tsetse 
fly.  However,  near  Lake  Nyasa  there  are  considerable 
herds  of  the  heavier  Angoni  cattle  owned  by  the  natives 
and  by  a  few  European  settlers.^ 


Sheep,  Goats,  &c. 

For  sheep,  goats,  and  other  domestic  animals  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  would  appear  to  offer  very  little  scope. 
The  figures  for  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory  give 
(1915)  9,142  sheep  (18,220  in  1911),  21,822  pigs  (33,155 
in  1911),34,908  goats(60,224  in  1908),  24  horses,  70  mules, 

1  Consular  Eeport  on  Porto  Amelia,  1912. 

P.E.A.  R 
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and  301  donkeys.  These  figures  include  the  Company's 
property  and  animals  in  private  ownership.  They  show 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  loss  during  recent  years 
owing  to  disease.  In  the  territory  of  the  Zambezia  Com- 
pany the  figures  are  even  more  discouraging,  for  the 
Company  possessed  only  1:35  sheep,  305  pigs,  49  donkeys, 
and  one  mule.  Figures  are  not  available  for  other  parts 
of  the  province. 


CHAPTER   VII 

MINING  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

Mining  :   Mineral  Areas  —  Manica  —  Tete  —  Southern  districts—  ■ 
Northern  districts. 

Other  Industries  :  Whaling — Fishing — Salt. 

Mining 

Mineral  Areas  ^ 

Broadly  speaking,  the  exploited  mineralized  areas  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa  constitute,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  two  separate  and  distinct  regions.  One  of  these 
consists  of  an  irregularly-shaped  area  on  both  sides  of  the 
Zambezi,  but  chiefly  to  the  north  of  that  river,  and 
comprising  a  number  of  isolated  fields  and  alluvial  water- 
courses, all  within  the  district  of  Tete.  The  other  is  in 
the  Manica  country  of  the  Mozambique  Company's  terri- 
tory :  Masikesi  forms  its  centre.  It  is  much  better  defined 
and  more  compact,  and  extends  over  the  border  into 
Rhodesia,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Umtali  gold-field. 
Much  the  less  known  of  these  two  mineral  areas  is  that  of 
Tete,  while  the  value  of  mineral  resources  in  other  parts 
of  the  province,  as  will  be  seen  later  (pp.  277  seq),  is 
almost  wholly  unproved. 

Manica 

In  this  region  a  number  of  minerals  of  commercial 
importance  occur,  and  both  gold  and  copper  are  profitably 
worked. 

1  See  Map  IV. 
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Gold The  district  is  drained  by  the  Eevue  and  its 

affluents.  These  streams  descend  from  granite  highlands 
and  flow  over  a  series  of  metamorphic  rocks  consisting  of 
quartzites  and  schists,  which  are  traversed  by  numerous 
veins  of  auriferous  quartz.  Samples  of  the  latter  have 
been  found  to  yield  as  much  as  thirty  ounces  of  gold  per 
ton,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  richer  veins  is  stated  to 
be  from  six  to  seven  ounces  per  ton.  The  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  district  are  all  more  or  less  auriferous,  and  veins 
of  talc  (French  chalk)  and  asbestos  are  also  stated  to 
occur. 

Except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Masikesi 
(Macequece)  little  prospecting  has  been  done,  although  the 
country  is  filled  with  ancient  workings  and  is  known  to 
have  produced  considerable  quantities  of  gold  during  the 
early  period  of  the  Portuguese  domination.  The  mineral- 
ized zone  in  this  area  extends  along  the  line  of  hills  on 
and  near  the  Rhodesian  boundary  from  the  Euenya  and 
Mazoe  Rivers  on  the  north  to  the  Sabi  on  the  south,  and 
includes  about  midway  the  Masikesi  field.  Evidence  for 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  alluvials  of  the  rivers  in  the 
districts  of  Barue,  Manica,  Moribane,  and  Mossurise,  which 
flow  from  these  highlands  ;  and  some  of  these  auriferous 
deposits,  such  as  those  along  the  Luzite,  Zambuzi,  and 
Inyamukarara,  have  been  successfully  worked.  The  fact 
that  most  of  these  rivers  contain  alluvial  gold  points  to 
the  existence  of  gold  reefs  in  the  frontier  mountain  chain 
from  which  they  flow,  but  at  present  the  principal  reef 
claims  lie  not  more  than  10  miles  north,  and  not  more 
than  12  miles  north-west  of  Masikesi.  This  region  is  at 
present,  therefore,  the  only  area  in  which  reef-mining 
has  been  carried  on  during  recent  years. 

That  the  Manica  gold-fields  have  not  fulfilled  their  early 
promise  is  shown  by  the  number  of  failures  of  mining 
companies  and  syndicates  which  have  been  engaged  in 
this  district.      Through   faulty  management    and   from 
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other  causes  a  number  of  mines,  at  first  thought  to  be 
rich  in  gold,  have  remained  shut  down,  and  so  have  ceased 
to  contribute  to  the  output.  By  far  the  greater  amount 
of  gold  is  secured  from  the  alluvial  diggings  belonging  to 
the  Andrada  Mines,  Limited. 

Two  companies  only  appear  to  be  actually  interested 
in  the  Manica  region.  The  first  of  these,  the  Andrada 
Mines,  was  registered  on  September  11,  1911,  to  acquire 
the  properties  of  the  Mozambique  Mines,  Limited,  as  well 
as  certain  concessions  from  the  Mozambique  Company, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  £250,000.  This  company 
owns  a  large  number  of  alluvial  claims  along  the  Kevue 
River,  as  well  as  the  only  producing  mine  of  any  impor- 
tance— the  Braganza  mine.  With  respect  to  the  former 
the  prospecting  was  so  satisfactory  that  a  dredger  and 
machinery  for  the  erection  of  an  electric  generating 
station  was  procured  and  operations  begun  at  the  end  of 
1913,  On  the  quartz  property  crushing  was  re-started 
in  January  1913.  The  second  company  is  the  Mozam- 
bique-Macequece,  Limited,  which  was  registered  on 
May  11,  1903,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  £175,000. 
This  company  owns  the  Guy  Fawkes  mine,  formerly 
known  as  Pardy's,  which  after  1900  ceased  to  contribute 
to  the  production,  but  was  re- started  in  1906,  and  though 
in  1913  operations  again  ceased,  this  mine  was  responsible 
for  nearly  half  the  total  reef  output  in  1916. 

The  following  table  gives  the  gold  output  of  the 
territory  since  1905  : 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1913 


oz. 

£ 

1,713 

7,197 

2,384 

9,633 

3,591 

10,935 

3,464 

14,605 

3,866 

16,335 

6,303 

24,491 

10,111 
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oz. 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


11,217 


£ 
23,955 
63,733 
53,571 
46,501 


The  following  were  the  producing  mines  in  the  year 
1916: 


Reef 

Braganza . 
Guy  Fawkes 
Central     .     . 
Chimeze  Banket 
Great  Gold  Pot 
Pardy's  West 
South  Firenza 
Firenza     .     . 
Saxonia     .     . 
Wednesday  . 
London    .     . 


oz. 

184-94 

493-62 

27-39 

14-09 

94-25 


Cyanide 
Braganza .     .     . 

Alluvial 
Manica  Alluvial 


oz. 
172-89 


9,999-06 


109-59 

Total     11,216-79 

56-96 

3-34 
11-71 

Value            £       s.    d 

24-35 
24-60 

Eeefgold      .     5,047     4    7 
Alluvial  gold  41,454     5     8 

1044-84 


Total     £46,501  10     3 


Ancient  WorJdngs. — In  the  course  of  his  prospecting 
work  in  Manica,  Colonel  d'Andrada  verified  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  ancient  workings  which  are  met  with  in  all 
the  valleys  and  often  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the 
hills.  In  the  alluvial  deposits  these  ancient  mines  con- 
sist of  shafts  sunk  to  the  bedrock,  or  as  far  as  the  level 
where  water  was  encountered.  The  shafts  are  almost 
all  of  cylindrical  shape,  often  widening  towards  the 
bottom,  and  in  certain  cases  galleries  were  driven  close 
to  the  bedrock,  following  what  was  probably  the  course 
of  some  lead  that  was  richer  than  the  rest.  Side  by  side 
with  these  gold-workings  others  are  to  be  met  with 
which  by  the  ores  used  prove  that  iron  was  produced  on 
a  large  scale.  Large  quantities  of  ferruginous  slag  are 
found  in  heaps,  and  numerous  well-built  furnaces  in  fire- 
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proof  clay  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  In  the  Inyamu- 
kar^ra  valley,  on  a  spur  of  the  Vengo  Mountain,  thousands 
of  tons  of  slags  and  traces  of  large  villages  are  to  be  met 
with.  Of  the  numerous  ruined  buildings  which  d'Andrada 
found,  some  are  attributed  to  the  supposed  Arab-Sabaean 
colonists  and  others  to  the  Portuguese.  The  majority  of 
these  remains  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Masikesi,  but 
others  have  been  found  in  the  Bandiri  area,  about  66  miles 
south-east  of  Masikesi,  and  at  Inyamgwena  at  a  place 
called  Baboon's  Kop.  The  Inyamgwena  workings  lie  near 
to  the  frontier  between  the  Bonde  and  Inyamgwena  rivers, 
and  prospecting  trenches  within  recent  years  have  been 
put  down  here  at  an  elevation  of  4,800  feet ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  output  of  gold. 

Copper. — In  addition  to  gold,  considerable  quantities 
of  copper  have  been  produced  in  the  Company's  territory, 
especially  from  the  Edmundian  mine,  which  was  mainly 
owned  by  the  Consolidated  African  Copper  Trust,  and 
subsequently  acquired  by  the  South  African  Copper  Trust, 
which  has  since  been  in  liquidation.  These  mines,  which 
are  now  closed  on  account  of  a  breakdown  of  machinery 
in  1910,  are  situated  along  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Zambuzi,  from  7  to  10  miles  west  of  Masikesi  and  close  to 
the  Rhodesian  border.  The  value  of  the  output  of  copper 
during  the  years  1906-10  was  as  follows  : 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1906 

172 

1908 

8,495 

1910 

20,585 

1907 

2,588 

1909 

22,111 

Traces  of  copper  have  been  found  in  other  portions  of 
the  Mozambique  Company's  territory,  especially  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Sabi  and  Lundi  Rivers,  where  it  is 
reported  that  ancient  copper  workings  of  considerable 
size  exist. 

Other  Minerals. — Although  there  are  no  positive  evi- 
dences of   coal,  the    existence   of  this   mineral   in   the 
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Melsetter  District  at  no  great  distance  from  the  frontier 
suggests  the  possible  presence  of  coal  in  the  neighbouring 
Mossurise  District,  whilst  the  formation  of  the  country 
around  Sena  is  also  stated  to  suggest  the  extension  of 
the  Tete  coal  area  in  this  direction.  Graphite  has  been 
reported  from  the  highlands  of  Gorongoza  and  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Vengo  Mountain,  and  galena, 
chromate  of  lead  (croeoisite),  malachite,  and  azurite  from 
the  Masikesi  region. 

Geological  Survey. — A  systematic  survey  of  the  mineral 
possibilities  of  the  territory  was  begun  in  1911  on  behalf  of 
the  Company  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 
At  the  same  time  the  Company  started  the  publication  of  a 
quarterly  mining  journal.  The  territory  investigated  by 
theGeological  Sxn-vey  in  1911  included  the  districts  around 
Spungabera,  Zinyumbo,  parts  of  t,he  Buzi  and  Sabi  valleys, 
some  country  between  the  Buzi  .and  Luzite  Rivers,  and 
part  of  the  Luzite  valley,  or  roughly  part  of  the  country 
that  forms  the  western  portion  of  the  district  of  Mossurise, 
lying  between  the  Rivers  Sabi  and  Luzite  and  immedi- 
ately to  the  east  of  the  Rhodesian  border.  In  1912  the 
Munyinga  valley  up  to  the  frontier,  where  the  country 
rises  to  a  height  of  6,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the 
countiy  around  the  Makuta  range  and  the  Munyinga 
valley  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Yamamanda,  were 
investigated.  The  region  between  the  Inyamgwena  and 
Bondi  Rivers,  including  the  ridge  known  as  Baboon's  Kop, 
the  Bandiri  District,  and  certain  streams  flowing  from  the 
Mabati  highlands  were  also  visited,  and  the  ancient 
workings  at  Bandiri  thoroughly  studied.  In  addition 
portions  of  the  Revue  valley,  part  of  the  Zumbo  region, 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Chimanimani  range,  including 
the  upper  portions  of  the  Merere  and  Mafusi  valleys,  were 
visited.     The  survey  was  interrupted  by  the  war. 
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Tete 


A  large  portion  of  the  Tete  District  is  reported  to  be 
highly  mineralized,  but  hitherto  little  has  been  done  to 
develop  the  resources  of  this  region.  Owing  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  mainly  connected  with  difficulties  of  transport, 
want  of  sufficient  capital,  and  inadequate  labour  supply, 
most  of  these  effiarts  have  had  no  decisive  results,  and  the 
mining  companies  have  had  to  suspend  operations.  Owing 
to  these  initial  drawbacks  foreign  capital  has  not  been 
forthcoming  for  the  development  of  northern  Zambezia,  and 
a  region  that  is  undoubtedly  rich  in  mineral  deposits  has 
been  neglected  by  the  investor. 

Gold. — Whatever  may  be  the  economic  future  of  the 
region,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  past  large 
quantities  of  gold,  and  probably  silver,  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  country.  As  is  the  case  with  Manica, 
considerable  areas  of  the  Tete  District  are  honeycombed 
with  old  workings,  some  of  which  are  attributed  to  very 
ancient  times,  whilst  others  are  of  a  much  later  period. 
From  the  sixteenth  century  onwards  the  native  miners 
would  appear  to  have  bartered  considerable  quantities  of 
gold  with  the  Portuguese,  and  later  to  have  worked  as 
slaves  under  their  direction.  In  more  recent  times  a  few 
Portuguese  have  worked  their  own  gold-diggings  with  the 
aid  of  native  labour.  Apart  from  these  efforts,  however, 
little  systematic  prospecting  was  undertaken  until  the 
Zambezia  Company  acquired  in  1892  mineral  rights 
over  the  whole  of  the  Tete  District  and  also  within  the 
district  of  Zambezia  west  of  the  Likungo  River,  although 
the  Societe  des  Fondateurs  de  la  Compagnie  Generale  du 
Zambfeze  had  been  formed  in  1880  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  concessions  acquired  by  Sr.  Joaquim 
Carlos  PaivadAndrada  in  1878.  Yet  though  a  consider- 
able amount  of  prospecting  has  been  undertaken,  there 
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are,  nevertheless,  many  districts  in  which  the  mineral 
resources  are  imperfectly  known,  and  others  in  which 
operations  have  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to 
demonstrate  either  the  value  or  the  worthlessness  of  the 
mineralized  areas.  It  is  premature,  therefore,  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  future  mining  possibilities  of  the 
Tete  District  further  than  to  observe  that,  compared  with 
other  regions  in  Africa,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Katanga 
area,  at  first  condemned  as  worthless  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  the  Tete  District  deserves  more  systematic 
investigation  than  it  has  received. 

Ancient  Workings. — Before  considering  the  chief  miner- 
alized areas  in  the  territory  it  is  desirable  to  examine 
the  reason  for  considering  that  a  proportion  of  the  gold 
exported  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  came  from  the 
Tete  region.  Although  the  larger  amount  doubtless  was 
sent  from  the  Manica  District  to  Sofala  and  a  considerable 
portion  came  from  the  Mazoe  region,  through  Zumbo  and 
down  the  Zambezi  to  Quelimane  and  Mozambique,  a 
certain  amount  was  produced  by  slave  labour  under 
Portuguese  supervision,  and  possibly  by  independent 
native  labourers,  working  in  the  Tete  District,  aild  was 
sent  to  Tete  either  from  the  north  or  from  the  districts 
immediately  south  of  that  centre.  Joao  dos  Santos,  in 
his  Ethiopia  Oriental  in  1609,  says  'I  do  not  mention 
gold  as  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  it  in  all  parts  of  this 
territory  of  Fura  ;  I  shall  not  mention  either  the  fine 
silver  of  Chicova,  where  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
mines  of  it,  as  I  shall  refer  to  it  later  '.  The  Chicova 
silver  mines  here  mentioned  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Portuguese  Government,  which  sent  out  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  the  Governor,  Francesco  Barreto, 
to  gain  possession  of  the  mines.  The  fabled  riches  of 
Chicova  (Chikoa)  have  not  yet  been  located,  although 
Mr.  S.  J.  Lett,  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  Zambezian 
mineral  areas,  believes  that  they  are  still  known  to  the 
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natives.  What  is  definitely  known  about  the  district  is 
that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  a  recrudescence  of  mining 
in  the  Tete  area.  Gonjalo  Caetana  Pereira,  who  acted  as 
guide  to  Lacerda  and  was  known  to  the  natives  as 
Dumbo-Dumbo,  worked  his  gold-diggings  at  Marenga  ; 
and  other  Portuguese  employed  slaves  in  the  same 
region. 

Distribution  of  Gold. — The  opinion  of  Livingstone 
regarding  the  mineral  areas  of  the  Zambezi  is  as  follows  : 
'  If  we  consider  Tete  as  occupying  a  somewhat  central 
position  in  the  [Zambezi]  coal  fields  and  extend  the  leg 
of  the  compass  about  3|  degrees,  the  line  which  may 
thus  be  described  from  north-east  round  by  west  to 
south-east,  nearly  touches  all  the  districts  as  yet  [1857] 
known  to  yield  the  precious  metal.  We  have  five  well- 
known  gold  washings  from  north-east  to  north-west. 
There  is  Abutun,  not  now  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
on  the  west  or  south-west,  probably  on  the  flank  of  the 
eastern  ridge;  then  the  country  of  the  Bazizulu  or 
Mashona  on  the  south  of  Manica  or  the  south-east ;  the 
Pivers  Mazoe,  Ruia,  andPuenya  in  the  south,  and  several 
rivulets  in  the  north,  bring  gold  into  the  coal  fields  with 
their  sands,  but  from  much  trituration  it  is  generally  in 
such  minute  scales  as  would  render  amalgamation  with 
mercury  necessary  to  give  it  weight  in  the  sand  and 
render  the  washing  profitable.  The  metal  in  some  parts 
of  the  north  is  found  in  red  clay-shale,  which  is  soft 
enough  to  allow  the  women  to  pound  it  in  wooden 
mortars  previous  to  washing.  At  Mashinga  it  occurs  in 
white  quartz.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  gold  which  we 
saw  in  Manica  .  .  .  were  as  large  as  grains  of  wheat,  and 
those  from  Tete  extremely  minute  dust  only.  .  .  .  This 
province  [Tete]  is  rich  in  gold.  Tete  carries  on  much 
trade  with  the  country  of  Mara  vis,  an  industrious  people 
inhabiting  a  fertile  and  healthy  district,  abounding  in 
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many  places  with  gold,  especially  about  Java  and  the 
river  Bua.' 

The  gold  thus  alluded  to  by  Livingstone  was  still 
being  worked  at  Pamba,  Matemwe,  Chifumbadzi  (Mano), 
and  Misale,  by  rudimentary  processes  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  chiefly  by  white  men  or 
Indians  with  a  large  number  of  slaves  at  their  command. 
Subsequently  the  country  was  devastated  by  the  incur- 
sions of  Mpesene's  hordes,  and  the  history  of  the  Tete 
region,  so  far  as  the  production  of  gold  is  concerned, 
corresponds  with  the  position  of  Rhodesia  under  the 
Matabele.  The  mines  were  abandoned,  and  when  com- 
parative peace  was  restored  the  absence  of  slaves  made 
gold-mining  an  unprofitable  occupation. 

The  chief  gold  areas  of  the  Tete  District  lie  mainly  to 
the  north  of  Tete  and  particularly  in  the  elevated  region 
bordering  upon  British  Nyasaland.  In  this  region  the 
principal  centres  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pamba,  in 
the  extreme  north-west ;  Chinkoko,  40  miles  north-west 
of  Chikoa  ;  Chifumbadzi  (or  Mano),  140  miles  north  of 
Tete  and  about  40  south  of  Misale ;  Misale  near  to  the 
River  Luwia  on  the  northern  border  ;  Chindundo  and 
Chawa,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Luwia  ;  Machinga  lying 
between  the  Rivers  Mavuzi  and  Pomwe  about  77  miles 
due  north  of  Tete  ;  and  Chimbinga  or  Chibinga,  about 
83  miles  SSE.  of  Zumbo,  on  the  Masingwa  River.  Gold 
is  also  found  along  the  watercourses  of  the  Ruenya  and 
Mazoe,  flowing  into  the  Zambezi  from  the  south ;  and 
along  the  Revugo,  Luwia,  and  other  streams  on  the 
north. 

South  of  the  Zambezi  to  the  point  where  the  Mazoe 
River  crosses  the  Rhodesian  frontier  the  formation  changes 
from  sandstone  to  various  crystalline  schists  and  then  to 
melaphyre.  Much  of  the  gold  in  the  Rivers  Ruenya  and 
Mazoe  comes  from  British  territory,  but  not  all,  as  float 
gold  quartz  of  good  quality  has  been  found  on  the  hills 
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near  Katandika's  village  in  Portuguese  territory.  The 
gold  obtained  from  the  Ruenya  is  light  and  flaky,  whilst 
that  of  the  Mazoe  is  heavier.  The  latter  river  was 
selected  by  the  Zambezia  Goldfields  Company  for  dredging 
operations.  Along  the  Eevugo  are  evidences  of  extensive 
workings.  About  four  miles  east  of  Kakanga,  and  close 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Moatizi  River  with  the  Kansuna 
River,  upwards  of  700  stone  hammers  have  been  collected 
off"  the  claims.  About  fifteen  miles  north  are  the  exten- 
sive gold  workings  of  Inyaratamula,  Inyamakopa,  Inyanoro 
Hill,  and  Chikambi's  village.  The  digging  here  was 
carried  on  by  a  Portuguese  named  Joao  Figelo,  known 
as  Dinizu,  who  was  subsequently  killed  by  Chikusi's 
Angoni.  Farther  north,  near  Muchinga,  in  a  region  in 
which  Campbell's  Zambezia  Minerals  Company  has  been 
interested,  gold  has  recently  been  worked  in  a  primitive 
manner,  whilst  in  the  district  between  the  Zambezi  and 
Inyarawera's  village,  in  the  Majassa  prazo,  stated  to  be 
worth  the  attention  of  gold  prospectors,  the  same  Company 
has  also  done  some  work. 

Proceeding  up  the  main  road  to  Misale  an  extensive 
gold-field  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mwendi  River,  where  there  are  numerous  remains  of  old 
workings.  Here  mining  rights  were  acquired  by  the 
Zambezia  Goldfields  and  by  Obrist  and  Co.  About  five 
miles  north  from  the  Muendi  River  are  the  old  workings 
of  Chifumbadzi,  rediscovered  by  Mr.  Karl  Wiese,  to  whom 
2,500  claims  were  granted  at  this  place.  Subsequently 
a  company  under  the  style  of  the  '  Zambezia  Bergbau- 
gesellschaft '  was  formed  in  Berlin  with  a  capital  of 
£7,500  for  development  expenses.  A  considerable  amount 
of  work  has  been  done  here,  and  at  the  '  Maggie's  Luck ' 
mine  a  large  body  of  gold  quartz  was  extracted  and 
a  crushing-mill  set  to  work,  but  operations  were  sub- 
sequently abandoned.  Near  to  Chifumbadzi,  in  the  Vubwe 
River,  coarse  gold  has  been  obtained  by  sluicing,  as  also 
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in  the  Luwia  and  Mlavi  Kivers  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

At  Misale  a  large  number  of  claims  were  pegged  out 
on  the  old  surface  workings,  and  three  companies — Zam- 
bezia  Goldfields,  Obrist  and  Co.,  and  Campbell's  Zam- 
bezia  Minerals — commenced  operations  ;  but  here  again, 
after  a  short  period  of  activity,  the  claims  were  abandoned 
or  the  mines  closed  down.  This  region  was  reported 
upon  in  1908-9  by  the  Mineral  Survey  of  British 
Nyasaland,  and  the  country  was  described  as  consisting 
of  talcose,  chloritic,  and  quartzose  schists,  with  granite 
hills.  The  Chabuino  reef,  which  was  stated  to  offer  good 
prospects,  has  also  been  abandoned  by  its  owners.  The 
Machinga  mine,  owned  by  Captain  Campbell,  where  some 
work  was  also  done,  has  since  been  closed  down,  and 
apparently  the  only  mine  worked  within  the  last  three 
years  in  the  Tete  District  is  the  Molelelo  (Mololela) 
mine,  situated  some  150  miles  north  of  Tete  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chindundo,  about  15  miles  from  the 
Nyasaland  frontier,  and  about  8  miles  from  the  foot  of 
the  range  Zala-Nyama.  Here  a  large  auriferous  lode, 
25  ft.  thick,  and  showing  8  dwt.  to  the  ton,  was  discovered, 
and  a  syndicate,  known  as  the  Mololela  Syndicate,  was 
formed  in  London  with  a  capital  of  £50,000,  of  which 
£20,000  was  voted  to  development  work.^ 

From  the  foregoing  particulars  it  would  appear  that 
gold-mining  in  the  Tete  District  has  not  hitherto  met 
with  success.  Most  of  the  various  companies  and  syndi- 
cates that  have  been  formed  either  have  been  forced 
into  liquidation  or  have  been  voluntarily  wound  up  ; 
and  very  small  results  have  come  from  the  preliminary 
work  of  development.  The  Zambezia  Company,  which 
acquired  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrada's  concession,  did 
little  practical  work  on  its  own  account,  and  the  Mining 

1  Revista  Colonial,  Feb.  25,  1914. 
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Department  presided  over  by  Sr.  Albano  de  Portugal 
Durao  failed  to  fulfil  the  hopes  that  had  been  based  upon 
it,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  work  of  its  director.  In  the 
middle  of  1912  the  mineral  exploitation  of  the  Tete  Dis- 
trict was  entrusted  to  the  Zambezia  Mining  Development, 
Limited,  with  a  capital  of  £250,000,  which  undertook  to 
survey  the  mining  regions  and  to  provide  for  their  active 
development.  This  company  was  about  to  be  recon- 
stituted at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Copper. — There  are  several  areas  in  the  Tete  District 
in  which  traces  of  copper  have  been  found.  Lett  states 
that  northern  Zambezia  is  '  a  great  copper  field ',  but 
hitherto  little  development  work  has  been  undertaken. 
Copper  exists  in  the  Mazoe  country,  along  the  Revugo 
River,  around  Chikoa,  and  in  the  district  between  Zumbo 
and  Pamba.  At  Kakanga,  in  the  prazo  of  Marabue, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Revugo  and  Moatizi  Rivers,  two 
shafts  have  been  sunk  and  an  adit  started,  and  similar 
preliminary  works  have  been  undertaken  at  Pandamakwa, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  between  the  rivers 
Mezanangwa  and  Chikakomo,  where  claims  have  been 
pegged  out  and  shafts  and  tunnels  constructed.  The 
ore  occurs  in  beds  of  crystalline  micaceous  limestone, 
overlying  beds  of  micaceous  schist,  in  the  forms  of 
metallic  copper,  bornite,  cuprite,  and  copper  glance. 
There  are  indications  of  copper  over  a  wide  area  at 
Inyasanga,  to  the  west  of  Tete,  and  along  the  Inyam- 
bunado  River  at  Inyondwe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Zambezi  opposite  Boroma.  Here  Campbell's  Zambezia 
Minerals  Co.  have  done  some  preliminary  work.  In  the 
Morinde  prazo,  farther  up  the  Zambezi,  a  copper  reef, 
discovered  by  Colonel  Paiva  d'Andrada,  has  been  traced 
for  about  a  mile,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Mavuzi  River, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Zambezi,  many  old  copper  workings 
are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  at  Panzo,  in  the  district  be- 
tween the  Mezanangwa  and  Chikoa,  and  a  few  miles  east 
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> 
of  Chiperi,  about  25  miles  from  Tete  on  the-  main  road 

to  Misale.     This  district  is  considered  by  Mr.  Lett  to 
be  the   most  promising  area  for  copper  developments. 
'  The  indications  of  copper  within  the  square  enclosed  by- 
long.  33°  and  34°  E.  and  lat.  15°  and  16°  10'  S.  are  so 
numerous ',  he  states,  '  that  there  seems  every  probability 
of  there  being  several  big  workable  deposits  found  :   it 
seems  contrary  to  nature  for  the  mineral  not  tp  have 
been  concentrated  into  workable  deposits  when  it  is  so 
abundantly  distributed.'     Writing  on  the  same  subject 
Mr.  R.  C.  F.  Maugham  says  :    '  What  I  look  upon  as 
a  source  of  more  assured  mineral  wealth  in  this  portion  of 
Zambezia  than  all  the  gold  ...  is  the  copper  which  has 
been  found  to  exist  between  the  Lupata  Gorge  and  the 
Coroabassa  rapids.     Pandamacua  is  a  name  which  has 
been  given  to  an  extensive  rocky  mountain  chain  situ- 
ated within  this  area,  and  the  name  in  the  local  dialect  of 
Chi-Nyungwe  is  said  to  mean  "  fill  yourself  with  copper  ". 
.  .  .  Very  important  discoveries  of  this  valuable  metal 
have  been  made  in  the  mica-schistose  formation  presented. 
It  occurs  in  several  forms,  those  of  cuprite,  malachite, 
native  copper,  and  several  others.     Ancient  workings  in 
two   long  lines   show    plainly   that  of  old  considerable 
development  by   rudimentary  means   was   here    carried 
out.  .  .  .  Much  work  of  a  prospecting  character  tends  to 
show  that  copper  is,  '  without  doubt,   very  extensively 

deposited  hereabout The  fields  are  only  about  two 

miles  from  the  Zambezi.' 

Other  Minerals. — Other  minerals  in  the  Tete  District 
of  which  indications  have  been  found  are  magnetite, 
wolfram,  galena,  tin,  mica,  graphite,  corundum  and  coal, 
and  it  is  stated  that  petroleum  has  been  found  close  to 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  border  on  the  telegraph  route,  at 
Kombezi.  Magnetite  is  present  along  the  Revugo  River 
in  segregated  masses  varying  in  size  from  small  grains  to 
huge  blocks,  and  between  Magassa  and  Chitakli,  near  the 
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borders  of  the  two  prazos  Mitondu  and  Tnhamotupico, 
close  to  the  River  Inyamadzi.  Wolfram  has  been  met 
with  at  the  Kakanga  copper  mine.  Galena  is  found  in 
the  old  workings  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Tin  has 
been  discovered  on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  Luangwa, 
and  mica  is  plentiful  in  the  Macanga  prazo  and  has  been 
exported  via  Tete  in  small  quantities  ;  but  the  cost  of 
transport  proved  too  heavy  for  a  profitable  enterprise.^ 

In  British  Nyasaland  graphite  is  reported  to  be  widely 
distributed  and  to  occur  in  various  forms.  At  Ngara, 
along  the  sides  of  the  Bua  River,  graphitic  deposits  occxir 
in  a  micaceous  schist,  but  the  mode  of  occurrence  defies 
successful  treatment  at  present,  and  across  the  boundary 
in  Portuguese  Angoniland,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mtem- 
blami  (Mbalama-wa-Mtengo,  8  miles  south  of  Fort 
Mlangeni)  and  the  Revugo  River  there  is  a  highly 
graphitic  zone.^  Here,  it  is  stated,  a  mine  is  at  work 
controlled  by  Portuguese  capital.  The  ore  occurs  in 
a  white  kaolin  and  is  of  good  quality  and  quantity. 
There  are  two  well-defined  vein-systems,  one  kilometre. in 
length,  in  which  the  graphite  is  found  in  all  its  forms. 
Three  miles  to  the  south  of  Mtemblami  is  a  huge  graphitic 
schist,  plainly  visible  and  outcropping  all  along  the  road 
from  Mtemblami  to  Mtenga  Modzi,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  but  the  great  difiiculty  of  obtaining  transport  and 
its  consequent  cost  at  present  prevents  the  profitable 
exploitation  of  these  deposits  on  a  large  scale. 

Corundum  occurs  on  the  Anglo-Portuguese  border 
near  Mjala.  At  this  locality  the  international  boundary 
runs  in  a  straight  line  from  Tambani  Hill  (Beacon  38)  to 
Beacon  39,  and  the  most  conspicuous  occurrences  of 
corundum  lie  on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  boundary. 
The  economic  value  of  this  deposit  has  not  yet  been 
proved. 

1  Journey  from  Chinde  to  Tete  [Cd.  7049],  1914. 

2  E.  E.  Bawden,  South  African  Mining  Journal,  1912. 
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Diamonds  have  been  reported  in  the  south  of  the  Tete 
District,  but  their  value  is  not  confirmed,  even  if  they 
occur. 

Coal. — The  presence  of  coal  in  the  Tete  District,  if  the 
deposits  should  ultimately  be  found  to  be  of  sufficient 
depth  and  quality  to  warrant  mining  operations,  will 
prove  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of 
the  country.  It  would  appear  that  the  coal-bearing  area 
is  of  great  extent  along  the  Zambezi,  stretching  from  the 
Shire  River  to  Zumbo  on  the  Rhodesian  border,  and 
extending  northwards,  over  detached  areas,  into  British 
Nyasaland.  In  the  latter  country  the  coal-bearing 
formation  is  found  in  the  North  Nyasa  District,  where 
claims  have  been  pegged  out  by  various  companies,  and  in 
the  "West  Shire  District,  where  the  formation  consists  of 
a  great  thickness  of  sandstones  with  coal  seams  and 
shales.  The  southern  extension  of  these  carboniferous 
areas  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tete, 
where  Livingstone  reported  its  presence  in  1858.  '  Plenty 
of  magnetic  iron-ore  is  found  near  Tete,'  he  wrote,  '  and 
coal  also  to  any  amount ;  a  single  cliff  seam  measuring 
25  ft.  in  thickness.  It  was  found  to  burn  well  in  the 
steamer  on  the  first  trial.  The  ash  showed  a  large 
quantity  of  shaly  refuse,  but  ...  we  drove  a  shaft  of  some 
thirty  feet  and  the  mineral  was  found  to  improve  the 
farther  we  went  in.'  Although,  with  the  exception  of 
a  shaft  sunk  at  the  Moatizi  River,  opposite  Tete,  and 
a  small  drive  with  a  cross-cut  and  certain  works  at  Goma, 
no  extensive  borings  have  as  yet  been  made,  it  is  reported 
that  the  coal  is  '  of  a  singularly  promising  quality  ',^  for 
having  been  obtained  from  near  the  surface  it  is  probable 
that  its  quality  will  improve  when  the  coal  is  obtained 
from  a  greater  depth. 

The  known  coal  areas,  apart  from  various  small  out- 

'  Maugham's  Zamhezia,  p.  133. 
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crops  discovered  in  isolated  places,  extend  from  Sinyal, 
where  coal  of  an  inferior  quality  has  been  found/  to 
Chikoa,  over  a  stretch  of  190  miles.  In  this  region  there 
are  broken  areas,  notably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bandara ;  but  another  coal  region  has  been  discovered  to 
the  north  of  the  Kansunsa  River  beyond  its  junction 
with  the  Moatizi,  and  float  coal  has  been  found  in  this 
district.  Coal  has  also  been  reported  from  various 
districts  south  of  Tete,  along  the  Inyampumpa  and 
south  of  that  river ;  as  well  as  in  the  Karroo  beds 
of  the  lower  Shire  River  in  Portuguese  territory  at 
Zimbawe,  and  at  Nkombedzi  and  Namalundo  in  British 
territory.  In  the  first  district  the  coal  deposits  are, 
situated  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Ngoma,  about  15  miles 
from  the  Zambezi  and  about  5  miles  from  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  frontier.  The  coal  is  interbedded  with  shales 
and  overlain  by  sandstones,  and  the  sediments  are  suc- 
ceeded by  volcanic  rock.  The  shale  and  sandstone  series 
ife  stated  to  be  probably  over  4,000  ft.  thick.  The 
bright  seams  of  coal  are  never  more  than  an  inch  thick, 
but  when  separated  from  the  shale  the  coal  burns  well. 
In  the  Nkombedzi  area,  in  the  north-west  of  the  Ruo 
District,  close  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  boundary,  the 
formation  resembles  closely  that  at  Zimbawe,  and  the 
sedimentary  beds  are  about  4,000  ft.  in  thickness.  In 
the  Namalundo  area,  near  Chiromo,  the  thickness  of  the 
shale  beds  is  only  about  500  ft.  but  the  underlying  beds 
are  concealed  by  a  fault. 

In  order  to  work  and  explore  these  deposits  a  sub- 
sidiary company,  the  Companhia  Hulheira  da  Zambezia, 
was  formed  in  1895  upon  the  condition  that  within  three 
years  three  thousand  tons  of  coal  should  be  extracted. 
The  company  began  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tete,  at  Kakanga,  and  at  Goma,   about  8  miles  from 

'  Journey  from  Chinde  to  Tete,  1914. 
s  2 
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Port  Herald,  but  the  stipulated  conditions  were  found  to 
be  impossible  of  fulfilment  on  account  of  difficulties  of 
transport,  and  a  fresh  arrangement  was  made  in  1898. 
The  company,  however,  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  contract  and  the  arrangement  lapsed  in  1913. 

Although  Livingstone  was  the  first  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  public  to  the  coal  deposits  on  the 
Zambezi,  the  coal  areas  were  well  known  to  the  Portu- 
guese before  his  time.      The  deposits  at  Moatizi  were 
located  in  the  years   1836  and  1840  by  Izidro  Manoel 
Carrazeda  and  Gualdino  Jos^  Nunez,  that  at  Macare  was 
discovered  in  1836,  and  those  at  Murungoia  and  Inyana 
at  about  the  same  period. ^     In  1838  the  then  Governor 
of  Sena,  Manuel  Carrazedo,  sent  samples  to  Portugal,^ 
and  trials  were  made,  on  the  British  steamer  Nemessu, 
when  the  coal  mixed  with  other  coal  was  reported  to 
burn  with  good  results.     In  1844  and  1845  specimens 
were  tried  at  Lisbon  and  Goa  respectively ;  and  since 
that   date   the   coal   has    been   used    on    various   boats 
navigating  the  Zambezi.     Lieut.  Leotte  do  Rego  states 
that  'when  we   went  up  the  Zambezi  in  1889,  in  the 
small  steamer  Maravi,  as  far  as  the  Queruabaca  water- 
falls, we  nearly  always  burnt  Revue  (Revugo)  coal,  which 
had  previously  been  sent  to  different  spots  on  the  banks, 
and  ...  it  always  gave  a  most  satisfactory  result '.     The 
coal  thus  used  had  been  stacked  at  various  places  for 
about  twenty  years.     On  the  other  hand  the  Admiralty 
Pilot  reports  that  the  coal  taken  from  the  mine  close  to 
Inyamakazi,  on  the  Moatizi,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Revugo,  gave  unsatisfactory  results  when  tried. 

1  Elementos  para  wm  Biccionario  CJiorographico,  by  J.  J.  Lapa  and 
A.  B.  C.  de  Castro  Perreri,  1889. 

^  Guide-Booh  and  Sailing  Directions,  by  L.  do  Eego,  1904. 
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Southern  Districts 


Lourenzo Marques  andGaza. — The  districts  of  Lourenzo 
Marques  and  Gaza  do  not  appear  to  contain  any  minerals 
of  economic  value,  with  the  possible  exception  of  coal, 
which  is  stated  to  be  present  on  both  sides  of  the 
Lebombo  range.  With  respect  to  these  deposits,  the 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Ryan,  who 
reported  on  behalf  of  a  syndicate  which  acquired  mineral 
rights  over  an  area  of  3,500  sq.  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  Lourenzo  Marques-Transvaal  railway,  that  the  coal 
measures  might  extend  in  the  direction  of  Delagoa  Bay 
along  the  numerous  fault  lines  which  run  north  and 
south  through  the  district.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
reported  that  coal  had  been  discovered  on  Inyack  Island, 
where  there  are  good  stone-quarries,  and  borings  were 
made  on  behalf  of  Baron  d'Inhaca,  with  the  result  that 
coal  seams  were  discovered, but  apparently  not  of  economic 
value  since  nothing  else  appears  to  have  been  done.^ 
Gold,  tin,  and  other  metals  are  stated  to  be  present  in 
the  Lourenzo  Marques  District,  but  their  economic  value 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  In  1901  a  certain 
amount  of  prospecting  was  done  in  Gaza,  and  gold  was 
discovered  in  the  Manetzi  District,  where  some  ten 
miles  of  country  were  pegged  out.  The  locality  in  which 
these  discoveries  were  made  was  some  four  days'  wagon 
ride  from  Incomati  station  and  near  to  the  Transvaal 
border.  Towards  the  end  of  1916,  while  dredging  opera- 
tions were  proceeding  near  the  Machaquene  foreshore, 
a  deposit  of  galena  was  discovered,  and  investigations  into 
the  value  of  the  find  are  being  undertaken.  Co^l  is  also 
present  beyond  the  Rhodesian  border  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Lundi  and  Sabi,  but  whether  it  extends 
across  the  border  into  Portuguese  territory  is  not  yet 

'  Jessett's  Key  to  South  Africa,  p.  141,  1899. 
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known.  It  has  also  been  reported  north  of  the  OHfants 
River  on  both  sides  of  the  Transvaal  Portuguese  border. 
Inhamhane  District. — In  Inhambane  District  indica- 
tions of  coal  have  been  observed  at  Burra  Point,  but  those 
of  mineral  oil  are  of  greater  interest.  Prospecting  for  oil 
took  place  in  the  Inyangela  lake  region  in  1905-11,  but 
was  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds.  Borings  were  carried 
to  a  depth  of  800  ft.,  but  it  was  anticipated  that  profit- 
able results  could  not  be  expected  at  less  than  2,500  ft. 
Nevertheless,  the  prospects  of  finding  oil  in  paying 
quantity  were  favourably  regarded. 

Northern  Districts 

Mozambique  District. — In  the  Mozambique  District 
the  Memba  Minerals,  Limited,  a  British  concern,  was 
registered  in  1909  to  explore  an  area  of  about  20,000 
square  miles  in  this  district,  with  exclusive  right  to 
prospect  for  minerals  and  precious  stones  for  five  years, 
and  to  locate  mining  claims,  which  should  become  the 
property  of  the  Company  in  perpetuity.  A  considerable 
area  of  the  territory  was  examined  by  a  strong  British 
expedition,  but  the  investigations  did  not  show  promising 
prospects,  and  the  Company  was  liqui4ated.  Very  small 
indications  of  alluvial  gold,  and  some  of  graphite  and 
other  minerals  were  discovered :  the  natives  smelt  local 
iron  ores  in  several  localities. 

Portuguese  Nyasaland. — Farther  north  in  the  territory 
of  the  Nyassa  Company  comparatively  little  prospecting 
work  has  been  done,  and  no  systematic  survey  of  the 
country  has  been  attempted.  In  1894  in  a  report  on 
the  proposed  railway  to  Lake  Nyasa  an  enthusiastic  view 
was  taken  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  territory.  It 
was  stated  that  the  route  of  the  proposed  line  passed 
two  coal  areas,  one  of  which  was  located  about  12  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Pemba  Bay  and  the  other  on  each  side  of 
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the  Lujenda  River  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Itule  (Litule). 
The  former  was  estimated  to  be  about  20  miles  across 
and  the  latter  to  cover  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles. 
Subsequent  reports  appear  to  confirm  the  presence  of 
coal  in  these  regions  and  also  on  the  Rovuma  River,  but 
the  quality  and  economic  value  of  the  deposits  have  yet  to 
be  proved.  Arab  traders,  hovcever,  are  said  to  use  coal 
from  the  Litule  field.  Deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore  have 
been  located,  and  extensive  fields  of  graphite  are  said  to 
exist  a  few  miles  north  of  Mwalia.  None  of  these 
deposits  has  been  tried,  but  in  1913  it  was  again  stated 
that  a  prospector  had  located  deposits  of  graphite  in 
Portuguese  Nyasaland. 

In  1900  a  succession  of  large  lodes  of  iron  ore  were 
reported  near  the  middle  Lujenda  River,  from  50  to 
200  yards  in  width,  and  the  iron  is  worked  by  the  natives 
in  rough  forges.  Corundum  occurs,  and  fine  specimens 
of  gems  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  Rovuma  districts. 
In  the  country  between  Kisulu  and  Mocimboa  de 
Rovuma  the  presence  of  graphite  has  been  reported. 

Gold  has  been  located  in  the  Mandimba  Hills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mwalia  (where  silver  has  also  been 
found),  and  generally  along  the  rivers  running  into  the 
Lujenda  (especially  the  Rariko)  and  along  the  Msalu,  as 
well  as  in  the  hills  north  of  the  Lurio  ;  but  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  to  test  the  value  of  these  discoveries,  or 
of  the  reef  of  copper  ore  reported  from  the  Lujenda 
district  in  1913. 

Other  Industries 

A  few  industries  apart  from  agriculture  and  mining, 
and  from  those  native  industries  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  Chapter  IV,  call  for  some  attention. 
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WHALING 


Whaling 

In  1913  seven  whaling  concessions  had  been  granted 
in  the  province,  of  which  five  were  in  active  operation. 
The  results  of  the  whaling  operations  to  that  date  were 
as  follows  : 


District 

Gpncessionaire 

Station 

Whales 
landed 

Steamers 
employed 

Lourenzo 

Premier 

Xefina 

126 

4 

Marques 
Inhambane 

Whaling  Co. 
Inhambane 
Whaling  Co. 

Island 
LingaLinga 
floating 

185 

3 

Quelimane 

Johan  Bryde 
T.  A.  Lauvig 

factory 

)) 
Floating 

575 
181 

6 
1 

Mozambique 

H.  Verik 

factory 
Angoche 

240 

2 

The  export  of  whale  oil  has  entirely  ceased  from 
Quelimane  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  floating  factories, 
and  at  Lourenzo  Marques  it  decreased  from  £17,039  in 

1913  to  £5,981  in  1914.  The  plant  at  Inhambane 
increased  its  output  from  £19,770  in  1913  to  £46,983  in 
1914,  bringing  up  the  total  exports  of  whale  oil  from  the 
province  to  £52,765  as  against  £44,091  in  1913.  It  is 
announced,  however,  that  the  whaling  concern  at  Inham- 
bane is  also  closing.  This  concern,  a  Norwegian  com- 
pany, was  the  last  to  continue  to  operate,  its  catch  for 

1914  being  412  whales  compared  with  501  in  1913.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  whale  has  been  driven 
away  from  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  any  renewal  of  the  industry. 


Fishing 

Among  the  industries  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  that 
hitherto  have  been  greatly  neglected  are  the  fisheries. 
Little  has  been  done  to  utilize  the  great  quantities  of 
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fish  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Along  the  coasts 
of  Natal  and  the  Cape  the  number  of  recorded  species 
is  nearly  400. 

Markets  for  Fish. — It  is  surprising  that  no  effort  has 
been  made  hitherto  to  develop  a  trade  in  fish  with 
Rhodesia  and  the  Transvaal.  Not  only  does  dried  fish 
sent  from  Portugal  and  formerly  Germany  represent  a 
considerable  import  for  the  consumption  of  Europeans,^ 
but  it  is  popular  with  some  of  the  natives,  and  especially 
Avith  the  Indian  trading  community.  So  numerous  are  the 
fish  found  along  these  coasts,  and  so  large  undoubtedly 
would  be  the  market  for  them,  that  if  started  upon  a 
sound  basis  an  industry  of  great  importance  would  become 
established.  At  present  the  local  markets  only  are  sup- 
plied. In  Lourenzo  Marques  the  fishing  is  done  by 
Italians  and  Greeks,  who  have  stations  on  Inyack  and 
Xefina  Islands,  and  employ  natives  to  use  nets  on  or  near 
the  shoals.  The  Malays,  who  have  a  practical  monopoly 
of  this  trade  along  the  Cape  coast,  do  not  appear  to  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  Portuguese  coast.  Native 
line-fishermen  or  owners  of  fish-kraals  earn  a  precarious 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  ports. 

The  encouragement  of  a  fishing  industry  is  to  be 
facilitated  by  the  provincial  government  granting  licenses 
for  fishing  in  territorial  waters  to  companies  or  private 
individuals  prepared  to  risk  some  capital.  Judging  from 
the  success  of  the  steam-trawlers  employed  in  South 
African  waters,  where  there  are  now  some  twenty  steam 
or  motor  trawlers  and  about  500  sailing-boats  engaged 
in  fishing,  there  seems  no  reason  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  industry  on  the  Portuguese  coast. 

Varieties. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  fish  such  as 
rock-cod,  '  springer ',  and  king-fish,  which  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  common  Cape  snoek,  the  coasts  abound  in 

'  The  imports  into  the  Union  of  fish,  fresh  and  dried,  were  valued 
at  £283,626  in  1913. 
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trepang  or  beche-de-mer,  turtles,  amber,  corals,  sponges, 
and  many  varieties  of  beautiful  shells.  Trepang,  known 
along  the  Mozambique  and  Nyasaland  coasts  as  macojojos, 
when  cooked  and  dried,  find  a  ready  sale  on  the  Chinese 
market.  Turtles  are  abundant  north  of  Mozambique. 
Two  varieties  are  caught  by  the  natives,  one  of  which  is 
used  for  food  and  the  other  for  tortoise-shell,  which  is 
sent  by  the  native  dhows  to  Zanzibar  where  it  finds 
a  good  market.  Amber  has  been  found  in  several 
localities,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  much 
economic  value,  while  the  various  sponges  have  not  yet 
been  proved  to  be  useful  as  articles  of  commerce.  Large 
quantities  of  shells  and  coral  are  exported  from 
Mozambique. 

Pearl-fishery. — In  the  north  of  the  province  the  most 
valuable  product  of  the  seas  is  probably  the  pearl-oyster, 
which  is  distributed  along  the  coast,  particularly  near 
Tungue,  Makaloe,  the  islands  of  Keramimbi  and  Kero- 
nyumbi,  the  mainland  near  Ngerema,  the  southern  end 
of  Kerimba  Island,  Kilalia  Island,  and  other  places. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Simpson,  who  investigated  the  fisheries  of  the 
Nyasa  coast  in  1907,  reported  the  above  regions  as  suit- 
able for  oyster  culture,  but  the  natives  have  largely 
depleted  the  supplies  along  the  coast  by  indiscriminate 
collecting,  and  careful  nursing  is  required  to  place  the 
industry  on  a  profitable  basis.  The  quality  of  the  pearls 
is  reported  to  be  excellent,  and  the  colour  and  lustre  to 
be  of  a  high  standard.  Rose-coloured  and  black  pearls 
are  not  infrequent,  and  golden  pearls  are  common. 
Farther  south  the  Sofala  (or  Bazaruto)  pearl-fisheries 
were  at  one  time  of  considerable  value,  but  pearls  and 
mother-of-pearl  are  now  only  occasionally  met  with.  The 
trade  from  the  principal  establishment  on  Ilha  Santa 
Carolina  (Marsha),  where  there  is  a  small  garrison  and 
whence  the  produce  is  conveyed  in  boats  to  Chiluane  for 
shipment,  has  now  practically  ceased. 
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Angling. — So  far  as  sport  is  concerned,  the  Polana 
beach,  near  Lourenzo  Marques,  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  fishermen.  Here  there  is  a  submerged  reef 
of  rocks  much  frequented  by  rock-cod  and  other  large 
fish  up  to  ten  or  more  pounds  in  weight.  The  '  springer ', 
one  of  the  giant  herring  tribe,  weighing  from  four  to 
twelve  pounds,  is  frequently  caught,  as  well  as  the  king- 
fish  mentioned  above.  During  December  and  the  early 
part  of  January  large  sandsharks  or  shovel-nosed  skate 
{Mynchobatus  djeddensis)  frequent  the  Polana  beach,  and 
blue  sharks  are  occasionally  hooked  from  the  Polana 
pier.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  dried  shark 
forms  a  favourite  dish  with  some  of  the  natives  of  the 
interior  and  is  to  be  found  exposed  for  sale  in  many 
native  villages. 

Salt 

The  production  of  salt  is  one  of  the  minor  industries 
of  the  province.  A  few  salt-pans  are  to  be  found  on  the 
coast,  in  which  sea-water  is  evaporated  to  produce  a 
crude  salt,  which  is  a  favourite  article  of  barter  with  the 
natives  of  the  interior.  This  is  especially  the  case  along 
the  coasts  of  Portuguese  Nyasaland,  whence  the  salt  is 
exported  to  Beira  and  Lourenzo  Marques.  From  the 
territory  of  the  Nyassa  Company  215  tons  were  exported 
in  1912.  In  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company 
the  best  salt,  i.  e.  the  richest  in  sodium  chloride,  is  stated 
to  be  found  on  the  Nyakapanda  plain  behind  the  village  of 
Chikari.  The  natives  of  the  Gorongoza  country  carry  on 
a  considerable  bartering  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
uplands  with  salt  as  the  medium  of  exchange.  A  native 
salt  factory  also  exists  at  Bijon  in  the  Maganja  da  Costa, 
in  which  district  also,  farther  up  the  river,  gunpowder  is 
made. 
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Transit  Trade 

Hitherto  the  prosperity  of  the  two  principal  ports  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa  has  depended  mainly  upon  the 
transit  trade  to  and  from  British  territory.  In  respect 
to  this  traffic  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Beira  occupy  a  geo- 
graphical, economic,  and  political  position  analogous  to 
that  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
dependent  upon  a  foreign  country  for  much  of  their  mari- 
time trade.  There,  however,  the  similarity  ceases,  for 
neither  Lourenzo  Marques  nor  Beira  is  as  yet  fed  to  any 
large  extent  by  a  productive  hinterland  within  national 
territory,  although  in  the  case  of  Beira  there  has  been 
a  continuous  productive  improvement  within  recent  years, 
and  with  respect  to  Lourenzo  Marques  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  promise  to  be 
put  to  economic  uses. 
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LouBENZo  Marques 

In  spite  of  its  natural  advantages  as  the  port  of  the 
Transvaal,  Lourenzo  Marques  in  the  past  has  suffered 
under  five  disabilities.  The  port  has  been  handicapped 
by  (a)  political  factors  operating  in  favour  of  the  Union 
harbours,  and  only  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
arrangement  of  a  modus  vivendi  and  convention  with 
the  Transvaal,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  only  brought 
about  by  the  need  of  the  Transvaal  mines  to  draw  upon 
the  labour  resources  of  the  Portuguese  province  ;  (&)  the 
differentiation  of  ocean  freights  imposed  by  the  shipping 
companies  in  their  own  interests  ;  (c)  the  fact  that 
Portuguese  East  Africa  has  remained  outside  the  South 
African  Customs  Union  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
province  to  make  her  own  tariffs  without  the  consent  of 
the  mother-country ;  {d)  the  extreme  centralization  of 
administration  at  Lisbon,  which  until  recently  has  over- 
ruled proposals  emanating  from  Lourenzo  Marques  and 
maintained  a  strict  control  over  the  finances  and  general 
legislation  of  the  province ;  and  (e)  the  recent  failure  to 
observe  the  terms  of  the  Transvaal-Mozambique  Con- 
vention and  to  revise,  as  agreed  upon,  the  basis  of  the 
competitive  traffic.  These  questions  are  referred  to  in 
other  sections  of  this  book  (see  especially  pp.  315  and  379). 

On  the  other  hand,  Lourenzo  Marques  has  been  directly 
benefited  by  the  establishment  of  a  Transvaal  Customs 
Office  in  the  city,  which  prevents  the  delays  that  other- 
wise would  have  become  a  serious  factor  when  dealing 
with* the  through  goods  traffic.  A  similar  concession  has 
been  allowed  at  Beira.  The  frontier  customs  stations  now 
only  deal  with  passenger  traffic,  as,  under  the  Transvaal- 
Mozambique  Convention  of  1909,  free  trade  in  the  natural 
products  of  the  two  countries  practically  exists,  and  there 
is  therefore  no  need  for  large  customs  establishments  on 
the  frontiers.     The  result  of  this  measure  has  been  that 
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the    delays   that   were    formerly   characteristic    of"    the 
Portuguese  customs  administration  have  ceased. 

Out-transit  Trade  of  Lourenzo  Marques 

Copper. — With  regard  to  the  transit  traffic  from  the 
Transvaal,  by  far  the  most  important  item  in  value  is 
copper  ore  and  regulus,  the  -greater  portion  of  which 
comes  from  the  mines  of  the  Messina  (Transvaal) 
Development  Company  in  the  Zoutpansberg  District  of 
the  Transvaal.  The  tonnage  and  value  of  this  mineral 
during  1912-16  will  be  found  in  the  table  on  p.  289. 

Coal. — But  so  far  as  any  primary  benefit  to  the  port  is 
concerned,  the  export  of  coal  has  within  five  years  become 
the  most  important  item  of  transit  traffic,  and  Lourenzo 
Marques  seems  destined  to  become  the  centre  of  a  large 
export  trade  actively  competing  for  the  capture  of  the 
coaling  business  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  As  the  only  export 
outlet  on  a  large  scale  for  the  vast  coal  regions  already 
known  to  exist  in  the  Transvaal  and  Swaziland,  the  port 
ought  to  grow  rapidly  in  importance  for  both  the  export 
and  the  bunkering  trade.  Of  the  exports  of  coal  from 
South  Africa  in  1913,  2,310,764  tons,  508,023  tons  passed 
through  Lourenzo  Marques.  Although  the  export  of 
South  African  coal  (from  all  ports)  shows  a  considerable 
reduction  for  the  year  1916,  due  to  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions then  prevailing,  the  destination  of  the  coal  exported 
shows  how  largely  South  African  coal  is  used  in  the 
markets  of  Asia  and  East  Africa.  Of  565,636  tons 
exported  as  cargo  in  1916,  400,051  tons  were  exported  to 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  rest  being 
sent  to  Argentina,  Australia,  Egypt,  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  and  various  French  colonies.  Of  this  amount 
399,167  tons  passed  through  Lourenzo  Marques.  In  1913 
the  principal  exports  of  Transvaal  coal  from  Lourenzo 
Marques  were  as  follows  :  Karachi,  144,880  tons  ;  Bombay, 
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103,780  tons ;  Colombo,  41,531  tons  ;  New  Zealand, 
28,376  tons ;  Kilindine,  10,310  tons ;  and  Singapore, 
9,620  tons.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  value  and 
quantity  of  the  coal  exported  from  the  port  since 
1904  :— 


Tom 

Bunker 

Cargo 

Value 

1910 

166,000 

— 

— 

— 

1911 

134,000 

— 

— 

. — 

1912 

316,038 

136,601 

179,437 

— 

1913 

577,248 

203,466 

374,783 

— 

1914 

516,479 

192,051 

324,428 

— 

1915 

430,9201 

— 

— 

£121,055 

1916 

356,4001 



— 

£199,645 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Transvaal  collieries  to  find 
a  market  through  Lourenzo  Marques  date  back  to  1905, 
Since  then  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to 
land  South  African  coal  at  Indian  ports  at  £1  per  ton 
and  thus  to  compete  with  the  coal  sent  by  rail  to  Bombay 
from  the  mines  of  Bengal.  In  order  to  cope  with  this 
increasing  trade,  a  coaling-plant  of  the  American  McMyler 
type  has  been  erected  at  the  port,  which  considerably 
increases  the  facilities  for  handling  coal  for  export. 
Previously,  to  load  five  or  six  thousand  tons  of  coal  took 
four  or  five  days,  during  which  the  natives  carried  the 
coal  in  baskets  to  the  hatchways.  This  quantity  can  now 
be  shipped  in  a  single  day  by  emptying  the  coal  trucks 
directly  into  the  shoot. 

Maize. — The  third  important  export  from  the  Trans- 
vaal passing  through  Lourenzo  Marques  is  maize  and 
maize  meal.     Compared,  however,  with  the  other  South 


1  The  figures  for  1915-16  are  taken  from  Union  Government 
reports  and  reduced  to  long  tons  of  2,240  lb.  The  earlier  figures 
are  from  British  Consular  Eeports.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  where  figures  from  both  sources  are  available,  they  are  not  in 
exact  agreement. 
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African  ports,  the  export  does  not  bulk  very  largely. 
It  is  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  amount  shipped  from 
Durban  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  sent  from  Cape 
Town,  and  does  not  exceed  one-thirtieth  of  the  maize 
exports  from  the  territories  within  the  South  African 
Customs  Union.  Nevei-theless  during  1916  5,372  tons 
were  exported  through  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  with  the  opening  of  new  areas  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  export  of  maize  in  bulk,  which  was 
first  tried  in  1915,  there  M'ill  be  a  considerable  increase  in 
this  traffic.     Statistics  will  be  found  in  the  table  below. 

Tin  and  Asbestos. — ^Both  tin  and  asbestos  are  being 
exported  through  Lourenzo  Marques  in  increasing  quan- 
tities. The  former  mainly  comes  from  the  Waterberg 
and  Zoutpansberg  Districts  of  the  Transvaal.  The  latter 
is  sent  from  the  district  around  Carolina. 

The  following  table  ^  gives  the  South  African  Union 
products  exported  from  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  demon- 
strates the  continuous  increase  in  the  out-transit  trade 
during  1912-16. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  out-transport 
trade  has  more  than  doubled  during  this  period.  This, 
however,  does  not  indicate  any  corresponding  increase  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  port,  as  the  total  tonnage  carried 
over  the  railways  shows  a  serious  decrease,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  table  on  page  401. 

'  From  figures  of  the  Union  Grovernment. 
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Exports  from  Portuguese   Territory  through  Lourenzo 

Marques 

The  exports  from  Portuguese  territory  through  Lourenzo 
Marques,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  which  in  1914 
formed  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  value,  are  almost 
negligible.  They  indicate  how  little  the  surrounding 
territory  is  developed,  and  confirm  the  view  that  the 
importance  of  Lourenzo  Marques  is  founded  upon  the 
transit  trade  with  the  Transvaal.  The  following  were 
the  chief  products  exported  during  the  years  1909,  1911, 
and  1913  :— 


Goods 

1909 

1911 

1913 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mangrove  bark . 

3 

1,800 

1,903 

Beans 

4,581 

11,267 

13,383 

Ground-nuts 

5,770 

9,155 

10,180 

Maize 

6,334 

5,729 

1,791 

Rubber 

— 

671 

312 

Skins  and  hides 

3,942 

3,224 

3,371 

Sugar 

— 

18,476 

61,855 

Wax 

293 

244 

422 

Whale  oil  . 

— 

— 

6,046 

All  others . 

30,723 

40,331 

63,187 

The  following  are  the 
of  re-exports  (as  distinct 
years  1905-14  :— 


total  values  of  local  exports  and 
from  goods  in  transit)  during  the 


Exports 
Re-exports 


1905 


£ 
41,511 

92,132 


1906 


£ 
34,968 

174,915 


1907 


£ 
36,439 

t23,688 


1908    I    1909 

I 


£ 

42,895 

781,668 


£ 
50,646 

602,109 


1910 


£ 

75,461 

651,583 


1911 


£ 
90,897 

265,041 


1912 


£ 
160,160 

411,652 


1913 


£ 
162,450 

669,825 


1914 


£ 

107,723 

632,830' 


In-transit  Trade  of  Lourenzo  Marques 

The  in- transit  trade  is  dealt  with  in  the  section  relating 
to  the  railway  competitive  areas  on  pp.  372  seq.,  but  it  is 
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necessary  here  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  goods  passing 
to  the  Transvaal.  By  far  the  largest  item  is  the  goods 
used  in.  connexion  with  the  mining  industry — that  is, 
thei'e  is  a  tendency  for  the  Lourenzo  Marques-Transvaal 
railway  to  be  used  for  the  transit  of  the  heavier 
merchandise  and  machinery,  as  explained  on  p.  376. 
Thus,  in  1913,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  electrical  and 
mining  machinery,  cyanide  of  sodium,  and  timber,  made  up 
about  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the 
Transvaal  via  Delagoa  Bay.  The  following  table  illus- 
trates the  principal  items  in  the  in-transit  trade  during 
the  years  1912,  1913,  and  1916  ^ :— 


Goods 

Vahbe 

1912 

1913 

1916 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apparel 

56,008 

46,111 

16,747 

Coal-bags,  &c. 

67,841 

89,715 

86,816 

Cotton  goods 

131,964 

128,373 

112,242 

Cyanide  of  sodium 

343,315 

375,075 

95,633 

Coffee . 

62,189 

57,282 

9,322 

Flour  . 

134,548 

234,127 

49,947 

Preserved  fish 

43,896 

45,330 

18,801 

Condensed  milk  . 

148,902 

155,359 

55,589 

Rice     . 

73,034 

66,195 

31,675 

Sugar . 

100,755 

116,923 

38,427 

Golden  syrup 

69,165 

80,501 

3,977 

Glycerine     . 

83,631 

18 

— 

Hardware    . 

74,843 

225,994 

91,449 

Iron  and  Steel  manu 

faetures  . 

487,476 

482,275 

236,096 

Electrical  machinery 

63,772 

183,746 

5,687 

Mining  machinery 

299,288 

284,776 

226,728 

Oils     . 

145,221 

177,261 

189,831 

Wood  and  Timber 

275,899 

238,453 

115,848 

Zinc    . 

113,625 

119,752 

5,373 

Other  goods 

1,771,714 

1,368,711 

750,250 

£4,547,086 

£4,475,977 

£2,140,438 

1  From  figures  of  the  Union  Government. 
T   2 
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The  following  is  the  total  value   of  in-transit  trade 
during  the  years  1905-14  : — 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

£4,506,467 

£4,606,440 

£4,258,606 

£4,616,398 

£5,952,2791 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

£6,559,308 

£5,333,343 

£4,547,086 

£4,475,977 

£2,983,869 

Imports  into  Portuguese  Territory   through  Lourenzo 

Marques 

The  imports  into  Lourenzo  Marques  for  local  consump- 
tion in  the  province  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year. 
The  years  in  which  the  figures  have  reached  maxima  since 
1904  have  been  1905  and  1912,  when  the  imports  were 
valued  at  £1,042,507  and  £1,083,563  respectively.  The 
minimum  was  reached  in  1909,  when  they  were  valued  at 
£612,446.  These  imports  include  a  considerable  number 
of  items  that  could  be  produced  within  the  province,  such, 
for  example,  as  butter,  cheese,  coffee,  maize,  fish,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  milk,  meat,  ground-nuts,  potatoes,  rice,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  The  large  quantity  of  wine  imported 
comes  from  Portugal,  and  is  mainly  consumed  by  the 
natives  in  the  form  of  '  vinho  colonial '.  This  trade  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  a  heavy 
tax  having  been  placed  upon  foreign  wines.  During  1913 
the  import  into  Lourenzo  Marques  of  the  '  vinho  colonial ' 
was  1,620,799  gallons  valued  at  £105,700,  as  against 
1,859,198  gallons  valued  at  £146,846  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  other  parts  of  the  province  much  smaller 
quantities  of  the  ordinary  Portuguese  wines  are  consumed. 

Ifidian  Traders. — A  large  portion  of  the  goods  imported 
into  Lourenzo  Marques  is  traded  with  the  Kafirs  by 
Indians,  both  British  and  Portuguese.  This  Kafir  truck 
trade  as  a  rule  is  avoided  by  the  British  merchants,  and 

'  Including  exports  (out-transit). 
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the  Indians  mainly  obtain  their  supplies  of  cotton  goods, 
beads,  hardware,  and  other  articles  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
native  taste,  from  various  Indian  houses,  from  local  com- 
mission agents  acting  as  the  representatives  of  foreign 
houses,  and  from  Portuguese  firms.  This  trade  received 
a  set-back  under  the  Transvaal-Mozambique  Convention, 
which  allows  natives  returning  to  the  province  to,  intro- 
duce goods  without  the  payment  of  customs  dues  when 
such  dues  would  not  amount  to  more  than  ten  shillings. 

British  Goods. — It  is  riot  possible  to  state  definitely 
the  proportion  of  British  goods  used  in  this  trade,  as 
a  considerable  proportion  shown  as  being  exported  from 
Portugal  is  only  '  nationalized '  in  that  country  under  the 
arrangement  existing  for  '  nationalizing '  such  goods  (see 
below,  p.  311).  This  applies  to  many  other  goods,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  greater  part  of  the  following  imports 
come  from  British  possessions  : — agricultural  and  indus- 
trial implements,  butter  and  lard,  cloth,  maize,  flour, 
hardware,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  and  rice.  Germany 
sent  the  largest  proportion  of  cement,  cutlery,  glassware, 
and  railway  material.  Portugal  supplied  the  greater 
part  of  the  boots  and  shoes,  candles,  fish,  fruits,  meat, 
soap,  tobacco,  and  wines. 

Principal  Articles  Imported. — The  following  table 
illustrates  the  principal  imports  into  Lourenzo  Marques 
during  the  years.  1909,  1912,  and  1913  :— 


Goods  ^ 

19091 

19121 

19131 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Agricultural  and  industrial 

implements 

12,581 

33,460 

15,354 

Living  animals 

7,032 

30,543 

18,083 

Boots  and  shoes 

7,397 

8,442 

7,190 

Butter  and  lard 

12,553 

14,945 

16,805 

Cement . 

10,659 

21,991 

11,093 

Cloth     . 

.       147,715 

74,147 

r»               I 

134,244 

'  From  British  Consular  Eeports 
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Goods 

1909 

1913 

1913 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Flour     . 

35,334 

34,013 

19,961 

Hardware 

6,015 

6,835 

5,334 

Iron  and  steel 

7,069 

16,807 

37,365 

Maize  and  ijiaize  meal 

5,446 

67,948 

35,193 

Machinery 

10,775 

30,684 

8,697 

Milk,  condensed 

6,733 

11,098 

7,584 

Meat,  preserved 

8,054 

11,144 

10,636 

Potatoes  and  onions 

7,358 

8,684 

8,089 

Rice 

30,248 

43,107 

34,318 

Soap 

7,914 

8,539 

6,801 

Sugar     . 

3,914 

10,303 

3,703 

Wines     . 

117,080 

160,926 

116,654 

Wood     . 

13,363 

16,015 

33,431 

Others    . 

176,306 

484,043 

451,033 

Not  included  in  the  above  table  were  the  following 
articles  during  1913  ^ : — building  material  £45,817,  electri- 
cal material  £9,012,  medicines  £8,396,  mineral  oils  £8,690, 
railway  material  £40,546,  telephone  material  £9,336,  and 
wheat  £1 6,240.  The  following  were  the  values  of  imports, 
exclusiveofbullion  and  specie,  during  the  years  1905-14: — 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1905 

1,042,507 

1909        613,446 

1913     980,554 

1906 

963,089 

1910       819,133 

1914     767,407 

1907 

747,684 

1911        916,668 

1908 

778,982 

1913     1,083,563 
Inhambane 

The  trade  of  Inhambane  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  the  exports  of  local 
produce  have  occasionally  exceeded  those  of  Lourenzo 
Marques.  The  whaling  industry  and  the  collection  of 
oil-seeds,  chiefly  mafureira  and  ground-nuts,  account  for 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  exports,  but  the  export  of 

'  From  American  Consular  Eeport. 
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sugar  and  (X)CO-nut  products  is  increasing.     The  following 
were  the  principal  articles  of  export  during  1912-141 . — 


Goods 


1913 


1913 


1914 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Coco-nuts  and  copra               626 

4,654 

5,105 

Fish       ...                 666 

1,602 

1,233 

Oilseeds         .         .               8,973 

42,771 

18,680 

Whale  oil       .         .             56,452 

19,770 

46,983 

Rubber.         .         .               4,553 

2,033 

1,312 

Sugar    .         .         .               5,276 

.     1,102 

7,939 

Wax      .         .         .              7,403 

4,395 

1,207 

All  others      .         .               7,009 

21,369 

7,315 

The   total    trade  during  the 

years   1905- 

-14   was   as 

follows ; — 

'    1905  !    1906 

1907 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

£            £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports 

81,293   87,131 

95,692 

121,6311 

157,747' 

210,972' 

139,0521 

126,040' 

Exports 

27,577    29,129 

49,620 

91,113' 

66,676' 

90,9581 

97,6961 

89,774' 

Beira 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  export  trade  of  the 
Mozambique  Company's  territory  has  increased  sixfold, 
the  imports  have  trebled,  the  transit  trade  to  Rhodesia 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  out-transit  trade  has 
increased  threefold.  As  explained  elsewhere,  the  pros- 
perity of  Beira  was  in  the  first  instance  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  became  the  eastern  gateway  into  Rhodesia.  But 
during  recent  years  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company  has  steadily 
advanced,  and  to-day  Beira  occupies  a  far  more  important 


'  From  American  Consular  Reports. 
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position  as  an  exporting  port  for  local  produce  than  does 
Lourenzo  Marques. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  out-transit  traffic  consists 
of  minerals  from  Rhodesia  and  Belgian  territory.  As 
shown  on  p.  297,  Beira  now  receives  a  proportion  of  the 
copper  output  from  the  Katanga  mines  and  from  the 
Bwana  Mkubwa  and  Kafue  mines  in  Northern  Rhodesia, 
as  well  as  chrome  iron  and  coal  from  Rhodesian  mines. 
The  chrome  iron  comes  from  the  immense  deposits  in  the 
Selukwe  District,  south  of  Gwelo,  and  the  coal  from  the 
Wankie  coalfield.  With  respect  to  the  export  of  chrome 
ore  through  Beira  it  should  be  noted  that  this  is  at 
present  the  only  export  that  is  largely  sent  to  the  United 
States.  In  1910  out  of  37,235  tons  sent  from  Beira  the 
United  States  took  18,800  tons,  and  in  1912  the  United 
States  took  32,500  tons  out  of  a  total  shipment  of 
56,794  tons.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  chrome  ore  credited  to  Euro- 
pean ports  was  transhipped  for  America,  as  the  German 
East  Africa  Line  used  to  purchase  the  ore  outright  for  the 
sake  of  the  freight. 

The  out-transit  trade  during  1912-16  is  shown  fairly 
accurately  (although  it  does  not  correspond  with  the 
figures  supplied  by  the  Mozambique  Company)  in  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  the  figures  of  the  Union 
Government,  which,  however,  include  goods  destined  for 
the  Belgian  Congo.  For  this  reason  the  exact  proportion 
of  exports  going  to  Beira  does  not  appear,  but  it  may,  be 
taken  that  the  following  are  exclusively  out-transit 
traffic  : — asbestos,  coal,  copper,  cotton,  maize,  gold,  and 
chrome  iron.  The  exports  from  British  South  Africa  via 
Beira,  Feira,  and  overland  (i.  e.  for  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  South-West  Africa,  and  Nyasaland)  were  as 
follows  : — 
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Of  the  exports  of  local  produce  from  Beira  the  prmcipal 
is  sugar,  mainly  exported  to  Portugal  and  forming  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  exports  from  the  territory.  The  other 
chief  exports  are  maize,  rubber,  gold,  wax,  ground-nuts, 
and  mangrove  bark.  The  following  table  gives  the 
exports  during  the  years  1904,  1911,  and  1914,  and 
illustrates  the  economic  growth  of  the  territory  ^  : — 

Product  1904  1911  1914 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton     . 

85 

— 

4,132^ 

Beeswax 

5,714 

9,177 

5,100 

Maize 

— 

9,346 

35,867 

Mangrove  bark 

— 

— 

5,330 

Oilseeds  . 

6,985 

14,833 

6,480 

Rubber   . 

25,847 

19,091 

1,248  '■^ 

Sugar 

39,099 

238,758 

197,603 

All  others 

12,080 

119,928 

179,136 

Total 

89,810 

411,133 

434,896 

The  above  figures  include  exports  through  the  customs 
houses  of  the  territory  and  not  only  those  through  Beira. 
They  therefore  include  the  output  of  gold  which  is 
exported  via  Rhodesia  and  such  products  of  the  territory 
as  are  imported  into  Rhodesia.  The  following  table, 
based  on  the  reports  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  shows 
the  growth  of  the  import,  export,  and  transit  trade  of  the 
territory  since  1901,  the  greater  part  of  which  naturally 
passes  through  Beira.  The  figures  do  not  correspond 
with  those  contained  in  the  British  and  American  Con- 
sular Reports,  but  there  is  no  means  of  checking  the  totals, 
the  differences  in  which  are  probably  caused  by  differences 
in  the  basis  of  conversion  from  Portuguese  into  other 
currencies  : — 

1  Mainly  from  British  Consular  Eeports,  but  totals  are  at  variance 
in  different  reports. 

''  From  American  Consular  Eeports. 
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lie-exports  ^ 

including 

Tran- 

Yen ■ 

Total 

Produce  of 

minerals 

shipped, 

Transit  to 

Imports 

Coasting 

exports 

territory 

from 

mainly 

Rhodesia 

trade 

Rhodesia 

for  Chinde 

and  Congo 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1901 

120,324 

40,404 

41,736 

269.730 

284,826 

315,684 

69,486 

1905 

164,724 

91,020 

59,274 

551,670 

508,380 

131,202 

90,354 

1909 

430,342 

286,136 

191,759 

778,361 

877,864 

353,405 

206,681 

1912 

746,967  2 

560,2808 

393,988 

1,036,395 

1,523,884 

762,669  2 

227,920 

1913 

641,4532 

481,0842 

751,928 

1,021,094 

1,713,416 

701,915  2 

183,887 

1914 

579,862  2 

434,896  » 

997,193 

890,335 

1,262,702 

503,659  = 

186,666 

1915 

456,485  2 

— 

1,174,018 

689,423 

864,507 

424,760  = 

179,991 

The  considerable  difference  between  the  total  exports 
and  the  exports  of  produce  of  the  territory  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  certain  goods  are  imported  duty-free  on 
importation  dispatches  instead  of  being  sent  forward  in 
transit,  and  thus  appear  as  exports  from  the  territory. 
This  also  applies  to  certain  articles  upon  which  the 
import  duty  amounts  to  only  3  per  cent.,  which  are  cleared 
in  like  manner  to  avoid  the  extra  stamp  taxes  on  transit 
dispatches.  The  transhipments,  mainly  for  Chinde  (appa- 
rently), include  both  the  imports  and  exports  through  the 
Portuguese  Customs  House,  as  well  as  through  the 
British  Customs  House,  shipped  via  Beira,  and  differ 
largely  from  the  figures  given  in  the  British  Consular 
Reports,  which  during  the  years  1909,  1912,  1913,  and 
1914  were  £714,822,  £770,123,  £765,820,  and  £667,750 
respectively. 

Chinde 

The  trade  of  Chinde  is  almost  exclusively  a  forwarding 
trade,  and  may  be  considered  from  four  points  of  view : 
(a)  trade  with  Portuguese  territory  administered  by  the 
Provincial  Government ;  (6)  trade  with  'Portuguese  terri- 
tory administered  by   the   Mozambique  Company  ;    (c) 

'  The  re-exports  practically  represent  the  out-transit  trade  from 
Ehodesia  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
^  Probably  including  coin. 
'  From  British  Consular  Eeports. 
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trade  with  British  Nyasaland ;  and  (d)  trade  with  the 
territory  administered  by  the  Nyassa  Company.  As  it  is 
not  possible,  however,  to  obtain  any  figures  relating  to 
the  last  section,  which  in  any  case  must  be  inconsider- 
able, for  purposes  of  comparison  (b)  and  (d)  are  grouped 
together.  In  addition  to  this  forwarding  trade,  Chinde 
is  also  the  emporium  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Zambezi  valley  draw  their  supplies,  and  an  outlet  for  the 
sugar  and  general  agricultural  production  of  the  lower 
Zambezi,  except  such  as  is  sent  direct  to  Beira,  which  is 
not  included  in  the  export  figures  of  the  Portuguese 
Customs  House  at  Chinde.  The  value  of  the  goods 
passing  through  Chinde  and  re-exported  to  and  from  the 
territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company  has  been  as 
follows  : 


1908  £179,075 

1909  £224,503 


1910  £192,347 

1911  £264,340 


1912  £254,019 

1914  £210,000  (estimate). 


The  direct  trade  with  the  territory  administered  by  the 
Provincial  Government  is  smaller  than  the  transit  traffic 
with  British  Nyasaland,  but  so  far  as  imports  are  con- 
cerned has  increased  considerably  during  recent  years. 
The  principal  exports  were  sugar  to  Belgium,  raw  cotton 
to  Portugal,  ground-nuts  to  France,  wax  to  Germany ,- 
and  small  quantities  of  rubber,  rice,  ivory,  graphite,  and 
salt.  The  following  table  gives  the  chief  items  of 
local  production  during  the  years  1909,  1913,  and 
1914: 

Product  1909 

£ 

Cotton    .         .         .  284 

Ground-nuts  .         .  7,800 

Rice         .         .         .  184 

Sugar     .         .         .         66,890 

Wax       .         .         .  3,226 

Ivory       ,         ,         .  1,034 

-Salt         .         .         .  1,689 

Sesame   .         .         .  1,302 


1913 

1914 

£ 

£ 

7,078 

4,305 

6,200 

5,666 

11,360 

18,733 

2,509 

6,079 

140 

226 

1,2]0 

1,040 

CHINDE  301 

The  largest  items  amongst  the  imports  consist  of 
textiles,  wines,  agricultural  and  industrial  implements, 
food-stuffs,  and  the  various  articles  for  the  Kafir  truck 
trade,  and  in  1913  were  divided  principally  between 
British  and  Portuguese  possessions.  Germany  secured 
about  one-ninth  of  this  trade. 

Nyasaland  Transit  Trade  through  Chinde 

The  transit  trade  to  and  from  British  Nyasaland  is 
carried  on  through  the  British  concession  at  Chinde. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  soft  goods,  provisions,  and 
hardware,  and  the  exports  are  mainly  cotton,  tobacco, 
rubber,  coffee,  maize,  oil-seeds,  and  mica.  The  following 
table  gives  the  value  of  the  trade  passing  through  the 
Portuguese  and  British  customs  houses,  the  total  of 
which,  together  with  the  trade  for  the  territories  of  the 
Mozambique  and  Nyassa  Companies,  was  in  1912 
£957,971  : 

Exports  1905    1909    1910    1911    1912    1913     1914 

££££££  £ 

Portuguese  Customs       64,313       97,810       84,699       84,570       63,128       46,610        36,812 
British  Concession  —  92,168     126,675     183,986     209,379     197,569      167,350 


Imp(/rts 

Portuguese  Customs 
British  Concession 


Total'  —        385,978     494,553     636,089     703,952     653,753      589,345 


QUELIMANE 

The  port  of  Quelimane,  having  no  through  railway 
communication  with  the  interior,  mainly  serves  the  needs 
of  the  immediate  hinterland  and  of  the  large  planting 

1  Exclusive  of  trade  with  the  territories  of  the  Mozambique  and 
Nyassa  Companies. 


—    189,978 

211,374 

268,556 

272,507 

244,179 

204,162 

89,633   90.400 
—    105,600 

104,091 
179,088 

124,960 
242,573 

174,280 
257,215 

198,040 
211,534 

214,207 
170,976 

—    196,000 

283,179 

367,533 

481,445 

409,574 

385,183 
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companies  established  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  chief 
article  of  export  is  copra  from  the  plantations  of  the 
Boror,  Luabo,  and  Madal  Companies.  This  is  closely 
followed  by  ground-nuts,  which  are  chiefly  collected  by 
the  natives.  The  export  and  import  trade  has  increased 
threefold  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  following  are 
the  chief  articles  of  export : 


Product 

19091 

1912^ 

1913  2 

19142 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Copra   . 

36,104 

57,786 

49,115 

36,104 

Cotton  . 

— 

— 

548 

— 

Ground-nuts 

30,980 

28,533 

15,793 

30,980 

Mangrove  bark 

— 

6,293 

7,159 

— 

Rubber 

1,351 

1,337 

2,322 

1,351 

Sisal     . 

— 

1,693 

3,400 

— 

Sugar   . 

1,964 

707 

1,098 

1,964 

Wax     . 

603 

2,432 

1,555 

603 

The  following   has  been  the  trade  of  the  port  since 
1905: 


Imports 
Exports 


1905 

£ 
42,010 

31,000 


1906 


£ 
61,666 

41,000 


1907 


£ 
58,281 

38,177 


1908 


£ 
54,553 

38,516 


1909 


£ 
56,679 

64,140 


1910 


£ 
84,148 

57,517 


1911 


£ 
104,426 

79,772  2 


1912 


£ 
144,9522 

99,7722 


1913 


£ 
153,1992 

96,458  2 


1914 


£ 
138,8942 

81,2222 


Mozambique 

The  export  trade  of  Mozambique  consists  almost  entirely 
of  native  produce,  and  in  this  respect  affords  evidence  of 
the  ability  of  the  natives  to  undertake  cultivation  and 
collection  on  their  own  behalf  without  the  intermediary 
of  large  plantation  companies.  Although  the  trade  is 
comparatively  small,  it  compares  favourably  with  that 

'  From  British  Consular  Eeport. 
''  Prom  American  Consular  Keports. 
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of  Quelimane,  where  large  plantation  companies  are 
established,  and  has  at  tinjes  exceeded  the  trade  of  that 
port.  This  fact  is  notable  in  view  of  the  relative  fertility 
of  the  two  districts. 

There  is  a  large  community  of  Indians  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mozambique,  who  practically  control  the  whole 
of  the  native  trade  and  have  retail  establishments  in 
almost  every  port  in  the  District  and  at  some  points 
inland.  From  their  head-quarters  at  Mozambique  they 
deal  largely  with  the  European  firms  in  business  there, 
though  a  few  of  the  more  prosperous  import  their  own 
goods  from  Bombay  or  Lisbon. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  native  cultivation, 
the  following  table  contains  all  the  articles  of  export 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  which  very  small  quantities 
only  are  shipped  fi'om  the  port  ^ : 


1913 

1913 

1914 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Beans   . 

1,194 

4,643 

5,805 

Cashew  nuts 

— 

— 

1,857 

Calumba  root 

1,197 

435 

199 

Ebony  . 

3,068 

1,403 

453 

Ground-nuts 

.       31,068 

19,441 

38,508 

Maize  . 

6,303 

14,648 

17,680 

Mangrove  bark     . 

3,936 

1,608 

■4,416 

Mapera  or  Kafir  con 

1  .            474 

1,103 

5,666 

Rubber 

8,360 

3,914 

719 

Salt      . 

411 

548 

— 

Sesame 

4,360 

4,636 

4,816 

Shells  . 

560 

373 

343 

Wax     . 

1,160 

546 

703 

Whale  oil 

7,188 

— 

— 

The  shells  and  coral,  which  form  a  small  item  of  export, 
are  found  in  great  abundance  near  Mozambique  and  along 
the  coast.     The  exports  of  Kafir  corn  (millet)  and  maize 

^  Prom  American  Consular  Eeports. 
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increased  in  recent  years,  but  the  wild  rubber,  which  was 
formerly  extensively  collected  by  the  natives,  cannot 
now  compete  successfully  with  the  better  varieties  found 
farther  south,  on  account  of  the  indifferent  methods  of 
preparing  at  present  followed  by  the  natives.  The 
following  table  gives  the  imports  and  exports  of  Mozam- 
bique since  1905  : 


Imports 
Exports 


1905 

£ 
90,058 

76,531 


1906 


£ 
90,583 

80,718 


1907 

£ 
107,499 

58,421 


1908 


£ 
111,983 

78,708 


1909 


£ 
154,129 

126,852 


19101 


£ 
192,345 

92,713 


1911' 


£ 
181,011 


73,947 


1912' 


£ 
211,943 

70,742 


1913' 


£ 
194,615 

60,021 


19141 


£ 
195,425 

81,518 


Nyassa  Company's  Territory 

The  bulk  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Nyassa 
Company's  territory  passes  through  Port  Amelia,  which 
is  rapidly,  superseding  the  old  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Ibo  as  a  port  of  call.  In  addition,  exports  from  the  lake 
districts  are  forwarded  through  the  dispatch-posts  at 
Mtengula  and  Kwamba.  Before  the  war  the  wholesale 
trade,  both  for  imports  and  exports,  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  two  German  firms,  which  had  also  established 
numerous  small  shops  and  were  gradually  ousting  the 
British  Indian  trader  from  the  country.  Although  most 
of  the  soft  goods  imported  were  of  British  manufacture, 
these  had  generally  been  re-exported  from  Lisbon  or 
Hamburg.  Roughly  speaking,  the  total  cost  of  freight, 
landing,  and  customs  on  goods  imported  averaged  about 
25  per  cent,  on  the  home  cost  for  all  merchandise  sent 
from  Europe. 

The  custom  house  is  situated  at  Ibo. 


From  American  Consular  Eeports. 
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The  imports  were  valued  as  follows  : 

1911  1912  1913  1914 

£100,6641         £124,5731         £121,1341         £126,487  ^ 

Of  these  imports,  during  the  year  1912  5-6  per  cent, 
came  directly  from  Germany,  27  per  cent,  came  from 
British  possessions,  and  1-4  per  cent,  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  imports  from  British  possessions  include 
goods  exported  from  Europe  via  Bombay  on  account  of 
cheaper  steamship  freights.  The  imports  from  Portugal 
and  Portuguese  possessions  were  54  per  cent.,  but  included 
goods  shipped  via  Lisbon  and  Portuguese  ports  in  Africa 
on  account  of  the  saving  in  customs  charges  arising  from 
the  process  of  nationalizing  goods  for  re-export.  A  50  per 
cent,  rebate  of  customs  dues  is  allowed  on  goods  imported 
from  or  exported  to  Portuguese  territories.  The  largest 
items  imported  are  cotton  goods,  cloth,  and  clothing,  and, 
chiefly,  goods  for  the  native  trade.  The  imports  also 
include  a  large  number  of  live  oxen,  as  well  as  consider- 
able supplies  of  food  products. 

The  exports  during  the  same  period  were  valued  as 
follows  : 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

£93,629  3 

£94,342  3 

£73,843  3,  * 

£65,389  2 

The  chief  items  of  export  in  their  order  of  value  for 
the  year  1912  were  the  following : —Rubber  (£32,180),= 
sesamum  (sim-sim  seeds)  (£13,689),  wax  (£13,555), 
ground-nuts  (£7,819),  mealies  (£5,158),  dried  fish (£3,847), 

1  From  the  Company's  Keport.  These  figures  do  not  agree  with 
the  Anuario  or  with  the  British  Consular  Eeport. 

^  From  the  American  Consular  Eeport. 

3  From  the  Company's  Eeport. 

*  The  American  Consular  Eeport  gives  £98,891. 

^  This  and  the  following  figures  are  from  the  Consul's  Eeport. 
They  do  not  correspond  with  the  Company's  figures. 
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ivory  (£3,723),  tobacco  (£1,851),  calumba  (£1,591),  gum 
copal,  cotton,  beans,  cowries,  and  shells  ;  cattle,  sheep, 
ahd  goats  ;  salt,  and  rice  in  husk.  Coffee  exported  was 
valued  at  £85.  The  greater  part  of  these  exports  was 
sent  to  Germany  (£34,349),  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(£24,297),  and  to  British  possessions  (£14,997)  exclusive 
of  Zanzibar  (£5,149).  Exports  to  the  value  of  £498  and 
£4,218  were  sent  to  Portugal  and  Portuguese  possessions 
respectively.  It  is  probable  that  considerable  quantities 
of  produce  were  smuggled  over  the  borders.  In  1909 
the  administrator  of  the  Amaramba  concelho  reported 
that  great  quantities  of  produce,  principally  wax,  were 
taken  into  British  Nyasaland,  where  the  natives  got  a 
better  price  for  their  produce. 

Summary  Tables 

The  following  tables  give  a  summary  of  the  results 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  trade  of  the  various 
ports  during  the  years  preceding  the  war. 
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The  following  table,  compiled  mainly  from  the  returns 
given  in  the  American  Consular  Eeports,  shows  the  imports 
into  the  various  ports  and  the  countries  from  which  they 
came.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  figures  for  Portugal 
include  foreign  goods  '  nationalized '  in  that  country,  and 
are  not  therefore  a  true  index  to  the  trade  with  the 
mother  country  : 

1913 


Port 

Total 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Portugal 

France 

Belgixim\     U.S. 

Others 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£      ,       £ 

£ 

Loiirenzo 

Marques     . 

1,101,353 

420,457 

155,890 

366,557 

35,300 

11,999  '  50,579 

03,571 

Inliambane   . 

139,047 

38,426 

11,121 

73,597 

3,710 

1,137       4,181        6,875 

Beira     . 

446,573 

1  [205,827] 

[36,901] 

[139,308] 

— 

-       [45,080] 
2,176       2,136 

[20,457] 

Chinde  . 

222,635 

107,379 

18,310 

85,427 

2,444 

4,763 

Qnelimane     . 

153,197 

27,275 

21,790 

86,307 

6,201 

5,303  :     1,821 

4,500 

Mozambique . 

196,966 

40,580 

10,773 

132,350 

5,737 

42       3,840 

3,644 

Totals     . 

2,259,771 

839,944 

250,785 

883,546 

53,392 

20,657  il07,637 

103,810 

1914 


Port 

Total 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Portugal 

France 

Belgium 

U.S. 

Others 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Lourenzo 

Marques     . 

994,556 

425,506 

106,187 

338,717 

11,982 

12,093 

43,228 

56,843 

Inliambane  . 

126,085 

6,912 

38,348 

67,958 

4,533 

280 

8,161 

9,843 

Beira     . 

[831,178] 

[148,187] 

[15,085] 

[130,830] 

— 

— 

[27,154] 

[14,917] 

Chinde  . 

267,461 

165,000 

6,507 

81,800 

6,697 

219 

2,449 

4,889 

Quelimane     . 

188,891 

23,498 

25,773 

72,923 

6,981 

2,198 

4,182 

4,336 

Mozambique  . 

195,713 

27,468 

35,165 

120,709 

5,687 

— 

3,340 

3,344 

Totals     . 

2,053,829 

791,571 

227,065 

802,937 

34,780 

14,790 

88,514 

94,172 

Customs  Duties 

The  question  of  tariffs  upon  goods  imported  into 
Portuguese  East  Africa  is  complicated.  The  customs 
dues  are  subject  to  numerous  obligations  and  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  mother  country,  and  are  rendered  intri- 
cate by  the  taxes  imposed  for  '  commercial  contribution ' 
over  all  territory  south  of  the  river  Sabi  and  the  impostos 

■  Figures  in  brackets  are  from  British  Consular  Eeports. 
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municipaes  levied  on  goods  for  local  consumption  at 
Lourenzo  Marques.  The  customs  tariff  in  the  districts  of 
Lourenzo  Marques,  Inhambane,  and  Mozambique  differs 
from  that  in  Quelimane  and  Tete,  ad  valorem  duties, 
which  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  10  per  cent,  in  the  Queli- 
mane and  Tete  Districts  but  are  occasionally  higher  in 
other  districts,  largely  predominating  in  Tete  and  Queli- 
mane. Moreover,  both  the  Mozambique  Company  and 
the  Nyassa  Company  exercise  the  right  to  impose  their 
owTi  customs  duties,  which,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Government,  must  not  exceed  or  be  less  than  those  in 
force  in  the  districts  of  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Quelimane. 
The  subject  is  further  complicated  by  the  special  arrange- 
ments relating  to  transit  trade,  the  agreement  existing 
between  the  Transvaal  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and 
the  preferences  granted  to  the  mother  country  and  to 
so-called  '  nationalized '  goods. 

In  the  Lourenzo  Marques  District  imported  goods  pay 
various  duties  ;  the  ad  valorem  duties  being  imposed 
according  to  the  value  at  the  port  of  importation,  and 
ranging  from  1  per  cent,  as  high  as  25  and  30  per  cent. 
In  addition,  what  is  termed  a  commercial  contribution, 
ranging  from  1  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  is  levied  on 
goods  imported  into  the  territory  south  of  the  Sabi  River, 
half  of  the  proceeds  being  handed  over  to  the  munici- 
pality ;  and  further  taxes  are  charged  on  behalf  of  the 
municipality  of  Lourenzo  Marques  on  goods  imported 
for  local  consumption  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
municipality. 

Preferences  in  favour  of  Portugal 

As  mentioned  above,  special  arrangements  exist  with 
regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from  the  mother 
country.  These  have  been  made  under  pressure  from 
Portugal  in  order  to   grant    Portuguese    products   and 
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manufactures  a  substantial  preference  in  the  colonies. 
Under  these  arrangements  the  merchandise  and  industrial 
products  of  Portugal  and  Portuguese  possessions,  as  well 
as  goods  '  nationalized '  in  the  Customs  there,  pay  only 
half  of  the  ordinary  customs  dues,  with  the  exception  of 
tobacco,  wine,  and  certain  other  products  for  which  special 
terms  have  been  granted.  These  preferences,  excellent 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mother  country,  have 
operated,  in  reality,  against  the  interests  of  the  colonies, 
because  they  have  reduced  the  revenue  of  the  colonies 
without  bringing  about  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living — the  difference  in  the  prices  of  foreign  and 
Portuguese  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  importer  and 
seller  rather  than  into  those  of  the  consumer.  Moreover 
such  arrangements  as  have  been  made  in  favour  of  colonial 
goods  have  had  little  effect,  if  any,  in  fostering  the 
planting  and  other  industries  of  the  colonies,  because  the 
concessions  have  been  accompanied  by  conditions  which 
not  infrequently  have  robbed  them  of  any  real  value. 
The  position  in  this  respect  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  sugar,  mentioned  on  p.  203.  But  also  it  may  be  shown 
with  regard  to  maize,  which,  although  one  of  the  products 
of  Portugal  itself,  has  been  admitted  into  the  mother 
country  on  the  usual  rebate  of  50  per  cent.  Apparently 
this  aiTangement  is  generous.  In  reality,  however,  the 
benefit  to  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  illusory.  D'Andrade 
shows  that  in  Portugal  the  duty  on  Indian  corn  was 
18  reis  per  kilo.  This  duty  as  it  stood  was  prohibitive, 
being  superior  to  the  actual  value  of  the  product.  Even 
the  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  colonies 
leaves  the  tax  a  heavy  one,  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
in  Portugal  is  further  increased  by  the  heavy  freightage 
on  the  Portuguese  steamers  of  the  Empreza  Nacional,  by 
which  company  the  goods  must  be  carried  in  order  to 
secure  the  preferential  rate.  D'Andrade  shows  that  in 
1909   the   charges   upon   one   kilo   of  maize  landed  in 
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Portugal  amounted  to  20  reis,  and  that  the  charges  were 
arranged  so  as  to  rob  the  colony  of  any  advantage  it 
might  derive  from  the  50  per  cent,  rebate.  In  order  to 
secure  these  supposed  advantages  Portuguese  wine  is 
admitted  into  Mozambique  at  practically  free  rates,  the 
duty  being  only  3  reis  per  litre,  and  special  terms  are 
given  to  other  products. 


'  Nationalized '  Goods 

But  the  chief  anomaly  in  the  customs  dues  is  to  be 
found  in  connexion  with  'nationalized'  goods.  Under 
the  customs  rates  agreed  to  on  December  29,  1892,  an 
arrangement  was  made  whereby  goods  re-exported  from 
Portugal,  the  adjacent  isles,  or  other  colonies,  should  pay 
only  80  per  cent,  of  the  rates  applicable  to  foreign  goods. 
The  intention  was  not  only  to  increase  the  volume  of 
traffic  from  the  ports  of  Portugal  and  to  attract  thither 
foreign  shipping,  but  also  to  stimulate  navigation  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  colonies.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  a  single  foreign  ship  has  been  attracted 
to  East  Africa  by  this  advantage  ;  for  the  foreign  lines 
call  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto  for  reasons  more  cogent  than 
would  be  supplied  by  the  concession  of  a  rebate  of  20  per 
cent,  on  foreign  goods  re-exported  from  the  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  mother  country  derives  no  advantage, 
while  the  colonies  lose  a  considerable  revenue  over  the 
transaction.  If  the  practice  were  to  land  the  goods, 
destined  for  re-exportation,  at  the  Portuguese  ports,  and 
by  this  means  to  increase  the  work  of  the  ports,  more 
might  be  said  for  the  concession ;  but  all  that  is  done  is 
to  charge  certain  trifling  traffic  dues  {taxas  de  trafego), 
the  ships  not  being  obliged  to  break  bulk.  During  five 
years,  from  1904-08,  D'Andrade  reckoned  that  the 
actual  loss  in  revenue  to  Portuguese  East  Africa  owing 
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to  the  system  of  admitting  re-exported  goods  at  pre- 
ferential rates  was  as  follows : 

Year      l^ourenzo^Marques      R,,t  of  Province  Total 


1904 

3,257 

18,481 

20,738 

1905 

1,913 

19,750 

21,664 

1906 

5,269 

26,302 

31,571 

1907 

19,806 

46,405   . 

66,213 

1908 

33,379 

41,869 

75,249 

62,635  152,809  152,809 

Since  that  date  the  imports  of  '  nationalized '  goods 
have  largely  increased.  It  must  further  be  noted  that 
the  custom  of  nationalizing  goods  at  Beira  previous  to 
their  importation  into  Lourenzo  Marques  has  also 
increased.  By  this  simple  process  such  goods  receive  the 
preferential  rates  without  any  corresponding  advantage 
to  Beira  or  Lourenzo  Marques.  Further,  until  recently 
there  were  other  absurdities  in  the  system.  The  pro- 
ducts of  any  Portuguese  colony  imported  into  Mozam- 
bique were  obliged  to  pay  full  duty,  as  if  they  were  of 
foreign  origin,  but  similar  products  of  foreign  origin  re- 
exported from  a  Portuguese  j^ort,  or  from  those  very 
colonies,  secured  the  20  per  cent,  rebate.  For  example, 
food-stuffs  and  other  products  imported  for  the  large 
Asiatic  community  settled  in  Portuguese  East  Africa 
paid  full  duty  if  they  were  sent  from  Portuguese  India, 
but  if  produced  in  British  India  and  sent  via  Mormugao 
or  Goa  were  entitled  to  the  rebate.  Conversely  the 
sugar  or  maize  which  Mozambique  might  export  to 
Portuguese  India  had  to  pay  full  duty  there,  but  the 
same  goods  from  Natal  or  other  countries  re-exported 
from  Lourenzo  Marques  secured  preferential  rates.  This 
anomaly  was  remedied  on  August  15,  1914,  when  it  was 
enacted  that  '  all  goods  produced  in  the  mother  countiy 
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shall  have  the  advantage  of  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent, 
in  the  corresponding  duties  of  the  colonial  tariff  in  force 
at  the  time  being ;  reciprocally  the  goods  produced  in 
any  colony  shall  enjoy  the  same  treatment  when  imported 
into  the  mother  country  or  any  other  colony  '.^ 

The  Customs   Union 

The  Portuguese  tariff  has  formed  one  of  the  chief 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
Mozambique  Province  should  become  a  party  to  the 
South  African  Customs  Union.  D'Andrade,  during 
the  time  that  he  was  Governor  of  the  province,  sug- 
gested that  the  portion  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  south 
of  the  Sabi  should  enter  the  Customs  Union,  but  that  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  Portuguese  wines. 
He  held  that  the  community  of  interest  which  existed 
between  the  province  and  the  union  justified  such  a  step, 
and  that  Lourenzo  Marques  as  a  whole  would  benefit  by 
the  arrangement,  although  local  merchants  would  suflfer 
some  temporary  loss.  With  regard  to  the  sugar  industry, 
he  suggested  a  system  of  bounties  instead  of  the  usual 
rebate  granted  by  the  mother  country.  The  matter  will 
certainly  have  to  be  considered  in  the  future  when  the 
Transvaal-Mozambique  Convention  comes  up  for  recon- 
sideration, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  powerful 
interests  involved,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  in  the 
province,  will  agree  to  the  suggested  reform,  which,  though 
possibly  of  advantage  to  the  whole  community,  would 
certainly  be  opposed  to  vested  interests  of  long  standing 
and  great  influence. 

Export  Duties 
In  addition  to  the  import  duties,  export  duties  are 
levied  on  certain  products  of  the  province.     Thus  sugar, 
oil-seeds,  rubber,  calumba  root,  mangrove  bark,  wax  and 
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gums,  horns,  cloves,  ivory,  ebony,  timber,  whale  products, 
pepper,  tobacco,  and  a  few  others,  are  subject  to  certain 
specific  charges ;  while  a  few  products,  such  as  cotton 
and  alcohol  and  spirits  produced  in  the  province,  may  be 
exported  free,  but  all  others  must  pay  a  2  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty.  The  revenue  produced  from  the  import 
and  export  duties  was  as  follows  in  1910-14  : 


Imports 


Exports 


1910 

1,129,5081 

71,203  2 

1911 

1,213,517 

53,250 

1912 

1,205,700 

65,242 

1913 

1,236,047 

60,242 

1914 

1,112,848 

57,975 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  amount  received  from  the 
export  duties  justifies  the  imposition  of  this  tax,  which 
constitutes  a  direct  impost  upon  local  industry  and  adds 
to  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  case  of  sugar,  certainly, 
there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  adding  to  the 
burdens  of  the  producers,  because  not  only  are  their 
initial  expenses  large,  but  freightage  is  also  a  serious  item. 
There  seems,  therefore,  every  opportunity  for  a  policy 
of  vigorous  reform  in  connexion  with  the  whole  fiscal 
system  as  applied  to  import  and  export  duties. 


£223,901. 


£14,240. 


CHAPTER  IX 

COMMUNICATIONS.— I 

Shipping  :  Factors  influencing  transit  trade — Shipping  freights — 
Shipping  ring — German  competition — Portuguese  interests — Ship- 
ping companies — Classes  of  shipping — Shipping  statistics. 

Ports  :  Lourenzo  Marques — Chai-Chai — Inhambane  — Bazaruto — 
Bartholomeu  Diaz,  Chiluane,  Sofala — Beira — Chinde — Quelimane — 
Makivale,  Porto  Bello,Bijon,  &c. — Angoche — Mozambique — Mokambo 
Bay — Conducia  Bay — Fernao  Velloso  Bay — Memba  Bay — Lurio  and 
Mkufi — Port  Amelia — Arimba  and  Montepuesi — Ibo — Mazimbwa  and 
Port  Mluli — Tungue. 

Inland  navigation  ;  Maputo  —  MatoUa  —  Tembe  —  Umbeluzi  — 
Komati  —  Limpopo  —  Inyarrime — Inhambane — Buzi —  Pungwe  — 
Zambezi — Quelimane  River — Mutu  Canal — Watervyays  in  Quelimane 
District,  Maganja  da  Costa,  &c. — Mozambique  and  Nyassa  Company's 
territory. 

Shipping 
Factors  influencing  Transit  Trade 

Shipping  freights,  harbour  dues,  and  railway  I'ates 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider the  first  without  also  considering  the  other  aspects 
of  the  question,  and  a  brief  reference  to  the  inter- 
relationship of  these  three  determining  factors  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
Portuguese  ports,  especially  Lourenzo  Marques,  at  the 
present  time. 

In  the  following  chapter  the  question  of  railways,  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  transit  traffic,  will  be  dealt  with 
fully,  but  the  main  features  of  the  position  up  to  the 
period  of  the  union  must  be  summarized  here.    Previously 
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to  the  amalgamation  of  the  railways  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  with  those  in  the  Transvaal  it  was,  without  ques- 
tion, to  the  interest  of  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company, 
controlling  the  Transvaal  railways,  that  the  traffic  to 
and  from  Johannesburg  should  be  sent  through  Delagoa 
Bay,  because  the  railway  haulage  over  the  Netherlands 
lines  was  at  least  thrice  as  much  as  if  the  traffic  had 
proceeded  through  Durban,  and  six  tifnes  more  than  if 
it  had  been  diverted  to  Port  Elizabeth.  With  the 
amalgamation  of  these  railways  during  Lord  MUner's 
administration  similar  considerations  affected  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  railways,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent,  with  respect  to  the  routes  through  the  Cape 
ports  ;  but  with  the  union  of  all  the  South  African 
railways,  excepting  the  Portuguese  lines,  under  one 
management,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  railway 
authorities  to  favour  Durban  at  the  expense  of  the 
Portuguese  port.  This,  briefly,  is  the  position  at  the 
present  time,  and  but  for  other  political  and  economic 
factors  influencing  the  course  of  the  transit  trade,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  mileage  advantage  in  favour  of 
Delagoa  Bay  would  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  secure  for 
that  port  even  the  reduced  proportion  of  the  transit 
traffic  that  it  now  receives. 

Shipping,  harboui"s,  and  railways  are  in  reality  three 
opposing  forces,  each  managed  in  its  own  particular 
interests,  and  each,  to  a  certain  extent,  -mutually  antago- 
nistic although  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  operations 
of  the  others.  Shipping  is  a  purely  private  concern  : 
the  harbours,  on  the  other  hand,  are  municipal  and 
semi-state  concerns  which,  through  the  traffic  they 
attract,  must  pay  for  the  capital  expended  on  their 
construction.  On  the  one  hand  the  charges  must  be 
sufficient  to  meet  this  primary  outlay,  and  on  the  other 
they  must  not  be  high  enough  to  deprive  the  port  in 
question  of  the  traffic  upon  which  it  depends.     In  order 
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to  meet  the  interest  charges,  harbour  and  other  dues 
are  subject  to  revision,  and  each  such  revision  affects 
both  the  shipping  and  railway  position,  as  revisions  in 
the  shipping  and  railway  charges  necessarily  influence 
the  harbours.  Thus,  after  the  last  revision  of  shipping 
charges  to  the  various  South  African  ports,  the  main 
effect  of  which  was  to  increase  the  difference  of  2s.  6<i. 
per  ton  between  Durban  and  Lourenzo  Marques  to  5s. 
per  ton — a  step  taken  by  the  shipping  companies  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  shipping  and  to  eliminate  Lourenzo 
Marques  so  far  as  possible  as  a  port  of  call,  in  order  to 
get  in  one  extra  voyage  during  the  year — ^the  harbours 
of  the  Union  in  September  1916  increased  their  charges 
all  round,  in  some  cases  by  nearly  300  per  cent.,  so  as 
to  render  the  Union  ports  self-supporting  and  relieve  the 
general  funds  of  the  State  of  a  levy  that  was  running 
into  large  sums  of  money  every  year.  This  move  to 
some  extent  nullified  the  action  of  the  shipping  com- 
panies, because  Lourenzo  Marques  refused  to  fall  into 
line  and  retained  its  former  harbour  dues,  and  thus  main- 
tained a  favoured  position  with  regard  to  its  port  dues. 

The  third  factor — the  Union  railways — is  now  purely 
a  State  concern  governed  by  two  primary  considerations.  ■ 
Firstly,  the  railways  must  be  so  conducted  that  they 
cover  all  interest  charges  and  contribute  largely,  by 
means  of  their  profits,  to  the  reduction  of  State  taxa- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  the  charges  must  be  sufiiciently  low 
to  give  the  average  consumer  in  the  Transvaal  and  else- 
where no  reasonable  cause  of  complaint  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  being  unduly  increased  by  heavy  railway  rates. 
The  nice  adjustment  of  these  opposing  factors  and 
interests  affects  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  but  also  that  of  Lourenzo 
Marques,  which  is  primarily  dependent  as  a  port  upon 
its  transit  traffic. 
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Shipping  Freights 

With  regard  to  shipping  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the 
past,  certainly  previously  to  the  present  war,  it  was  an 
interest  of  the  shipping  companies  to  carry  merchandise' 
as  far  as  possible.  Their  rates,  therefore,  were  adjusted 
so  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit  to  make  it 
worth  whUe  for  the  merchant  to  import  through  Delagoa 
Bay,  rather  than  through  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth, 
or  Durban,  those  goods  conveyed  from  Europe  via  Cape 
Town  for  the  transport  of  which  time  was  not  a  deter- 
mining factor.  So  long  as  it  just  paid  the  importer  to 
use  Lourenzo  Marques  in  preference  to  Durban  or  Port 
Elizabeth,  the  shipping  charges  were  maintained  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  enable  the  companies  to  derive  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  on  the  traffic  to  Lourenzo  Marques. 
Thus  in  1905  the  freights  to  Delagoa  Bay  were  from  10s. 
to  12s.  in  excess  of  those  to  Cape  Town,  10s.  to  13s. 
over  Port  Elizabeth,  3s.  Qd.  to  6s.  Zd.  over  East  London, 
and  2s.  Qd.  more  than  Durban,  and  12s.  more  than  the 
rates  to  Beira. 

Shipping  Ring 

The  stability  of  shipping  rates  was  obtained  by  the 
various  companies  entering  into  a  conference  or  ring  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  rate- wars  and  of  securing  them- 
selves against  the  intrusion  of  outside  firms  Into  the 
shipping  trade  of  South  Africa.  The  rates  naturally 
were  fixed  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  companies, 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  mercantile  community  was  secured 
by  a  system  of  rebates  to  those  who  shipped  by  the 
companies  in  the  combine.  Such  rebates  were  payable 
after  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  or  could  be  with- 
held altogether  should  a  merchant  be  bold  enough  to 
ship  his  goods  by  any  company  outside  the  combine. 
In  this  manner  the  shipping  combine  not  only  secured 
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a  direct  hold  over  the  merchants,  but  was  practically  in 
a  position  to  control  in  its  own  interest  all  freights  to 
■South  Africa,  and  at  one  time  nearly  the  whole  sea-borne 
trade  of  the  sub-continent  was  controlled  by  one  private 
corporation  having  no  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
South  Africa.  The  ring  that  thus  obtained  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade,  both  of  Lourenzo  Marques 
and  the  British  ports,  consisted  of  the  Union-Castle  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  the  Clan  Line  Steamers,  Limited, 
the  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines,  Limited,  and  the  EUerman- 
Harrison  Line.  These  companies  were  joined  subse- 
quently by  the  Houston  Line,  which  as  an  outside  firm 
carried  on  a  rate- war  for  a  period,  but  finally  capitulated 
and  entered  the  combine ;  and  by  the  German  East 
African  Line,  which  practically  secured  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  north  of  Beira,  and 
also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  trade  of  that  port 
and  Lourenzo  Marques.  In  order  to  obtain  a  portion  of 
the  shipping  trade  from  the  continent,  British  companies 
in  the  combine  quoted  rates  from  continental  ports  lower 
than  those  from  British  harbours,  without  regard  to  the 
injury  to  British  manufacturing  interests. 

German  Competition 

The  intimate  co-operation  between  the  German  State 
railways  and  the  German  shipping  companies  enabled 
German  manufacturers  to  ship  goods  on  a  through  bill 
of  lading  ostensibly,  so  far  as  shipping  charges  were  con- 
cerned, at  the  same  rates  as  on  the  British  boats,  but 
in  reality  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  owing  to  the  secret 
arrangements  between  the  German  companies  and  the 
railway  administration  ;  and,  further,  this  advantage  was 
increased  owing  to  the  fact  that  German  freightage 
charges  were  by  ton  measurement  and  not  by  ton  weight. 
The  result  of  these  measures  was  that,  in  spite  of  the 
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substantial  preference  granted  by  the  South  African 
Government  to  British  goods,  German  imports,  especially 
through  Lourenzo  Marques,  rapidly  increased  in  value,  * 
and  the  German  line,  as  has  been  stated,  secured  a 
strong  position  in  the  East  Coast  shipping  service.  In 
addition,  the  vessels  vpithin  the  conference,  and  other 
outside  firms,  by  granting  cheaper  rates  for  goods  from 
America  adversely  affected  British  trade  and  increased 
the  American  hold  on  the  South  African  market.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  it  was  cheaper,  so  far  as  shipping 
freights  alone  were  concerned,  to  send  goods  to  South 
Africa  via  New  York.  The  combine  which  brought  about 
these  results  was  instituted  in  the  early  eighties.  Up 
to  1892  the  rebate  offered  to  merchants  was  5  per  cent., 
but  in  that  year  it  was  increased  to  10  per  cent.,  and  in 
certain  cases  was  even  higher. 

Portuguese  Interests 

So  far  as  Portuguese  East  Africa  was  concerned  the 
Portuguese  Government  was  directly  interested  in 
securing  the  freedom  of  the  mercantile  community  from 
the  control  of  the  shipping  companies.  The  various 
attempts  to  break  down  the  monopoly  of  the  combine 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  book,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  South  African  Shipping  Freights 
Conference  was  held  at  Johannesburg  in  August  1904 
and  at  Cape  Town  in  January  1905,  and  that  a  Royal 
Commission  on  Shipping  Rings  assembled  in  1908. 

The  Portuguese  Government  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Empreza  Nacional  de  Navegagao  for  a  monthly 
service  of  steamships  between  Lisbon  and  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  calling  at  the  ports  of  Leixoes,  S.  Thom^, 
Loanda,  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  Beira.  In  return  for 
the  carrying  of  the  mails  and  for  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  freight  of  Government  cargo,  the  Portuguese 
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Government  agreed  to  subsidize  the  company  to  the 
extent  of  12,000,000  reis  (£2,666)  for  each  of  the  first 
twelve  round  voyages,  the  subsidy  gradually  being  re- 
duced to  5,000,000  reis  (£1,111)  for  the  last  voyages 
under  the  contract.  In  addition  to  the  mail  steamships 
the  Portuguese  company  had  other  small  vessels  running 
up  and  down  the  coast,  and  at  the  present  time  main- 
tains a  regular  service  via  the  Cape,  and  is  reaping  a 
considerable  harvest  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
vessels  of  the  German  East  African  Line  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  That  company,  as  has  been  indicated, 
at  one  time  virtually  controlled  the  shipping  north  of 
Beira.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamers  and  untU  the  steamships  of  the  Union-Castle 
Company  began  to  call  at  the  ports  north  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  in  1910,  practically  the  whole  overseas  traffic  of  the 
coast  was  in  the  hands  of  the  German  company. 

Shipping  Companies 

Immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Delagoa 
Bay  was  visited  by  vessels  of  the  following  shipping 
companies  :  the  Aberdeen  Line,  from  London  to  Lourenzo 
Marques  and  Beira ;  the  British  India  Line,  from  Bombay 
to  Durban,  via  Zanzibar ;  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Line, 
from  Hamburg  to  New  York  and  South  Africa ;  the 
Clan  and  Ellerman-Harrison  Line,  from  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool  to  Lourenzo  Marques,  Beira,  and  Mauritius ; 
Crosby  &  Co.,  and  Currie  &  Co.,  from  Australian  ports 
to  South  Africa ;  the  Empreza  Nacional  de  NavegagSo ; 
the  German  East  Africa  Line  ;  the  Hansa  Line  and  the 
Houston  Line,  from  New  York  to  Lourenzo  Marques ; 
Howard  Smith  &  Co.,  from  Australia  to  Lourenzo 
Marques ;  the  Indian  African  Line,  from  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta  ;  the  Natal  Direct  Line,  from  London  to 
Lourenzo  Marques  and  Indian  ports ;  the  Prince  Line, 
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from  New  York;  the  Scandinavian  South  African  Line; 
the  Swedish  South  Africa  Line;  and  the  Union-Castle 
Line,  from  Southampton  via  the  Suez  Canal  to  Durban 
and  back  by  the  same  route,  and  from  Southampton  to 
Lourenzo  Marques  and  other  eastern  ports  and  back 
via  Cape  Town  and  Portuguese  East  African  ports  re- 
spectively. Beira  also  was  visited  by  most  of  these 
companies.  Mozambique  was  visited  by  the  Union- 
Castle,  the  British  India,  German  East  Africa,  and 
Portuguese  steamers,  and  so  was  Port  Amelia  in  the 
territory  of  the  Nyassa  Company. 

Classes  of  Shipping 

The  shipping  frequenting  the  Portuguese  ports  is  of  six 
classes.  First  are  the  mail  boats  of  the  Union-Castle  Com- 
pany, the  Portuguese  Empreza  Nacional,  and,  formerly, 
the  German  East  Africa  Line,  bound  by  contract  to 
perform  a  regular  service  at  certain  rates  of  speed,  and 
carrying,  in  addition  to  the  mails  and  passengers,  cargo 
at  higher  rates  than  on  the  ordinary  steamers.  Next 
are  the  intermediate  boats  of  the  various  companies 
calling  at  the  smaller  ports  as  well  as  at  the  larger, 
and  occasionally  running  to  Mauritius  and  Madagascar. 
These  carry  both  passengers  and  cargo.  Thirdly,  there 
are  cargo  steamships  which  only  carry  passengers  under 
special  conditions,  but  perform  a  regular  service  between 
the  different  ports.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a 
number  of  vessels  carrying  on  a  coasting  trade  be- 
tween Lourenzo  Marques,  Chai-Chai,  Bartholomeu  Diaz, 
Beira,  Chinde,  Quelimane,  Angoche,  Mozambique,  Port 
Amelia,  and  other  small  ports,  sailing  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals ;  and  the  tenders  and  barges  carrying 
produce  from  the  Zambezi  delta  to  Beira  ;  as  well  as 
various  native  craft  and  Arab  dhows  engaged  in  a 
carrying  trade  along  the  coast  and  putting  in  at  ports 
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that  are  not  used  by  steamships,  and  occasional  tramp- 
steamers  calling  on  the  chance  of  picking  up  a  cargo. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  the  different 
classes  of  shipping  by  statistics,  the  following  tables 
show  the  number,  tonnage,  and  nationality  of  the  vessels 
visiting  the  Portuguese  ports,  and  demonstrate  the 
growth  of  the  carrying  trade,  particularly  since  the 
year  1905. 

Shipping  Statistics 

Lourenzo  Marques. — It  will  be  seen  that  at  Lourenzo 
Marques  British  shipping  increased  in  tonnage  by  83  per 
cent.,  German  by  60  per  cent.,  Portuguese  by  65  per 
cent.,  and  the  whole  by  63  per  cent.  At  Beira  the 
increases  were  404  per  cent.,  169  per  cent.,  94  per  cent., 
and  210  per  cent,  respectively.  The  percentages  of  the 
total  shipping  at  Lourenzo  Marques  in  the  year  1905  in 
British  and  German  hands  were  56  and  19  respectively, 
and  in  1913,  66  and  18  respectively.  At  Beira  in  the 
same  years  the  percentages  were  37  and  30,  and  60  and 
26  respectively.  Relatively  the  tonnage  of  German 
shipping  at  these  ports  had  declined  whilst  that  of 
British  shipping  had  increased,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  volume  of  trade  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  had  decreased  from  56-6  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  in  1907  to  54  per  cent,  in  1913,  whilst  German 
trade  had  increased  from  7-6  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent. 
The  position,  therefore,  with  regard  to  ^Delagoa  Bay  was 
that  while  British  shipping  had  relatively  increased, 
British  trade  had  relatively  decreased.  In  1892, 
228  vessels  visited  Lourenzo  Marques ;  in  1898,  534  ; 
in  1905,  616  ;  and  in  1913,  790.  The  shipping  visiting 
the  port  during  twenty  years  has  increased  more  than 
threefold.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase  since 
1905  :— 
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Lihambane. — At  Inhambane  shipping  shows  a  steady- 
increase.  Becent  improvements  at  the  port  and  the 
increase  in  the  plantation  and  native  industries  of  the 
neighbourhood  indicate  that  this  increase  is  likely  to  be 
maintained.  In  addition  to  native  craft  some  70  vessels 
entered  the  port  in  1897,  92  in  1900,  and  125  in  1902. 
During  1905, 1906,  and  1914,  the  tonnage  and  nationality 
of  the  shipping  was  as  follows  : — 


1905 

1906 

1914 

Nationality 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Portuguese 
Grerman 
British 
Others 

65 
19 
25 

1 

48,707 

32,531 

44,926 

120 

82 
13 
22 

65,336 
32,912 
46,175 

— 

— 

Total 

110 

126,284 

117 

144,423 

1821 

119,759 

Beira. — Ships  entering  Beira  increased  in  numbers 
from  214  in  1897  to  529  in  1913,  and  the  tonnage  from 
644,171  in  1907  to  1,468,319  in  1913.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  ships,  tonnage,  tonnage  of 
cargoes,  and  tonnage  of  cargoes  for  transhipment,  mainly 
for  Chinde,  during  certain  years  from  1897  to  1915  : — 


Ships  . 
Tonnage     . 
Cargoes  in  tons  . 
Cargoes  for  trans- 
shipment 

1897 
214 

47,229 

Out-cargoes 

1901 


58,460 


Ships  . 
Tonnage 

Cargoes     in 

tons 
Cargoes   for 

transhipment 


Out-cargoes 

1 


1910 

459 
1,318,846 
[861,906] 
100,465 


[38,907] 


52,023 


5,643 

1911 

503 
1,344,780 

123,675 
[39,637] 


1903 


76,457 


1905 

[305] 

[479,181] 

60,798 


67,361 


3,939 

1912 

479 
906,110 

124,533 
[58,341] 


2,458 


1907 

405  [408] 

[869,043] 

35,939 

[19,594] 


1909 

446 

[660,389] 

79,755 

[39,523] 


1918 

534 

[1,488,296] 

136,942 


74,449 


82,923 


17,625 

1914 

499  [501] 
[1,460,882] 

92,281 


92,358 


31,888 

1915 
344 

52,411 


136,131 


Portuguese  figures,  probably  including  native  craft. 
'^  Figures  in  square  brackets  axe  from  British  consular  reports,  others 
from  the  retiorts  of  the  Mozambique  Company. 
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The  nationality  of  the   ships  visiting   Beira  was  as 
follows  : — 


1905 

1907 

1909 

1910 

Nationality 

No. 

Tonnage 

No.     Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Portuguese 
German 
British 
Others 

48 
127 
101 

29 

87,604 
145,580 
178,850 

67,148 

103      193,100 

175      297,278 

126      360,425 

4         18,240 

115 
166 
158 

7 

U2,in 

178,858 

325,730 

13,024 

97 
163 
189 

10 

459 

136,906 

215,745 

490,824 

18,431 

Total 

305 

479,182 

408      869,043 

446 

660,389 

861,906 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Nationality 

No. 

Tonnage 

No.      Tonnage 

No.     Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

Portuguese 
German 
British 
Others 

101 

168 

222 

11 

127,918 

243,691 

543,381 

16,793 

100      125,970 

180      274,081 

190      485,224 

9        20,835 

479      906,110 

93       169,743 

197      390,285 

236      898,816 

8        29,452 

122 

143 

225 

11 

202,372 

254.226 

970,221 

34,063 

Total 

502 

;J31.78c 

534   1,488,296 

501 

1,460,882 

Chinde. — The  number  of  vessels  visiting  Chinde,  in- 
cluding Portuguese  lighters  towed  by  tugs,  but  exclusive 
of  steamships  anchoring  or  stopping  for  a  short  period 
outside  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  taking  passengers  and 
mails,  was  147  in  1902  and  270  in  1913.  The  Portu- 
guese lighters  towed  by  tugs  belong  to  the  German 
East  Africa  Line,  but  are  registered  as  Portuguese 
vessels,  British  lighters  do  not  appear  in  the  figures. 
The  nationality  of  the  shipping  visiting  Chinde  was  as 
follows  : — 


1905 

1907 

1910 

1912 

1914 

Nationality 

No.     Tonnage 

No.    Tonnage 

No.    Tonnage 

No.    Tonnage 

No.    Tonnage 

Portuguese 
German 
British 
Others 

49        23,520 

114        35,592 

66       20,868 

2            678 

87       54,419 

144       32,525 

40         8,458 

98       67,869 

150       36,402 

18         6,098 

5            437 

103        72,598 

138       33,116 

12         4,596 

15         1,439 

115       78,340 
96       23,048 

~5            312 

Total 

231       80,658 

271       95,402 

271      110,806 

268     111,749 

216     101,700 

Quelimane. — Although  both  the  import  trade  and 
export  trade  of  Quelimane  has  increased  largely  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  amount  of  shipping  visiting  the 
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port  does  not  show  a  corresponding  advance.  In  1900, 
193  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  102,959  visited  the  port  and 
this  tonnage  was  gradually  decreased  until  1910,  when 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  a  distinct 
revival.  The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  visiting  Quelimane  : — 

1914 

No.    Tonnage 

88       77,175 
16         8,847 

40       10,164 


1905                 1907 

1910 

1911 

Nationality 

No.   Tonnage  No.    Tonnage 

No.    Tonnage 

No.   Tonnage 

Portuguese 
German 
British 
Others 

51          —     ;  69      66,964 
34          —    !  32      19,929 
18          —         4        2,520 
—          —       20        1,795 

69      77,653 

38     48,004 

1           142 

32        2,942 

81      97,175 

46      79,611 

5      10,534 

24        1,512 

Total 

103          —    i  125    73,208 

140     128,741 

156    188,832 

144       96,186 

Angoche. — Until  recently  only  sailing  vessels  and 
small  native  craft  called  at  the  small  port  of  Angoche, 
but  steamers  of  3,000  tons  now  occasionally  call  there. 
Most  of  the  overseas  trade  was  carried  in  German  vessels 
previous  to  the  war.  The  following  are  the  numbers 
and  nationality  of  ships  visiting  the  port  during  the 
years  1907-10  : 

1907  1908  1909  1910 


Nationality 

Portuguese 
German 
British 
Others 


Total 


No.       Tonnage 


233 

19 

8 

19 

279 


87,300 

13,823 

11,992 

8,056 


66,171 


No.     Tonnage 


90 
22 


35,878 
27,387 
6  7,688 

12  2,708 


130       73,661 


No.     Tonnage 


90 

30 

4 

28 


35,543 

34,501 

292 

1,687 


152        72,028 


No.        Tonnage 


75 

86 

2 

26 


46,759 

29,290 

218 

1,814 


189 


78,081 


Mozambique. — In  addition  to  the  mail  steamers  calling 
regularly  at  Mozambique  the  harbour  is  visited  by 
a  large  number  of  dhows  and  other  native  craft.  Many 
of  these  come  from  Zanzibar,  and  others  direct  from 
India.  These  vessels  engage  in  a  considerable  trade 
along  the  coast,  visiting  the  smaller  harbours,  landing 
their  goods,  and  shipping  local  produce  for  Mozambique 
and  other  ports.  Until  the  Union-Castle  steamships 
called  at  Mozambique,  in  1910,  practically  the  whole  of 
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the  overseas  trade  for  Europe  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  and  even  after  that  date  the  greater  bulk  of 
the  shipments  was  carried  by  German  vessels.  The 
following  table  gives  the  tonnage  and  nationality  of 
vessels  calling  at  Mozambique  : — 


Nationality 

Portuguese 
Grerman 
British 
Others 


Total 


1907 

1908 

1909 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

160 
60 
34 

82 

112,184 

214,919 

32,881 

6,899 

98 
58 
18 

77 

118,780 

268,616 

7,423 

9,327 

73 
61 

44 
86 

118,771 

282,473 

53,479 

5,248 

336 

366,883 

251 

404,146 

264 

459,971 

Nationality 

No. 

1910 
Tonnage 

No. 

1911 

Tonnage 

Portuguese 
German 
British 
Others 

123 
62 
42 
97 

123,813 

305,287 

173,102 

7,343 

59 
51 
46 

116,197 
259,640 
209,239 

Total 

824 

609,545 

156 

585,076 

No. 


1914 
Tonnage 


408 1      610,489 

The  figures  for  the  three  principal  ports  in  the  territory 
of  the  Nyassa  Company  are  as  follows  : — 

1914^^ 


Port 

Port  Amelia 

Ibo 

Tungue 

Total 


Port 

Port  Amelia 

Ibo 

Tungue 


Steam 

79  295,447 
44  98,548 
13       17,401 


186     411,396 


455 
775 
119 


7,115 
8,455 
1,299 


1;349    16,869 


Total 

534  302,562 
819  107,003 
132      18,700 


1,485    428,265 


German 

i       84,915 
2       51,069 


British 

23       169,056 
3  3,938 


30     135,984 


26       172,994 


Total 


Steam, 


64 
45 
29 


124,654 
63,320 
64,162 


138         252,186 


1915 

Sailing 


353 
685 
171 


,4,255 
8,901 
1,870 


Total 


417 
730 
200 


128,909 
72,221 
66,032 


1,347  267,162 


British 


49,461 

2,343 

30,600 


18 


82,404 


1,209  15,026 

Summary. — The  following  table  shows  the  shipping 
visiting  the  principal  ports  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  in 

'  Portuguese  figures,  including  dho-ws. 

'  Figures  for  1914  are  imperfect,  as  the  returns  for  March  are  wanting.    The 
sailing  ships  include  small  native  dhows. 
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the  years  1905,  1908,  1911,   1913,  with  the  increase  in 
tonnage  since  1905  : — 


PoH 

Lourenzo 

Marques 
Inhambane 
Beira 
Chinde ' 
Quelimane 
Angoche 
Mozambique 
Port  Amelia 
Ibo 
Tungue 


1905 

No.      Tonnage 
616    1,595,520 


110 
305 
231 
103 


126,284 
479,181 
80,658 
[68,000?] 


No. 
569 


379 
246 
123 
130 
251 


1908 

Tonnage 
1,616,046 


594,831 

101,130 

82,197 

78,661 

404,146 


1911 

No.      Tonnage 
688     2,241,806 


502 
276 
156 
139 
156 


931,783 
116,088 
188,832 
78,081 " 
585,076 


PoH 

Lourenzo 

Marques 
Inhambane 
Beira 
Chinde  * 
Quelimane 
Angoche 
Mozambique 
Port  Amelia 
Ibo 
Tungue 


No. 

1913 
Tonnage 

i 
No. 

ncrease 
Tonnage 

Percentage 
Tonnage 
Increase 

790 

2,624,234 

184 

1,028,714 

65 

534 
270 
168 

1,488,296 
111,947 
150,440 

229 
49 
65 

1,009,115 
31,289 
82,440 

210 

38 

120 

79 » 

610,489 
295,447 

— 

216,343 

53 

443 

98,548 







13« 

17,401 

— 

— 



'  Including  Portuguese  lighters. 

'  1910. 

^  Steamships  only.     Figures  for  1914. 
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Poets 

Lourenzo  Marques 

The  enclosed  portions  of  Delagoa  Bay,  sheltered  sea- 
ward by  Inyack  Peninsula  and  Island,  is  entered  by 
wide  and  deep  channels  between  sandbanks.  Polana 
channel,  nearly  four  miles  long,  passes  over  the  bar  and 
gives  access  to  the  port  of  Lourenzo  Marques,  which  is 
situated  WNW.  of  Inyack  Island,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  enclosed  portion  of  the  bay.  This  channel  has 
a  minimum  depth  of  21  ft.  at  low-water  springs,  but  it  is 
intended  to  dredge  it  to  25-30  ft.  minimum.  The  buoys 
and  lights  are  stated  to  be  now  satisfactory  :  in  former 
years,  under  less  efficient  management,  they  were  not. 

The  port  of  Lourenzo  Marques,  formed  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Espirito  Santo  or  English  River,  fronts  the  town. 
There  are  anchorages  in  6  to  13  fathoms,  and  there  is 
a  ferro-concrete  wharf  5,200  ft.  in  length,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  12  large  steamers  at  one  time  along  its 
deep-water  front.  There  are  ten  sheds  for  inward  and 
outward  cargoes,  each  with  a  superficial  area  of  1,800 
square  metres,  in  addition  to  a  transit  shed  and  the 
national  warehouse.  Post,  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
railway  booking  offices  and  a  luggage  depository  are 
provided.  The  enclosed  area  connected  with  the  wharf 
is  fully  equipped  with  railway  lines,  and  is  lighted  by 
electricity.  There  are  15  electric  cranes — eight  5-ton, 
three  2-ton,  two  10-ton,  one  20-ton,  and,  on  a  concrete 
wall  at  the  western  end  of  the  wharf,  one  60-ton,  and 
additions  to  this  number  are  intended.  -At  the  western 
end  of  the  wharf,  also,  a  McMyler  coal-hoist  (see  p.  287) 
has  been  established,  with  a  loading  capacity  of  600  tons 
per  hour.  A  clock  and  signalling  arrangement  for  official 
time  are  provided  within  the  wharf  area.  The  customs- 
house  and  port  captain's  offices  are  to  the  east  of  the 
quay.     Extensive  storage  yards  lie  beyond  the  railway 
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yard,  chiefly  on  the  river-side,  and  are  leased  to  local 
dealers  and  forwarding  agents. 

The  port  and  railM'^ay  are  under  the  consolidated 
administration  of  a  Port  and  Railway  Council,  over 
which  the  Governor-General  presides,  and  which  includes 
the  engineer  inspector  of  public  works  as  vice-president, 
the  director  of  ports  and  railways,  the  port  captain,  the 
director  of  customs,  the  presidents  of  the  municipality 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Banco  Ultramarino,  and  four  representatives  of 
commerce.  This  single  administration  has  superseded, 
since  1906,  a  system  of  control  divided  between  various 
bodies,  has  abolished  the  old  system  of  loading  by  out- 
side contractors,  and  has  greatly  simplified  and  improved 
the  general  working  of  the  port.  A  Transvaal  customs 
ofiice  is  established  in  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  '  here  the 
duties  levied  by  another  country  can  be  paid,  verification 
is  allowed,  and  goods  for  the  most  part  go  forward  with- 
out oflT-loading.  The  border  customs-house  confines  its 
.operations  to  passenger  traffic' 

The  transit  trade  to  and  from  the  Transvaal  and  the 
questions  involved  in  the  competition  between  Lourenzo 
Marques  and  Union  ports  for  this  trade  will  be  more 
suitably  discussed  in  the  following  chapter,  as  they  involve 
consideration  of  railway  connexions,  rates,  &c. 

Chai-Chai 

Chai-Chai  is  a  small  port,  30  miles  up  the  Limpopo 
River,  served  by  local  steamers  from  Lourenzo  Marques. 
It  is  a  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  Gaza,  but  the 
bar  of  the  Limpopo  is  shallow  and  difiicult,  and  the  port 
indifferent.  The  connexion  of  the  Limpopo  country  with 
Lourenzo  Marques  by  rail  would  render  the  coastwise 
shipping  traffic  less  important,  but  the  Limpopo,  so  far  as 
it  is  navigable,  should  be  of  value  as  a  feeder  to  the  line. 
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Inha/mhane 

Inhambane,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  inner  shore  of  a  peninsula 
protecting  Inhambane  Bay  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Inhambane  Kiver.  Up  to  the  town  the  bay  forms  a 
fairly  good  harbour  for  vessels  of  moderate  draught,  and 
the  port  has  a  ferro-concrete  wharf  380  feet  long  with 
a  depth  of  23  feet  alongside  at  low-water  springs.  It  has 
become  a  trade-centre  of  some  local  importance,  in  view 
of  the  railway  which  opens  up  the  country  to  the  south 
(p.  396),  and  coasting  vessels  call  regularly.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  natives  recruited  in  this  territory  for 
labour  in  the  Transvaal  are  shipped  from  Inhambane  to 
Lourenzo  Marques. 

Bazaruto 

Bazaruto  Bay,  lying  between  Bazaruto  Island  and  the 
western  shore,  is  visited  by  coasting  craft.  Santa  Caro-^ 
lina  (Martha) ,  on  a  small  island  in  the  bay,  is  the  principal 
Portuguese  establishment  between  Inhambane  and  So- 
fala,  and  is  visited  by  coasting  craft  running  to  Govuro 
Bay,  the  Sabi,  Chiluane,  Sofala,  and  Beira. 


Bariholomeu  Diaz,  Chiluane,  Sofala 

Bartholomeu  Diaz  appears  to  be  the  best  natural  port 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sabi  Biver,  from  the  mouth  of 
which  it  lies  12  miles  south.  Its  navigable  channel  is 
rather  narrow,  and  its  bar  subject  to  change.  It  collects 
some  trade  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  Mambone,  on 
the  Sabi  itself,  near  the  mouth,  is  a  considerable  trading 
centre,  but  no  special  prospect  of  enhanced  importance 
for  this  port  appears  at  present.  Coasting  steamers  call 
regularly  ;  others  occasionally. 
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The  port  of  Chiluane  (Chingune)  has  little  trade,  and 
Sofala,  farther  north,  with  its  silting  harbour,  has  lost  its 
historic  importance  to  Beira. 


Beira 

The  port  of  Beira  is  situated  on  a  spit  of  sand  separating 
Chiveve  Creek  from  the  River  Pungwe,  in  an  exposed 
position  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Buzi.  Heavy  walls  have  been  built  to 
protect  the  town  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
which,  running  between  a  sandbank,  exposed  at  low 
water,  and  the  shore,  threatened  to  destroy  the  settle- 
ment, Beira  lying  at  a  level  of  only  about  18  inches 
above  high  water  at  spring  tides.  The  Chiveve  embank- 
ment scheme  reclaimed  some  95,000  sq.  yds.  of  land, 
while  the  sea-wall  surrounding  Ponta  Chiveve,  extending 
to  the  southward  of  the  extremity  of  Ponta  Gea,  also 
encloses  a  considerable  amount  of  reclaimed  land. 

The  anchorage  for  steamships  lies  off'  the  shore,  and 
vessels  drawing  32  feet  can  berth  alongside  an  iron 
railway  pier,  400  feet  in  length,  even  at  low  water.  At 
the  Customs  House  is  a  concrete  wharf  for  lighters  and 
small  vessels,  equipped  with  steam  cranes.  There  are 
also  cranes  on  the  pier,  which  is  connected  with  the 
railway  crossing  the  Chiveve  Creek  on  a  steel  three-span 
bridge,  which  opens  to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels. 
The  entrance  to  the  anchorage  is  buoyed,  and  vessels 
drawing  24  feet  can  enter  at  high  tide.  The  lowest  water 
over  the  bar  is  about  11  feet  and  the  highest  29  feet. 

The  majority  of  vessels  anchor  about  100  yards  from 
the  shore  and  landing-place,  and  goods  are  conveyed  to 
the  shore  in  lighters.  The  railway  terminus  is  situated 
beyond  the  Chiveve  Creek,  and  communication  within  the 
town  is  effected  by  means  of  light  tramways  on  which 
trolleys  are  run. 
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Local  aifairs  are  managed  by  a  Commission  d' Ameliora- 
tions, to  which  body  have  been  entrusted  the  properties 
constructed  by  means  of  the  special  funds  of  the  urban 
services.  By  Order  of  August  1,  1915,  the  Government 
of  the  territory  approved  the  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission d'Ameliorations,  which  were  sanctioned  by  a 
Decree  of  the  Goverment  of  the  Republic  on  May  13, 
1916.  The  Mozambique  Company  has  handed  to  the 
Commission  the  plots  of  land  on  which  are  constructed 
the  slaughter-house,  wash-house,  market,  and  cemetery, 
and  will  grant  the  Commission  an  annual  subsidy  of 
£1,000.  The  formation  of  this  Commission  has  given  the 
town  adequate  representation  in  the  management  of  its 
own  affairs. 

The  great  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  port,  alluded  to 
elsewhere  (p.  295),  has  led  the  Mozambique  Company  to 
consider  various  plans  for  improving  its  accommodation. 
In  1911  Mr.  Cathcart  W.  Methven,  engineer-in-chief 
of  the  Durban  Harbour  Works,  reported  on  the  Beira 
Harbour  accommodation  and  suggested  a  scheme  of 
docks,  involving  the  use  of  the  area  alienated  to  the 
railway  company,  with  an  alternative  scheme  to  the 
utilization  of  Chiveve  Creek.  The  recommendations 
included  the  erection  of  a  tidal  basin,  with  a  depth  of 
27  feet  at  low  water  spring  tides,  and  containing  about 
5,000  feet  of  ferro-concrete  wharfage.  From  this  tidal 
basin  there  would  be  a  lock,  about  800  feet  in  length, 
leading  into  a  dock,  1,680  feet  in  length  by  600- 
800  feet  in  width,  with  three  branch  docks  and  a  graving 
dock.  The  tidal  basin  would  accommodate  about  nine 
vessels  of  from  400-600  feet  in  length.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  tidal  basin  was  £702,691,  and  of  the  docks 
£1,763,216,  a  total  of  £2,465,907.  A  less  ambitious 
scheme  included  the  construction  of  wharfage  to  accommo- 
date vessels  of  moderate  draught,  and  the  construction 
of  a  tidal  basin  on  the  railway  land.     The  estimated  cost 
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of  the  alternative  scheme  was  £1,029,429,  including  the 
cost  of  the  tidal  basin,  £591,179. 

In  1914  a  further  report  on  the  harbour  was  made  by 
Mr.  Coode  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Lane,  acting  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Coode,  Matthews,  Fitzmaurice,  and  WUson. 
This  recommended  the  construction  of  deep-water  wharfage 
by  means  of  quays  along  the  river  front,  instead  of  a  large 
dock  system.  As  a  first  instalment  the  construction  of 
wharfage  2,010  feet  in  length,  with  four  large  transit 
sheds,  was  recommended.  The  estimated  cost  of  these 
works  was  £296,000,  or,  with  the  necessary  approaches, 
dredgers,  and  sheds,  £450,000. 

The  work  of  constructing  a  deep-water  quay  was 
started  in  1911,  but  the  scheme  was  found  to  be  un- 
satisfactory and  was  abandoned ;  but  the  prolongation 
of  the  embankment  forming  the  Customs  House  wall 
was  completed  for  another  30  metres,  and  the  work  of 
supporting  and  protecting  the  sea-wall  was  carried 
through.  The  latter  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

Chinde 

Chinde,  the  port  of  entry  for  British  Nyasaland,  is 
situated  on  a  spit  of  low-lying  land,  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  waters  of  the  Zambezi  and  the  flow  of  the  ocean 
tides,  at  the  end  of  the  Chinde  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
Chinde  distributary,  which  gives  the  best  entrance  to 
the  Zambezi,  is  about  17  miles  north-eastward  of  the 
Muselo  mouth,  and  is  about  20  miles  in  length  between 
its  entrance  and  its  junction  with  the  main  river.  The 
entrance  has  been  buoyed  and  a  lighthouse  has  been 
erected  about  half  a  mile  southward  of  Foot  Point.  The 
depths  and  direction  over  the  bar  are  constantly  changing. 
Steamships  anchor  in  a  depth  of  four  fathoms  about  three 
miles  south-eastward  of  Mitahone  Point,  but  anchorage 
may  also  be  obtained  in  the  river  itself  between  Foot 
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Point  and  Luabo  Point.  Trade  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  steam-tugs  and  lighters. 

The  Portuguese  settlement  of  Chinde  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Timbwe  Island. 
Westward,  and  adjoining  this  settlement,  is  the  British 
Concession,  with  a  river  frontage  of  about  1,200  yards  and 
extending  backwards  for  about  800  yards.  Groynes  have 
been  built  to  protect  the  foreshore,  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  constructing  any  effective  works,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continuous  erosion  of  the  river  shore. 
The  Concession,  which  remains  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Portugal  but  is  exempt  from  all  Portuguese  rates, 
taxes,  and  customs  duties,  has  been  extended  at  various 
times,  in  compensation  for  the  land  lost  by  erosion. 

The  Concession  was  first  granted,  on  a  ninety-nine  years' 
lease,  in  September  1891,  following  upon  Mr.  D.  Rankin's 
recommendation  of  the  spot  as  being  suitable  for  a  new 
port.  This  had  been  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Inyamisengo,  the  port  at  the  Kongoni  mouth, 
has  been  almost  completely  washed  away  ;  whilst  Con- 
cei§ao,  the  only  other  known  port,  was  extremely 
unhealthy.  In  1904  a  new  channel  was  discovered,  but 
steamers  can  only  pass  the  bar  at  high  water. 

At  the  present  time  the  trade  of  Chinde  is  consider- 
able. As  the  starting-point  for  the  river-navigation  of 
the  Zambezi,  it  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  with  the 
interior,  shown  on  p.  299.  But  the  proposed  railway 
from  Chindio  to  Beira  would  probably  divert  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  traffic  with  Nyasaland,  while  the 
building  of  the  proposed  railway  from  Quelimane  to  Tete 
(p.  422)  will  also  affect  the  course  of  traffic.  Certainly 
as  regards  passengers  Chinde  will  cease  to  be  of  much 
importance,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  only  be  used 
for  the  export  of  the  produce  grown  on  the  local  sugar 
plantations. 
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Quelimane 


The  town  of  Quelimane  stands  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  River  Quehmane,  or  Rio  dos  Bons  Signaes,  about 
10  miles  above  Tangalane  Point  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  nearly  two  miles  wide 
between  Ponta  Olinda  and  Tangalane  Point,  and  the 
river  has  a  winding  course  as  far  as  Quelimane,  where 
vessels  may  anchor  in  from  19  to  25  feet  of  water.  The 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  subject  to  changes  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  12  to  13  feet  over  it  at  low  water 
and  about  24  feet  at  high  water ;  but  these  depths  can- 
not always  be  depended  upon. 

The  trade  of  Quelimane  has  suffered  during  recent 
years  through  the  competition  of  Chinde,  and  it  has  been 
decided  that,  in  order  to  supply  better  anchorage  for 
ships,  wharves  are  to  be  built  at  Tangalane,  where  the 
depth  of  water  is  considered  sufficient  to  enable  large 
vessels  to  go  alongside.  Here,  within  the  bar,  the  depths 
vary  from  22  to  56  feet  at  low  water.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  proposed  Quelimane-Tete  railway  shall  be  con- 
tinued to  this  point. 

Quelimane  is  the  chief  port  for  the  fertile  plantation 
areas  of  which  the  town  is  the  centre,  and  by  means  of 
water  and  railway  communications  is  connected  with  the 
prazos  of  the  Boror  and  Madal  Companies  and  with  the 
prazos  of  Andone  and  Anguaze  worked  by  the  Zambezia 
Company.  It  is  also  the  principal  outlet  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Marral  and  other  prazos  between  the  Masin- 
jire  prazo  and  the  coastal  plantations.  A  proposal  to 
construct  a  waterway,  the  Mutu  Canal  (see  p.  357),  con- 
necting Quelimane  with  the  Zambezi,  near  Vicente,  is 
in  abeyance. 
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Makivale,  Porto  Bello,  Bijon,  <&c. 

The  Makuzi  forms  the  chief  outlet  for  the  Boror  Com- 
pany, and  is  descril^ed  on  p.  358.  At  Porto  Bello,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  a  small  trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  at  Makivale 
(Maquival),  about  16  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
is  the  terminus  of  a  light  railway  from  Quelimane  (see 
p.  420).  Farther  north,  the  mouth  of  theTijungo  orMonija 
River  offers  a  natural  port  for  the  Maganja  da  Costa 
district.  There  is  a  small  settlement  at  Bijon  (Bajone) 
which  is  occasionally  visited  by  small  vessels.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  27  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,i  and  the  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  Bijon  should  become  the  chief  port 
of  the  district.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Melela  River  is  the 
small  port  of  Yuse,  with  a  somewhat  exposed  harbour; 
and  seven  miles  north  is  the  small  port  of  Moebasi 
(Mebase)  with  better  anchorage  for  ships.  Another  small 
settlement  occasionally  visited  by  ships  is  at  Naburi,  one 
of  the  two  outlets  of  the  River  Ligonya.  It  is  stated  that 
at  Yuse,  Moebasi,  and  Naburi  many  Indian  traders  have 
established  their  businesses.^  The  country  between  the 
Tijungo  and  Ligonya  Rivers,  containing  about  9,600  sq. 
miles,  was  added  to  the  Quelimane  District  by  a  decree 
of  April  25,  1907. 

Angoche 

The  port  of  Angoche,  also  known  by  its  native  name 
of  Parapato  and  by  its  official  designation  of  Antonio 
Ennes,  is  situated  about  100  miles  south-west  of  Mozam- 
bique and  250  miles  north-east  of  Quelimane.  There  is 
a  considerable  trade  in  copra  and  ground-nuts,  and  an 
English  company  has  obtained  a  concession  in  the  neigh- 

'  Memorandum  relative  to  the  concession  of  Maganja  da  Costa. 
"  British  Consular  Eeport,  1909. 
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bourhood.  There  are  two  entrances  to  the  harbour,  which 
is  commodious,  hut  only  small  steamships  (3,000  tons) 
are  able  to  cross  the  bars.  The  town  is  situated  6  miles 
from  Parapato  bar  and  is  a  military  and  civil  station.  The 
trade  with  the  interior  is  considerable,  several  Portuguese 
merchants  have  establishments,  and  there  are  numerous 
Indian  traders.  On  the  island  of  Angoche  the  principal 
settlement  is  Kilwa.  This  is  the  centre  of  a  consider- 
able Mohammedan  population,  who  possess  their  own 
mosques  and  schools  and  were  formerly  under  the  control 
of  their  own  Sultan.  From  Sangaje  (Shangaji),  with 
a  dangerous  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Antonio 
River,  there  is  a  small  export  of  native  produce. 

Mozambique 
The  port  of  Mozambique,  situated  on  the  island  of  that 
name,  was  once  the  official  headquarters  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  province.  The  island  is  about  3  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  protected 
by  the  two  smaller  islands  of  St.  George,  or  Goa,  and 
Santiago.  The  large  bay,  stretching  between  Sancoul 
Point  and  Cape  Cabaceira,  in  which  Mozambique  is 
situated,  is  the  estuary  of  three  unimportant  rivers  :  the 
Mosuril,  Kalombo,  and  Lombe.  As  Mozambique  Island 
divides  the  bay,  there  are  really  two  harbours,  one  to  the 
east  and  the  other  to  the  west  of  Mozambique.  The 
outer  harbour  is  between  Cape  Cabaceira  and  the  island, 
and  the  inner  harbour,  where  most'  of  the  vessels  anchor, 
extends  for  about  five  miles  behind  the  island.  At  the 
end  of  the  inner  harbour  is  another  sheltered  anchorage 
opposite  Mosuril,  an  old  settlement  where  there  are 
many  Arab  and  native  houses.  Facing  Mosuril  is 
Lumbo,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  now  in  construction 
to  the  interior.  In  connexion  with  this  line  it  is  contem- 
plated to  dredge  a  channel  and  build  a  repairing  dock 
and  quay. 

Y  2 
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The  trade  of  Mozambique  (see  p.  302)  is  considerable, 
and  the  harbour  is  visited  annually  by  large  numbers  of 
Arab  and  Indian  dhows  and  periodically  by  various 
steamships.  On  the  island  are  situated  Fort  Sao  Sebastian, 
a  massive  building  erected  in  1508-11,  and  numerous 
other  large  buildings  of  well-constructed  masonry.  At 
the  south-west  extremity  of  the  island  is  another,  but 
small,  fort,  built  on  the  islet  of  San  Lourenzo. .  There  is 
a  lighthouse  on  St.  George  Island  and  lights  on  Fort 
Sao  Sebastian,  as  well  as  on  a  small  island  off  Ponta 
Cabecinha,  about  half  a  mile  south-westward  of  Cape 
Cabaceira.  There  is  a  fine  stone  jetty,  although  at  low 
tide  small  boats  cannot  reach  the  steps.  The  Customs 
House  and  Arsenal  have  each  a  pier. 

A  great  part  of  the  trade  of  Mozambique  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  caravans  from  the  interior,  and  much 
passes  through  the  hands  of  Indian  and  Arab  merchants. 
Ernesto  de  Vasconcellos  states  that  '  the  Moors  or  natives 
from  the  coast  who  devote  themselves  to  the  inland 
trade  usually  deal  with  the  reguli  of  the  interior  with 
whom  they  intend  trading;  so  that  people  can  obtain 
the  goods  they  need  through  the  latter,  who,  of  course, 
draw  a  great  profit '.  In  this  way  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
duce is  brought  to  the  coast  in  exchange  for  imported 
articles  of  European  or  Indian  manufacture. 


Mohambo  Bay 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Mozambique  is  the  fine 
harbour  of  Mocambo  Bay,  the  outer  basin  of  which  is 
9  miles  broad  by  10  long  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
harbours  on  the  coast.  The  bay  is  contained  between 
Sancoul  and  Bajona  Points.  Port  Mokambo,  an  almost 
circular  basin  about  4  miles  in  diameter,  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  and  affords  excellent  anchorage  for 
large  vessels.     So  important  is  this  harbour  that  in  1888 
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the  Governor  of  Mozambique,  Augusto  de  Castilho,  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  transferring  thither  the  capital 
of  the  province,  and  a  close  survey  of  the  various  channels 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese  Government.  At 
present  little  use  is  made  of  the  harbour. 

Conducia  Bay 

Another  fine  harbour,  to  the  north  of  Mozambique,  is 
formed  by  Conducia  Bay,  between  Cape  Cabeceira  and 
Velhaco  Point.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  6  miles  wide 
between  Tree  (or  Sete  Paus)  and  Kitangonia  (Quitan- 
gonha)  Islands,  with  deep  water  between.  Rio  Conducia, 
at  the  head  of  the  bay,  has  at  its  mouth  a  land-locked 
harbour  (Sinyudi),  which  is  known  as  Natana  Harbour. 

Ferndo  Velloso  Bay 

Farther  north  is  Fernao  Velloso  Bay,  a  splendid 
inlet  over  10  miles  long,  with  two  inner  harbours  in 
the  south-west  and  north-east  corners.  The  first  of 
these,  Port  Nakala  (or  Maiaia),  was  considered  by  Admiral 
Castilho  '  one  of  the  best  harbours,  not  only  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  of  the  whole  world '.  The  second  is  termed 
Belmore  Harbour.  At  present  practically  no  use  is  made 
of  these  protected  anchorages. 

Memba  Bay 

About  15  mUes  north,  Memba  Bay  forms  another 
great  natural  harbour,  with  two  deep  anchorages  at 
Bocage  Harbour  (or  Maresane)  and  Porto  Duarte  Pedroso, 
though  only  the  latter  offers  secure  accommodation.  A 
trade  with  Mozambique  is  carried  on  in  small  coasting 
vessels.  From  Simuko,  or  Sangone  Bay,  a  little  farther 
north,  trading  is  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels  proceeding 
either  to  Mozambique  or  Ibo. 
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Lurio  and  Mkufi 

In  the  territory  of  the  Nyassa  Company  there  are 
only  three  ports  of  any  importance,  though  a  certain 
amount  of  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  with  intervening 
settlements.  These  ports  are  Port  Amelia,  Ibo,  and 
Tungue.  The  first  of  the  minor  ports,  proceeding  north- 
ward, is  at  Lurio,  a  settlement  and  military  station  of  the 
Nyassa  Company  on  the  left  side  of  the  Lurio  River, 
close  to  the  bar.  There  is  a  considerable  local  trade,  but 
the  anchorage  is  unsheltered  and  the  bar  can  be  crossed 
only  by  small  vessels.  Farther  north  is  the  river  and 
port  of  Mkufi  (Macufi)  with  a  small  local  trade,  and 
a  few  miles  beyond  occurs  the  fine  natural  harbour  of 
Pemba  (Pomba  or  Mwambi)  Bay,  with  its  port  at  Port 
Amelia,  the  capital  of  the  Company's  territory. 

Port  Amelia 

Pemba  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  harbours  on 
the  East  African  coast,  measuring  8  miles  by  5,  and 
is  the  natural  outlet  for  Portuguese  Nyasaland,  and, 
therefore,  for  the  whole  of  the  great  territory  lying  east 
of  Lake  Nyasa.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  between 
two  rocky  points,  is  If  mile  across,  and  gives  access  to 
40  square  miles  of  protected  anchorage,  varying  from  6  to 
30  fathoms  in  depth.  The  town  of  Port  Amelia  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance-strait.  Large  vessels 
anchor  off  the  town,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
shore.  There  is  a  small  stone  pier  with  a  T-head.  Pemba 
Bay,  unlike  the  excellent  harbours  farther  south,  which 
have  a  somewhat  sterile  hinterland  and  are  therefore  of 
local  importance  only,  would  become  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable transit  trade  if  the  proposed  railway  to  Lake 
Nyasa  were  constructed.  It  is  rapidly  superseding  Ibo 
as  a  port  of  call  for  ocean  steamships,  and  the  transfer 
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thither  of  the  Customs  Administration,   which  is    still 
situated  at  Ibo,  is  likely  to  be  made  in  due  course. 

Arimba  and  Montepuesi 

Between  Pemba  Bay  and  Ibo  is  the  small  port  of 
Arimba,  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  a  large  bay, 
sheltered  by  the  islands  of  Fumbo  and  Quisive  and 
carrying  on  a  coasting  trade  with  Ibo.  At  the  head  of 
Montepuesi  (Montepes,  Mtepwezi)  Bay  is  a  small  settle- 
ment of  the  same  name,  from  which  coasting  craft  also 
trade  to  Ibo. 

Ibo 

Ibo  has  an  indifferent  harbour  with  a  difficult  landing, 
but  has  long  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
It  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
guarded  by  two  forts  built  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  addition  to  ocean  steamers  the  port  is  visited  by  large 
numbers  of  native  craft,  the  owners  of  which  still  find  it 
a  more  convenient  distributing  centre  than  Port  Amelia  ; 
but  much  of  the  trade  carried  on  appears  to  be  due  to 
established  custom,  and  the  prosperity  of  Ibo  has  been 
decreasing  steadily  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
Nevertheless,  about  one-half  of  the  exports  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  imports  of  Portuguese  Nyasaland  pass 
through  the  town,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  trade  will  gradually  be  diverted 
to  Port  Amelia. 

The  island  of  Ibo  is  about  4|  miles  long  and  is  nearly 
divided  into  two  by  an  inlet  cutting  into  its  north-west 
side.  This  forms  an  inner  harbour  for  small  craft,  but 
larger  vessels  anchor  outside,  about  2|  miles  from  Fort 
San  Joao,  in  5-6  fathoms.  This  anchorage  is  exposed  to 
easterly  winds  and  the  tidal  streams  run  strongly. 
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Mazimhwa  and  Port  Mluli 

Between  Ibo  and  Tungue  (Tunghi)  Bay  there  are  two 
small  ports  at  Mazimbwa  (Mocimboa)  and  Port  Mluli. 
The  former  is  situated  on  Mazimbwa  Bay,  a  capacious 
and  well-sheltered  anchorage  protected  by  two  lines  of 
shoals  and  islands.  The  settlement  carries  on  a  small 
trade,  particularly  of  coloured  straw  mats  and  baskets 
of  local  manufacture,  and  Indian  traders  barter  with 
numerous  caravans  arriving  from  the  interior.  The  trade 
is  confined  chiefly  to  small  coasting  vessels  plying  between 
Tungue  and  Ibo.  The  second  harbour  at  Port  Mluli  lies 
on  the  south-western  shore  of  Mayapa  (or  Majapa)  Bay, 
an  extensive  opening  in  the  coast  bordered  by  large 
sand-flats,  which  run  towards  the  middle  of  the  bay. 
The  channel  leading  tp  Port  Mluli  is  a  narrow  one,  but  the 
anchorage-ground  has  a  depth  of  from  7  to  10  fathoms. 
A  small  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  with  Ibo  and  Tungue. 

Tungue 

At  the  south-western  extremity  of  Tungue  Bay  is  the 
port  of  Palma,  approached  by  a  buoyed  channel,  with 
good  anchorage  in  about  10  fathoms  about  3|  miles  from 
the  town.  The  settlement  of  Palma  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Menengane.  Its  trade  is  with 
Zanzibar  and  the  ports  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  but 
Tungue  Bay  is  now  visited  by  steamships.  Tungue  itself 
is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  bay. 

Inland  Navigation 

For  purposes  of  navigation  by  vessels  larger  than 
small  launches  the  rivers  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  are 
practically  worthless.  With  the  exception  of  the  Zam- 
bezi none  can  be  ascended  for  any  considerable  distance 
even  by  launches,  but  several  are  utilized  by  the  small 
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craft  of  the  natives,  and  after  the  summer  rains  form  useful 
means  of  communication.  The  rivers  falling  into  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  the  Limpopo,  the  Buzi,  the  Pungwe,  the  Queli- 
mane,  and  the  Makuzi  can  be  navigated  by  small  vessels, 
and  beyond  the  tidal  limits  by  launches  when  the  rivers 
are  in  flood.  Thus  they  are,  or  can  be  made,  of  con- 
siderable use  in  the  commercial  development  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  certain  rivers  not  accessible  from  the 
sea  are  navigated  by  small  barges  and  boats,  while  even 
the  smaller  streams,  so  long  as  they  are  not  too  rapid, 
are  used  during  certain  seasons  by  native  dug-out  boats. 

Maputo 

In  the  Lourenzo  Marques  District  the  Maputo  is  stated 
to  be  navigable  for  launches  for  more  than  100  mUes, 
and  for  vessels  drawing  8  ft.  for  40  miles.  Steamers  of 
1,500  tons  have  ascended  the  river  for  a  short  distance,  as 
the  bar  can  be  crossed  by  vessels  drawing  12  ft.  The 
river  is  navigated  by  gunboat  launches  drawing  less  than 
2  ft.  as  far  as  Macassane,  some  13  miles  above  Bela  Vista, 
where  there  are  a  military  station  and  a  religious  mission, 
although  launches  with  cargo  are  lightened  at  Salamanga 
before  proceeding  farther  up  the  river.  Port  Melville, 
a  small  fishing  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  affords 
good  anchorage  for  vessels,  but  it  is  at  present  of  no 
commercial  importance. 

Matolla 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  is  the  Matolla,  which  can  be 
navigated  by  small  vessels  as  far  as  Port  Matolla,  about 
15  mUes  up  the  river.  Here  a  timber  company  erected 
a  small  pier,  with  cranes,  warehouses,  and  sheds,  and 
connected  the  place  with  the  Swaziland  and  Transvaal 
lines  by  a  railway  4  miles  in  length.  Other  companies, 
such  as  the  Lourenzo  Marques  Milling  Company  and  the 
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North  American  and  African  Cold  Storage  Company, 
also  erected  buildings;  but  in  April  1914  the  whole 
property  was  purchased  by  the  Government  for  £57,000, 
and  at  present  is  used  as  a  depot  for  explosives  and 
inflammable  goods. 

Temhe 

The  Eiver  Tembe,  which  joins  the  Matolla  near 
Lourenzo  Marques,  is  stated  to  be  navigable  by  small 
boats  for  some  90  miles.  Port  Henrique,  some  25  miles 
up  the  river,  used  to  be  visited  by  launches,  which  at  that 
point  collected  the  produce  forwarded  from  Swaziland. 
With  the  construction  of  the  Swaziland  railway,  however, 
this  traffic  has  ceased,  and  the  Tembe  is  of  no  present 
commercial  importance. 

Umheluzi 

The  Umheluzi  is  navigable  for  about  18  miles  as  far  as 
Boane,  near  which  place  are  the  waterworks  which  supply 
Lourenzo  Marques. 

Komati 

The  Komati,  which  has  been  navigated  by  gunboat 
launches  as  far  as  Chinavane,  about  80  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  difficult  for  navigation  beyond  Cherinda  on 
account  of  the  windings  of  the  river.  To  that  point 
boats  drawing  not  more  than  3  ft.  6  in.  can  ascend  without 
difficulty  after  the  ffi'st  6  miles  above  the  bar  have  been 
passed.  In  times  of  flood,  however,  flat-bottomed  boats 
can  descend  without  being  impeded  by  obstructions  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  Komati,  owing  to  the  great  curve 
it  makes  in  flowing  for  a  distance  of  200  miles  before 
debouching  into  Delagoa  Bay,  is  economically  one  of  the 
most  interesting  rivers  in  the  province.  In  its  upper 
reaches  the  establishment  of  a  water-power  plant  has 
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been  suggested,  and  a  concession  for  the  purpose  has  been 
granted  to  the  Movene  Sugar  Estates.  The  development 
of  sugar-estates  along  the  Komati  will  probably  lead  to 
a  more  extensive  use  of  this  vk^aterway,  vs^hich  possibly, 
owing  to  its  winding  course,  might  be  successfully  locked 
for  purposes  of  navigation. 

lAmpopo 

Although  the  Limpopo  is  never  dry,  the  water  in  winter 
becomes  exceedingly  shallow,  and  the  river  is  then  in 
most  places  easily  fordable.  Beyond  the  Portuguese 
border  one  stretch  of  the  river,  about  100  miles  in  length, 
is  stated  to  be  navigable  from  Rhodes'  Drift  to  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Bubi,  during  the  rainy  season.  Below  that 
point  there  are  the  Tolo  Azime  Falls,  near  the  borders  of 
the  Transvaal,  which  render  navigation  impossible,  but 
farther  down,  from  its  junction  with  the  Nuanetsi  Biver 
as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Olifants  and  Limpopo,  the 
river  is  stated  to  be  navigable  for  small  launches  during 
the  summer  season.  Thence  to  Mahamba  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Limpopo  can  be  navigated  by  stern-wheel 
steamers  of  light  draught,  which  can  also,  but  only  in 
times  of  flood,  run  some  distance  up  the  Changane  River. 
Thence  to  the  sea,  93  miles,  there  is  said  to  be  a  minimum 
depth  of  from  3  to  8  ft.  A  steamer  drawing  6  ft.  has 
ascended  as  far  as  Manjobo's  kraal,  60  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  but  at  present  the  Limpopo  is  only 
regularly  navigated  as  far  as  Chai-Chai  (see  p.  331), 
30  miles  above  the  mouth,  although  flat-bottomed 
launches  occasionally  ascend  to  Languene,  another 
18  miles. 

Inyarrime 

Farther  north  the  River  Inyarrime  is  stated  to  be 
navigable  from  Chikomo  as  far  as  the  sand-banks  which 
obstruct  the  bar,  although  depths  of  less  than  4  ft.  are 
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met  with.  The  Inyarrime,  which  might  be  improved  by 
certain  engineering  works  in  its  lower  reaches,  is  rather 
a  series  of  lakes  than  a  river.  For  this  reason  it  might 
be  made  a  means  of  communication  between  Chikomo  and 
Inhambane  in  the  one  direction,  and  along  the  lagoons 
towards  Zavala  in  the  other.  Plans  have  been  suggested 
for  linking  up  these  waterways,  but  hitherto  nothing  has 
been  accomplished,  though  a  motor-boat  service  is  main- 
tained between  Inyarrime  and  Zavala,  and  also  between 
Inyarrime  and  Chikomo  and  Sinbai.  Nevertheless, 
though  navigation  is  difficult,  even  for  small  boats,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  native  traffic  over  these  waterways. 
The  Inyarrime  first  runs  into  Lake  Poelela,  and  then 
proceeds  as  far  as  Inyatumbo,  where  it  connects  with  the 
sea.  In  conjunction  with  the  light  railway  from  Chai- 
Chai  to  Inhambane,  the  Inyarrime  might  prove  of  con- 
siderable use  in  developing  the  coastal  districts.  Moreover, 
certain  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  extensive 
system  of  canalization  in  connexion  with  these  and 
similar  lagoons  would  not  only  solve  problems  both  of 
transport  and  drainage,  but  be  even  more  advantageous 
than  light  railways,  on  account  of  the  saving  in  transport 
charges.  It  was  announced  towards  the  end  of  1917 
that  the  Governor-General  had  authorized  the  Improve- 
ment Commission  to  acquire  dredgers  for  providing  a 
waterway  through  the  chain  of  lakes  in  the  Chai-Chai  and 
Inhambane  Districts. 


Inhambane 

Beyond  the  Inyarrime  the  Eiver  Inhambane  is  navigable 
for  9  miles  as  far  as  the  port  of  that  name,  and  for  smaller 
vessels  as  far  as  Kabane,  where  the  river  becomes  known 
as  the  Mutamba.  The  plans  already  mentioned  would 
permit  the  connecting  of  the  Mutamba  with  the  Inyar- 
rime.     From    Inhambane   a   service   of  motor- boats   is 
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maintained  by  the  Witwatersrand  Native  Labour  Asso- 
ciation, running  northwards  through  Inhambane  Bay  to 
Morrumbene.  Between  that  point  and  the  port  of 
Bartholomeu  Diaz  there  is  no  river  that  can  bp  used  for 
navigation.  Here,  however,  the  Govuro,  running  north- 
wards, parallel  with  the  coast,  into  Bartholomeu  Diaz 
harbour,  is  open  to  coasting  craft,  to  Chikomo,  as  far  as 
the  tides  extend. 

Sabi 

The  River  Sabi,  immediately  north,  has  been  ascended 
by  ships'  boats  for  50  miles,  and  is  stated  to  be  open  to 
larger  boats  as  far  as  the  tidal  limit  at  Mambone. 
Although  this  river  has  a  course  of  over  280  miles,  it  can 
only  be  considered  a  river  during  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  waters  flow  with  some  violence.  At  other  times  it 
becomes  a  mere  rivulet,  with  very  little  water  passing  to 
the  sea.  Long  native  boats  called  almandies  can  ascend 
at  certain  seasons  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Lunde, 
near  the  Bhodesian  border  ;  but  otherwise  the  river 
appears  to  be  useless  for  navigation,  and  even  in  the 
wet  season  no  goods  can  be  transported  up  stream. 
A  long  series  of  rapids  intervenes  between  the  upper 
section  in  Ehodesian  territory  and  the  lower  portion  in 
Portuguese  territory.  Although  the  Sabi  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  great  routes  during  Arab  times,  there  is 
apparently  no  evidence  that  the  gold  was  transported  by 
river,  though  on  the  other  hand  the  facility  with  which 
natives  can  navigate  their  dug-outs  through  rapids 
suggests  that,  even  if  the  amount  of  water  descending 
the  river  was  the  same  as  it  is  to-day,  such  may  have 
been  the  case. 

Buzi 

With  regard  to  the  Buzi,  which,  according  to  Joao  dos 
Santos,  formed  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
Manica   gold-mines,  and  from   which  there  then  in  all 
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probability  existed  communication  with  Sofala  by  means 
of  the  flooded  flats  stretching  along  the  shore,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  can  be  ascended  by  ships  for  any  con- 
siderable distance.  The  shifting  bars,  however,  can  be 
crossed  by  vessels  drawing  10  ft.,  and  the  river  is  navigable 
by  small  boats  and  canoes  for  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  Jobo  (Jebo),  to  which  point,  20  miles  from  the 
mouth,  ships  drawing  9  or  10  ft.  can  ascend  during  the 
flood  season.  At  present  the  river  is  extensively  used 
by  the  vessels  and  launches  of  the  Companhia  Colonial 
do  Buzi  and  of  the  Beira-IUovo  Sugar  Estates,  which 
transport  the  produce  of  the  district  of  Beira.  The 
estuary  of  the  river  thus  forms  an  important  means  of 
communication  with  the  chief  port  of  the  Mozambique 
Company's  territory. 

Pungive 

Immediately  to  the  north  the  River  Pungwe,  although 
navigable  for  small  steamers  during  high  water  for  about 
100  miles,  and  for  about  50  miles  when  the  river  is  low, 
is  so  full  of  shifting  banks  and  shallows,  running  as  it 
does  through  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  that  no  present  use  can 
be  made  of  this  flne  waterway.  It  was  the  first  intention 
of  the  Beira  Railway  Company  to  use  the  lower  part  of 
the  Pungwe  from  Fontesvila  for  navigation,  but  the 
winding  course  of  the  river  rendered  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  bring  ships  to  Fontesvila,  and  the  plan  had  to 
be  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  direct  railway  to  Beira. 
For  native  purposes,  however,  the  Pungwe  forms  an 
excellent  means  of  communication.  In  1884  it  was 
descended  in  a  boat  from  Manica  by  Colonel  Paiva 
dAndrada. 
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Zambezi 


The  Zambezi  can  be  ascended  at  all  seasons  by  vessels 
drawing  10  ft.  as  far  as  Mashenga,  5  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  Chinde  branch  and  the  main  river. 
During  February  and  March  vessels  drawing  5  ft.  can 
reach  Tete,  and  those  drawing  8  ft.  could  probably  reach 
Chindio  ;  but  after  March  the  river  falls  rapidly,  and 
navigation,  especially  between  Mutarara  and  Lupata, 
becomes  difficult.  Steamers  drawing  not  more  than 
2|  ft.  then  ground  frequently  on  the  numerous  sand- 
banks. During  recent  years  the  navigation  of  the  river 
appears  to  have  changed  for  the  worse,  but  it  is 
possible  that  continuous  dredging  and  the  deepening 
of  canals  by  this  means,  wherever  the  sand-banks  are 
formed,  would  do  much  to  improve  the  river.  Moreover, 
much  doubtless  could  be  accomplished  by  planting  rushes 
and  gradually  raising  embankments  where  the  river 
spreads  itself  over  its  banks. 

Communication  with  Rhodesia. — An  exhaustive  report 
in  1903,  concerning  the  possibilities  of  the  river  as  a  means 
of  communication  with  Rhodesia,  indicated  that  from 
Chinde  to  a  point  about  30  miles  above  Tete  the  river 
could  be  navigated  by  gunboats,  steamers,  and  cargo- 
boats.  At  this  point,  where  the  Mezanangwa  (Musa- 
nangwe)  River  enters  the  Zambezi,  the  Quebra  Baco 
(Kebrabassa  or  Kabroabassa)  rapids  render  navigation  im- 
possible for  a  distance  of  about  75  miles,  although  even  this 
obstacle,  containing  sixty  rapids  in  a  distance  of  62  miles, 
was  successfully  overcome  by  carrying  the  boat  in  five 
places  where  navigation  was  absolutely  impossible.  With 
respect  to  these  rapids  Major  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons  was  of 
opinion  in  1901  that  by  means  of  a  canal  some  20  miles 
long,  directing  the  course  of  the  river  into  the  Meza- 
nangwa, the  difficulties  of  navigation  might  be  sur- 
mounted.    From  Chikoa,  about  75  miles  above  the  lower 
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end  of  the  rapids,  the  Portuguese  for  many  years  past 
have  had  boats,  carrying  about  3  tons  of  cargo,  running 
as  far  as  Zumbo,  the  Portuguese  frontier  post  near  to 
Feira,  the  Rhodesiarti-  customs  station.  From  Zumbo 
upward  (beyond  Portuguese  territory),  as  far  as  the  Kariba 
Gorge,  the  river  is  free  from  impediments  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  insignificant  rapids  which,  although  they  have 
been  successfully  passed  on  the  downward  journey  during 
flood  time,  would  nevertheless  render  it  impossible  to 
bring  a  heavily-laden  boat  up  stream.  This  section  of 
the  river  as  far  as  the  Karwua  rapids,  a  distance  of 
156  miles,  is  navigated  by  a  small  screw-steamer.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  impediments  to  navigation  might 
be  blasted  away  and  that  the  difficulties  in  the  Karwua 
rapids  could  be  removed  in  the  same  manner.  From  this 
point  to  the  Kariba  or  Livingstone  Gorge,  a  distance  of 
139  miles,  navigation  is  comparatively  easy,  but  for 
20  miles  through  the  Kariba  Gorge  there  is  a  series  of 
rapids,  said  to  be  of  no  great  consequence,  which  at 
present  make  navigation  extremely  difiicult  and  dangerous. 
Beyond  these  rapids,  however,  the  middle  Zambezi  for 
about  170  miles  is  sufficiently  deep  even  in  the  driest 
season  for  navigation,  and  offers  a  splendid  means  of  water 
communication  for  this  portion  of  Rhodesia.  In  connexion 
with  the  railways  discussed  on  pp.  412  seq.,  this  portion 
of  the  river,  and  probably  the  rest  as  far  as  Chikoa,  should 
form  a  valuable  economic  artery.  Between  the  Kariba 
Gorge  and  the  Molele  rapids  there  is  again  only  one 
serious  impediment  to  navigation.  This  is  the  Kansalo 
rapids,  formed  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  rock,  extending 
from  an  island  in  mid-stream  to  the  south  bank,  leaving 
a  narrow  channel  between  the  island  and  the  north  bank 
through  which  the  river  flows  in  an  extremely  swift 
stream.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  the  Quebra  Bago  rapids 
to  a  point  about  7  miles  from  Walker's  Drift  there  exists, 
except  for  the  rapids  at  Kariba  and  Kansalo,  a  navigable 
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waterway  of  about  600  miles,  and  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
blems of  the  future  will  be  to  render  this  river  freely 
navigable  and  to  link  it  with  the  main  arteries  of  railway 
traffic.  The  Zambezi,  with  its  great  tributaries,  the 
Kafue,  the  Luangwa,  the  Luena,  the  Kabompo,  and  the 
Lungwebungu  Rivers,  comprise  between  them  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  navigable  waterways  and  may 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  development  both 
of  Rhodesia  and  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  in  spite  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  lower  Zambezi. 

Shipping  on  the  Zambezi,  Shire,  and  Lakes. — A  large 
number  of  stern-wheel  steamers,  barges,  and  other  boats 
is  engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the  Zambezi.  The 
transport  companies  established  at  Chinde  are  the 
African  Lakes  Corporation,  the  British  Central  Africa 
Company,  and  the  Zambezia  Company.  The  two  former 
run  a  service  between  Chinde  and  Chindio,  where  the 
Central  Africa  and  Shire  Highlands  Railway  begins, 
while  the  last  runs  steamers  to  Tete  when  the  river 
is  navigable.  In  addition,  the  steamers  of  the  Zambezi 
Navigation  Company,  in  which  the  Sena  Sugar  Company 
possess  a  half  interest,  tow  sugar-barges  from  the  factories 
on  the  Zambezi  to  Chinde,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Beira  for 
shipment.  The  journey  from  Chinde  to  Chindio  occupies 
three  to  seven  days,  in  accordance  with  the  season  and 
the  state  of  the  river,  but  the  passage  down  stream  is 
made  in  two  or  three  days.  In  1910  there  were  134 
vessels  entered  on  the  shipping  register  at  Chiromo, 
which  was  then  the  terminus  on  the  Shire  of  the  Nyasa- 
land  Railway.  Of  these  19  were  British  steamers  and 
the  remainder  barges  of  varying  capacity.  There  were 
also  two  Portuguese  and  one  German  steamer.  In 
addition,  Portuguese  gunboats  are  permanently  stationed 
on  the  Zambezi  and  make  frequent  journeys  on  the 
river.  At  the  end  of  1914  there  were  202  steamers  and 
barges  on    the    Rivers    Zambezi   and    Shire.     Of  these 
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21  steamers  and  131  barges  were  British,  although  of 
these  10  steamers  and  53  barges  flew  the  Portuguese 
flag ;  the  rest  were  Portuguese.  The  tonnage  capacity 
of  these  boats  was  8,036,  giving  an  average  of  39  tons. 
The  amount  of  cargo  carried  by  the  British  vessels  was 
52,038  tons,  of  which  7,048  was  to  and  from  Nyasaland. 
The  number  of  launches,  lighters,  and  other  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  Zambezia  Company  in  .1914  was  as  follows  :— 


Stations 

Steam 

Launches 

Lighters 

Native 
Boats 

Wooden        Steel 

Wooden 

Steel 

Quelimane 
Andone  and 

1 

—                3 
6                4 

2 

8 

1 
8 

14 

Anguaze 
Chinde 

3 

—              11 

1 

2 

1 

Timbwe 



—              — 

1 

— 

2 

Bompona 
Chilomo 



—              — 

4 
1 



3 

5 

Mutarara 



—              — 

2 

— 

3 

Vila  Socage 
Tete 

1 

4                2 
2              — 

2 

7 

— 

14 
19 

5 

12              20 

28 

6 

61 

Total 


6 
36 

18 
8 
7 
6 
5 
23 
28 

132 


The  steamboats  were  the  Zamheze,  Chire,  Lupata, 
Luia,  and  Gen.  Couvreur,  and  the  following  were  the 
receipts  and  expenses  of  the  service,  receipts  from 
passengers  carried,  and  value  of  cargo  during  1915  : — 


Boat 


Zamheze 

Chire 

Lupata 

Luia ' 

Gen.  Couvreur 


Receipts 

£ 

3,050 

4,547 

155 

592 

1,299 


9,643 


Expenses 

£ 

2,636 
2,844 
598 
1,985 
1,346 


9,409 


Cargo 

Passengers 

£ 

£ 

2,172 

823 

2,751 

1,705 

146 

8 

382 

206 

1,255 

48 

6,706 

2,785 

The  Shire  River,  which  until  the  continuation  of  the 

1  This  vessel  alone  is  referred  to  in  a  report  of  1917.     She  is 
a  twin-screw  vessel,  carrying  50  tons   of  cargo,   147  ft.  long  and 


about  30  ft.  beam  ;  speed,  12  knots  ; 
is  only  used  in  the  flood  season. 


draught  when  loaded,  3  ft. :  she 
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railway  to  Chindio  formed  the  chief  means  of  communica- 
tion with  British  Nyasaland,  was  formerly  navigable  as 
far  as  Katunga,  where  rapids  impede  further  progress. 
Above  the  rapids  the  river  was  again  navigable  for 
shallow-draught  steamers  up  to  Lake  Nyasa.  On  this 
section  a  service  of  stern-wheelers  and  barges  was  main- 
tained, which  provided  transport  as  far  as  Fort  Johnston 
at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  the  conditions  of  navigation  have  changed  for 
the  worse  (see  p.  30).  By  the  end  of  1915  there  was 
every  indication  that  the  two  Government  barges  which 
were  still  maintained  on  the  upper  Shire  would  have 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  in  fact  the  river  became  entirely 
unnavigable  between  Liwonde  and  Fort  Johnston.  The 
marked  fall  in  the  level  of  the  Biver  Shire  had  already 
rendered  the  continuation  of  the  Shire  Highlands  Bail- 
way  to  the  Zambezi  a  necessity,  and,  now  that  the  upper 
Shire  is  also  useless  for  navigation,  difficulties  of  trans- 
port between  railhead  and  the  lake  will  make  the 
construction  of  the  northern  section  of  the  railway 
inevitable,  if  easy  communication  is  to  be  maintained 
with  the  rest  of  Nyasaland.  The  elaborate  plans  of  the 
African  Flotilla  Company,  in  which  the  Oceana  Consoli- 
dated Company  was  largely  interested  in  1899,  for 
extending  their  service  along  the  upper  Shire,  have  thus 
come  to  naught.  That  company  then  arranged  for  a 
continuous  service  up  the  Shire  across  Lake  Nyasa  from 
north  to  south,  as  well  as  for  navigation  on  Lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Mweru,  and  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  German  Government  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers  from  Chinde  to  German  territory 
east  of  Lake  Nyasa.  At  present  Lake  Nyasa  is  navi- 
gated by  steamers  which  leave  Fort  Johnston  and  call 
at  nine  or  more  British  stations  on  the  west  coast  and 
sometimes  at  the  Portuguese  stations  on  the  east  coast. 
Both  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Mweru  are  also  traversed 
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by  steamers  belonging  to  the  African  Lakes  Corporation 
and  the  Katanga  Company,  but  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered at  present  as  contributing  to  the  traffic  towards 
the  Zambezi,  although  such  was  the  original  intention 
of  the  African  Flotilla  Company. 

The  African  Lakes  Corporation,  generally  spoken  of 
as  the  Lakes  Company,  dates  from  1878,  but  was  only 
registered  in  its  present  form  in  1894.  It  has  an 
authorized  capital  of  £250,000,  and,  in  addition  to 
inland  navigation,  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rubber  in  Nyasaland  and  northern 
Rhodesia.  It  is  in  reality  an  outcome  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Mission  established  in  Nyasaland  in  1876, 
and  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  developing  British 
Nyasaland  by  establishing  trading  depots  and  providing 
for  the  necessary  transport  to  the  interior.  The  distance 
from  Mamoya  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Nyasa  to 
Fort  Johnston  is  about  320  miles,  and  to  Langenburg 
in  German  territory  about  10  miles  less.  From  Fort 
Johnston  to  Liwonde  by  road  is  45  miles,  from  thence 
to  Zomba  is  32  miles,  and  from  Zomba  to  Blantyre 
42  miles,  while  the  distance  by  rail  from  Blantyre  to 
Chindio  is  173  miles,  and  from  Chindio  to  Chinde 
110  miles.  The  total  distance  covered  in  a  journey  from 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Nyasa  to  the  Zambezian  port 
is  therefore  722  miles,  which  may  be  accomplished  in 
favourable  circumstances  in  six  or  seven  days,  the 
steaming  over  Lake  Nyasa  occupying  fifty  hours.  In 
1910  there  were  seven  steamers  on  the  lake,  two  of 
which  were  Government  vessels,  the  largest  one  being 
of  350  tons  displacement. 

Quelimane  River 

The  Quelimane  or  Rio  dos  Bons  Signaes,  which  is  used 
by  vessels  proceeding  to  the  port  of  Quelimane,  12  miles 
up  the  river,  was  at  one  time  in  communication  with 
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the  Zambezi  by  means  of  the  River  Mutu.  Through 
the  last  river,  at  least  during  six  months  in  the  year, 
there  used  to  be  constant  traffic  with  the  Zambezi, 
certainly  in  the  16th  century  and  probably  later,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Quelimane  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambezi,  The  Mutu,  however,  has 
continuously  become  narrower  until  it  is  now  little  better 
than  a  series  of  swamps  joined  together  by  a  small 
stream.  Only  when  the  Zambezi  is  in  flood  is  it  possible 
for  small  boats  to  proceed  over  this  route  to  the 
Zambezi. 

Mutu  Canal 

A  proposal  to  construct  a  waterway  from  Quelimane 
to  the  Zambezi  near  Vicente  by  utilizing  the  Mutu 
River  is  in  abeyance.  This  proposed  canal  was  begun 
in  1910,  when  the  Portuguese  Government  obtained 
a  dredger  and  began  the  deepening  of  the  channel.  This 
work  was  subsequently  abandoned,  but  in  view  of  the 
benefit  to  Quelimane  and  the  surrounding  district  of 
through  communication  with  the  Zambezi  it  is  probable 
that  the  project  will  be  carried  through  eventually.  In 
connexion  with  other  proposed  canals  in  the  Quelimane 
region  the  Mutu  waterway  would  be  of  "considerable 
service  in  developing  the  sugar  lands  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Zambezi.  Parallel  with  the  Mutu  runs  the 
Kwakwa  (Quaqua),  which  formerly  was  extensively  used 
by  travellers  proceeding  to  the  Zambezi.  This  river  is 
navigable  for  small  boats  as  far  as  Mopeia,  and  thus 
affords  direct  water  communication  with  Quelimane.  So 
far  as  Quelimane  is  concerned,  the  navigation  of  the  river 
presents  some  difficulties  which  militate  against  the  use- 
fulness of  the  port,  which  has  consequently  suffered  from 
the  competition  of  Chinde,  but  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  wharf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Point  Tangalane, 
where  the  boathouse  now  stands  (compare  p.  337). 
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Waterivays  In  Quelimane  District,  Maganja  da  Costa,  &c. 

Beyond  Quelimane  is  a  district  containing  numerous 
small  rivers  and  waterways  which  by  a  system  of  canal- 
ization might  be  put  to  use  in  the  development  of  the  dis- 
trict. More  particularly,  comparatively  small  engineering 
works  would  here  perform  a  useful  service  in  draining 
the  rich  alluvial  soil  and  adding  to  the  resources  of  a 
country  that  is  eminently  suited  for  plantation  purposes, 
particularly  for  sugar,  sisal,  and  coco-nuts.  Many  of  these 
areas  now  consist  of  what  are  practically  islands  sur- 
rounded by  swamp  and  small  streams  forming  a  net- 
work of  waterways  suitable  for  interior  navigation.  At 
present  navigation  is  possible  for  small  boats  over  the 
Muanange,  which  enables  traffic  to  be  maintained  be- 
tween Quelimane  and  the  Makuzi  or  Inyamakurra  River. 
The  latter  is  navigable  by  vessels  drawing  8  feet  for 
25  miles  as  fai'  as  Vila  Candida,  w^hile  ships  drawing 
15  feet  are  able  to  cross  the  bar.  Several  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  this  river  are  navigable  by  boats  for  small 
distances.  Moreover  the  Makuzi  is  navigable  over  60 
"or  70  miles  for  small  boats  as  far  as  the  boundary  of 
the  prazos  of  Boror  and  Nameduro,  and  communication  is 
stated  to  be  possible  during  the  rainy  season  with  the 
Likungo  Biver.  From  time  to  time,  however,  even  the 
Makuzi  is  closed  to  navigation.  This  happened  during 
1915,  when  the  receipts  of  the  Quelimane-Makivale  rail- 
way were  increased  largely  owing  to  this  cause.  Thirteen 
miles  south  of  the  Quelimane  the  Linde  is  navigable  for 
24  miles  as  far  as  Micaune,  and  thus  forms  a  valuable 
entry  to  the  Mahindo  prazo,  which  some  day  may  be  of 
considerable  service.  The  river  has  been  ascended  by 
several  gunboats  and  the  bar  can  be  crossed  by  vessels 
drawing  10  feet. 

The  communication  between  the  Makuzi  and  Likungo, 
if  it  really  exists  at  any  period  when  the  country  is  not 
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flooded,  is  by  means  of  the  Maali  River  and  a  short 
canal  to  Maroda,  which  by  being  continued  some  7  miles 
to  join  the  Puada  Hiver,  which  flows  into  the  Likungo, 
completes  the  connexion.  By  means  of  a  small  river 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Likungo,  indifferent  communica- 
tion is  possible  with  the  Mabela  (Mwabala)  and,  by 
way  of  its  afiluent  the  Erriu,  with  Arenga,  which  is 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  River  Raraga.  This  opens  up 
a  means  of  transport  by  a  slow  and  circuitous  route 
between  Makivale,  the  terminus  of  the  line  from  Queli- 
mane,  and  the  centre  of  the  district  known  as  Maganja 
da  Costa.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  under 
present  conditions  this  route  is  of  any  practical  utility. 
The  district  in  question,  however,  in  some  respects 
closely  corresponds  with  the  region  to  the  north  of 
Quelimane,  inasmuch  as  there  are  near  to  the  coast 
numerous  swamps  connected  by  waterways,  and  various 
small  rivers  finding  an  outlet  into  the  ocean.  Three 
of  them,  the  Likungo,  the  Mabela,  and  the  Raraga  are 
blind  rivers  which  cannot  be  entered  from  the  sea,  but 
the  Likungo  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  boats  for  eight  or 
ten  days'  journey,  but  this  can  only  be  during  the  rainy 
season.  Both  the  Raraga  and  the  Mabela  by  means  of 
affluents  communicate  with  the  Maganja  lake,  that  from 
the  Raraga  being  navigable  by  small  boats  at  any  time, 
and  that  from  the  Mabela  only  during  the  season  of 
floods.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  eventually  a  series 
of  canals  may  open  a  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Maganja 
country.  Farther  north  is  the  Moniga  or  Tijungo  River, 
which  has  a  good  estuary  containing  an  excellent 
anchorage  with  27  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  This  river 
has  several  navigable  tributaries  and  is  navigable  for 
a  considerable  distance  by  small  boats,  but  at  present 
the  whole  district  is  undeveloped  and  the  waterways  are 
only  used  by  the  natives  for  their  own  purposes.  Never- 
theless, in  view  of  the  known  timber  resources  of  the 
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region,   they  form  economic   assets  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Mozambique  District  and  Nyassa  Company's  Territory 

From  this  point  northwards  there  are  no  waterways 
that  can  be  considered  navigable  unless  for  small  native 
craft  at  the  most  favourable  season  of  the  year.  Certain 
rivers,  however,  such  as  the  Lardi,  Mluli  or  Angoche, 
Mwite,  Lurio,  and  Mfufi,  contain  anchorages  that  can  be 
entered  by  small  vessels  and  dhows,  while  there  are 
several  fine  bays  open  to  large  steamships,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  section  relating  to  ports.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  coastal  regions  north  of  the  River 
Moniga  do  not  offer  facilities  for  interior  navigation  even 
by  the  smallest  boats,  and  from  that  economic  point  of 
view  cannot  be  considered  of  special  importance.  In  the 
Nyassa  Company's  territory,  European  boats  have  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  the  Rovuma  for  a  few  miles  inland 
in  high  water.  Livingstone,  in  September  1862,  ascended 
the  river  about  120  miles.  But  native  craft,  though 
utilizing  this  river  and  the  Lujenda  to  some  extent  all 
the  year  round,  do  not  as  a  rule  make  long  journeys,  and 
both  rivers  have  frequent  rapids. 
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Roads  and  transport — Post-office  and  telegraphs. 

Eailways 

Area  mid  History  of  Baihvay  Interests 

In   no   respect    is    Portuguese    East   Africa    of    more 
importance   than   as   the   antechamber  to   the   immense 
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territory  lying  between  the  valley  of  the  Vaal  and  the 
basin  of  the  Congo,  and  even  extending  northwards  into 
the  latter  area.  The  configuration  of  the  land,  sloping 
eastward  towards  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  comparative 
proximity  of  that  highway  have  rendered  inevitable  the 
economic  drainage  of  the  interior  towards  the  south- 
eastern coasts  of  Africa  rather  than  to  the  western 
littoral.  This  economic  movement  has  taken  place  only 
in  recent  years.  It  has  been  at  once  quickened  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  Transvaal,  Rhodesia,  and  British 
Nyasaland,  and  retarded  by  the  vested  interests  of  the 
southern  ports  of  the  continent  and  the  system  of  rail- 
ways already  established  there. 

Until  the  end  of  1890  the  railways  of  South  Africa 
were  confined  to  the  then  British  colonies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  short  line  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Transvaal,  and  such  traffic  as  existed 
found  its  way  almost  exclusively  over  the  South  African 
system.  At  four  points  the  railways  terminated  almost 
on  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Boer  Republics,  which  for 
several  years  proved  barriers  to  further  progress.  The 
policy  of  obstruction,  due  in  part  to  distrust  of  British 
policy,  but  perhaps  more  to  the  conservatism  of  the 
older  generation,  was  eventually  overcome,  and  with  the 
breaking  down  of  the  political  barriers,  favoured  by  the 
reactionary  element  in  the  Transvaal,  the  value  of  Portu- 
guese territory  as  a  highway  to  the  coast  became  more 
and  more  evident.  It  appears  necessary,  therefore,  in 
the  present  chapter,  to  deal  in  some  detail  with  railways 
not  only  within  but  also  beyond  the  Portuguese  frontier.^ 

The  development  of  South  Africa  has  proceeded  in  the 
main  from  south-west  to  north-east,  following  the  natural 
avenues  of  advajice  imposed  by  the  configuration  of  the 
land.     At  the  same  time  development  to  a  lesser  degree 

'  See  Map  V. 
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has  proceeded  inland  from  Natal  towards  the  southern 
districts  of  the  Transvaal.  In  both  cases,  however,  this 
opening  of  the  interior  districts  has  ended  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  territory  lying  between  coastal  districts  already 
administered  by  European  powers  other  than  Great 
Britain,  and  has  resulted  in  the  driving  of  a  wedge 
towards  the  centre  of  Africa,  dependent,  owing  to  the 
previous  lack  of  coastal  routes,  for  its  external  com- 
munication upon  the  southern  harbours  of  the  continent. 
With  the  progress  of  industry  and  the  settlement  of  new 
districts  far  removed  fi-om  the  former  centres  of  popula- 
tion, the  political  boundaries  due  to  historical  development 
and  dijDlomatic  action  have  proved  insufficient  to  counter- 
act economic  needs,  even  if  that  were  desired. 

Lourenzo  Marques-Transvaal  Railiuay 

The  movement  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
the  Transvaal  to  Lourenzo  Marques  was  strengthened  by 
the  desire  of  the  Transvaal  authorities  to  secure  a  direct 
outlet  to  the  sea  independent  of  the  routes  through 
British  territory.  The  continuous  construction  of  rail- 
ways towards  the  Transvaal  presaged  the  ultimate 
dependence  of  the  Boer  Eepublics  upon  the  British 
system  for  their  external  communications,  and  it  became 
a  matter  of  Boer  policy  to  forestall  the  ultimate  advance 
of  the  southern  railway  system  into  Transvaal  territory 
by  establishing  communication  with  Delagoa  Bay.  At 
the  period  in  question  the  railway  to  Colesberg  was 
being  constructed  to  Bloemfontein,  which  was  reached 
on  December  17,  1890,  whence  it  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  Pretoria,  via  Kroonstad  and  G-ermiston,  on 
January  1,  1893.  At  the  same  tinae  a  railway  was  being 
constructed  eastwards  from  Braamfontein  (Johannesburg) 
to  Boksburg,  which  was  reached  on  March  17,  1890,  and 
westwards   to    Roodepoort    (November,    17,    1890),    and 
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thence  to  Krugersdorp,  which  was  reached  on  February 
10,  1891.  That  place,  however,  remained  a  terminus 
until  1896,  when  the  railway  was  carried  forward  to 
Frederickstad  (November  2,  1896)  and  thence  to  Klerks- 
dorp  (August  3,  1897),  but  was  not  joined  with  the  line 
northwards  to  Kimberley  and  Vryburg,  which  had  been 
reached  on  December  1,  1890,  until  1907.  The  railway 
which  had  reached  Ahwal  North,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Orange  Eiver,  in  1855  was  not  continued  over  the  border 
in  that  direction,  but  was  constructed  from  a  junction 
further  south  on  that  railway  through  Bethulie  to 
Springfontein,  a  town  on  the  line  already  running  to 
Bloemfontein,  in  1892.  The  railway  from  Durban  was 
not  carried  over  the  Transvaal  border  until  August  27, 
1895.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  these  advances  in 
order  to  realize  the  attitude  of  President  Kruger  towards 
the  railway  from  Lourenzo  Marques. 

As  early  as  1860  one  of  the  principal  merchants  at 
Delagoa  Bay,  realizing  the  ultimate  importance  of  that 
port,  suggested  the  construction  of  a  line  to  the  Zout- 
pansberg  District  in  the  north  of  the  Transvaal,  a  region 
in  which  the  natives  maintained  semi-independence  for 
another  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  1870  Messrs.  Fors- 
mann  and  Munich  petitioned  that  a  road  to  the  Transvaal,^ 
capable   of   supporting   steam   traction,    should   be   con- 
structed.    The  first  practical  step,  however,  was  taken  in 
1872,  when  Mr.  Moodie  obtained  the  first  concession  for 
a  railway,  which  was  subsequently  ceded  to  Mr.  Guzmann. 
In   1875  President  Burgers  proposed  to  the  Volksraad 
that  a  loan  of  £500,000  should  be  raised  in  Europe  for 
the   construction   of  a   narrow-gauge   line    to    Lourenzo 
Marques,  and  a  Convention  was  signed  at  Lisbon  in  1875 
in  which  the  Portuguese  Government  granted  the  con- 
cession to  Mr.  Moodie.    On  its  part  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment   treated   with    the    Lebombo    Eailway    Company, 
constituted  at  Pretoria,  but  no  capital  was  forthcoming. 
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Affairs  remained  thus  until  1882,  when,  on  October  17, 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship  was  concluded 
between  the  Transvaal  and  Portugal,  to  which  was  an- 
nexed a  protocol  regarding  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Lourenzo  Marques  to  the  Transvaal.  By  this  treaty 
reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  was  established  between 
Portuguese  East  Africa  and  the  Transvaal,  guarantees 
and  considerable  subventions  were  granted,  and  the 
Transvaal  Government  engaged  itself  to  continue  the 
line  in  the  direction  of  Pretoria.  Following  upon  this 
arrangement  the  Portuguese  Government  granted  a  new 
concession  to  a  Portuguese  group  upon  the  condition 
that  it  should  form  a  company  to  be  called  Caminho  de 
Ferro  de  Lourengo  Marquez  ao  Transvaal.  In  view  of 
the  impossibility  of  securing  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port in  Lisbon,  the  company  was  authorized  to  cede  its 
rights  to  Colonel  MacMurdo,  an  American  financier 
established  in  England. 

MacMurdo's  Railway. — MacMurdo,  after  some  diffi- 
culties, succeeded  in  constituting,  in  March  1885,  a 
company,  with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  which  took  the 
name  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  and  East  African  Eailway 
Company,  and  the  Portuguese  Government  reserved  to 
itself  the  right  of  acquiring  the  line  after  the  expiration 
of  35  years.  In  December  1887  the  railway  was  opened 
for  traffic  over  a  course  of  50  miles.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  delay  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal 
authorities,  due  largely  to  their  chagrin  at  not  having 
secured  control  over  the  Lourenzo  Marques  section  of  the 
railway,  the  necessary  connexions  were  not  proceeded 
with,  and  the  line,  therefore,  had  little  practical  utility 
as  a  means  of  intercommunication.  Moreover,  the  rail- 
way, which  had  been  •  constructed  by  the  English 
engineer,  Thomas  Tancred,  is  stated  to  have  been  built 
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impossible.  In  order  to  assure  its  existence  it  wag 
necessary  for  the  rails  to  penetrate  the  Transvaal  and 
to  reach  the  mining  centres. 

Krugers  Attitude. — This,  however,  President  Kruger 
did  his  best  to  prevent,  hoping  eventually  to  secure 
control  of  the  whole  railway.  By  representing  that  the 
Lourenzo  Marques  Eailway  stopped  short  at  a  point 
5|  miles  from  the  Transavaal  border,  he  managed  to  stop 
further  operations.  In  the  meantime,  within  the  Trans- 
vaal the  Netherlands  South  African  Eailway  Company 
(which  had  come  into  existence  on  June  21,  1887,  in 
consequence  of  the  power  delegated  by  the  Yolksraad  on 
May  27,  1885,  to  the  Executive  Council  to  grant  a  con- 
cession for  building  a  railway  from  the  Portuguese  border 
to  Nelspruit  and  Pretoria)  was  granted  the  right  to 
construct  a  line  to  the  Portuguese  border,  and  President 
Kruger  succeeded  in  placing  a  loan  with  the  firm  of 
Rothschild,  £2,000,000  of  which  were  to  be  put  into  the 
work;  of  railway  building.  Here  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  financial  administration  of  the  company  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  the  Transvaal, 
for,  when  granting  the  concession,  the  Government  had 
stipulated  that  of  the  surplus  profits  the  Transvaal 
authorities  were  entitled  to  85  per  cent.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  success  of  the  railways  the  Transvaal 
Government  was  not  called  upon  to  pay  anything  as 
guarantors,  but  received  instead  a  sum  of  £2,962,590 
during  the  years  1895-9. 

Completion  of  Railway. — It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  dispute  that  arose  with  the  executors  of  Colonel 
MacMurdo,  who  had  died  in  1889.  Protracted  negotia- 
tions had  taken  place  previous  to  that  event,  but  on 
June  23,  1889,  the  Portuguese  Government,  acting,  it 
has  been  suggested,  in  collaboration  with  the  Transvaal 
authorities,  withdrew  the  concession  and  seized  the  rail- 
way on  the  ground  of  the  non-construction  of  the  last 
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section  of  the  line,  and  itself  completed  the  5|  miles  to 
the  Transvaal  frontier.'^  At  the  same  time  the  Portu- 
guese granted  President  Kruger  the  preferential  tariffs 
for  which  he  had  been  contending,  and  the  line  from  the 
Transvaal  was  proceeded  with  on  September  24,  1889, 
although  practical  work  did  not  begin  until  May  of  the 
following  year.  An  amended  concession  was  granted  to 
the  Netherlands  South  African  Railway  Company  to 
build  and  work  lines  to,  and  connecting  with  lines  at, 
the  borders  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

Through  connexion  was  made  on  November  18,  1894, 
when  the  line  from  Pretoria  was  joined  with  the  railway 
from  the  Portuguese  border  at  Bronkhorstspruit.  In  the 
meantime  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company  had  been 
granted  permission  to  build  its  own  wharf  at  Lourenzo 
Marques  and  to  transport  the  material  required  for  the 
construction  of  its  railways  over  the  Portuguese  line  by 
its  own  trains. 

Before  this  date  the  so-called  Randtram  had  been 
constructed  by  the  Netherlands  Company.  The  con- 
cession for  this  railway  from  Johannesburg  to  Boksburg 
had  been  granted  on  July  20,  1888,  and  extended  in 
1889  for  the  section  Johannesburg— Krugersdorp  and 
Johannesburg  -  Springs.  The  section  Johannesburg  - 
Boksburg  was  opened  for  public  traflfic  on  March  17, 
1890.  All  the  materials  for  this  line  had  been  trans- 
ported by  ox-wagons  from  Kimberley  and  Ladysmith  to 
Johannesburg.  The  section  Boksburg  —  Springs  was 
opened  on  October  13,  1890,  and  the  section  Johannes- 
burg—Krugersdorp  on  February  10,  1891,  on  which  date 
the  whole  of  the  Randtram,  50  miles,  was  opened  for 
public  traffic.  The  construction  of  this  line  had  a  great 
eiFect  upon  the  mining  industry. 

'  The  question  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Swiss 
Government,  who  granted  the  British  and  American  shareholders 
15^000,000  francs  as  compensation  for  their  outlay. 
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Before  the  completion  of  the  Pretoria-Portuguese 
frontier  section,  work  was  begun  on  the  railway  from 
Johannesburg  to  Pretoria,  which  was  completed  on 
January  1,  1893,  and  the  whole  line,  Pretoria-Delagoa 
Bay,  was  officially  opened  for  public  traffic  on  January  1, 
1895,  when  the  running-powers  contract  of  the  Cape 
Government  Eailways  over  the  section  Vaal  River- 
Pretoria-Johannesburg  automatically  ceased,  and  the 
dispute  arose  which  led  to  the  closing  of  the  Vaal  Kiver 
at  Viljoen's  Drift  to  the  import  of  goods  by  the  Cape 
Government. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  completion  of  the  Lourenzo 
Marques-Transvaal  Railway  was  not  only  to  stimulate 
the  transit  trade  passing  through  Portuguese  territory, 
but  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  Lourenz®  Marques, 
which  became  the  most  important  port  between  Durban 
and  Suez. 

Physical  Comparison  of  Lourenzo  Marques  and 
Durban  Routes. — Natural  conditions  indicate  Lourenzo 
Marques  as  the  most  important  outlet  for  the  Transvaal. 
Not  only  is  the  distance  from  Lourenzo  Marques  much 
less  than  from  the  other  South  African  ports,  but  tbe 
cost  of  railway  haulage  is  less  owing  to  the  comparative 
absence  of  steep  gradients.  In  the  latter  respect  the  line 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  railway  "from  Durban. 
In  Natal  there  is  a  succession  of  heavy  gradients  and 
sharp  curves.  The  following  tables,  though  not  specifi- 
cally indicating  the  heaviest  gradients  on  the  two  railways, 
give  the  elevations  of  the  principal  places  on  each,  and 
a  comparative  view  of  the  two  routes  of  ascent  to  the 
central  plateau  : 
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Natal  Railway 


Township 

Height 
in  feet 

Distance  in 

'miles  from 

last-mentioned 

station 

Rise  or 

decline{  — ) 

in  feet 

Rise  or 

decline{  — ) 

in  feet 

per  Tnile 

Durham  . 

0 







Malvern 

558 

10 

558 

55 

Pinetown 

1,125 

7 

567 

81 

Inchanga 

.       2,065 

22 

1,060 

48 

Camperdown 

2,497 

9 

432 

48 

Thornville 

.       3,006 

12 

509 

42 

Pietermaritz- 

burg     . 

2,218 

11 

-788 

-71 

Hilton  Road 

3,702 

11 

1,484 

135 

Dargle  Road 

3,477 

13 

-225 

-17 

Balgowan 

4,183 

10 

706 

70 

Nottingham 

Road   . 

4,807 

7 

624 

89 

Mooi  River 

4,556 

13 

-251 

-19 

Estcourt . 

3,833 

19 

-723 

-38 

Ladysmith 

3,284 

44 

-549 

-12 

Elandslaagte 

3,614 

16 

330 

20 

Waschbank 

3,525 

12 

-89 

-7 

Haltingspruit . 

4,298 

21 

773 

37 

Newcastle 

3,890 

29 

-408 

-14 

Ingogo     . 

4,064 

15 

174 

11 

Charlestown    . 

5,386 

21 

1,322 

63 

Volksrust 

5,429 

4 

43 

11 

Standerton 

5,022 

60 

-407 

-8 
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LouBBNzo  Marques  Railway 


rn        7  ■  Height 

fownsUp         .^J^^^ 


Distance  in       ^ -^g  ^ 

mdesfrom  ^^.n^ei- 
last-mentwned     ^^^  j^^ 


station 


Lourenzo 

Marques 
Mafcolla   . 

33 

148 

13 

Incomafci 

380 

37 

Ressano  Gai-ci; 

1         443 

5 

Komati  Poort 

617 

3 

Oorsprong 

Hectorspruit 

Malelane 

1,112 

1,040 

.       1,194 

12 
6 

27 

Kaafmuiden 

.       1,342 

12 

Krokodilpoort 

Nelspruit 

Alkmaar 

.        1,820 

2,342 

.       2,473 

12 
14 
12 

Elandshoek 

.       2,916 

14 

Godwanrivier 

3,214 

9 

Waterval  Ond 

en    4,249 

19 

Waterval  Bov( 

;n     4,835 

5 

Maehadodorp 
Dalmanutha 

5,317 
.       5,976 

8 
10 

Belfast     . 

.       6,452 

9 

Wonderfonteii 

1       6,052 

13 

Pan 

.       5,537 

16 

Middelburg 
Witbank 

.       4,979 
.       5,322 

13 
22 

115 

232 

63 

174 

495 

-72 

154 

148 

478 

523 

131 

443 

298 

1,035 

606 

482 

659 

476 

-400 

-515 

-558 

351 


Rise  or 

decline  {-) 

in  feet 

'per  mile  - 


9 

6 

13 

58 

41 

-12 

6 

12 

39 

37 

11 

32 

33 

54 

121 

60 

66 

53 

-31 

-33 

-43 

16 


Stations  in  Portuguese  Territory. — The  following  are 

the  stations  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  on  the  Lourenzo 

Marques-Transvaal  Railway : 

Distance  from 
Lourenzo  Marques 

0  miles 


Station 


Lourenzo  Marques 
Machava    . 
Matolla 
Pessene 


6 
13 

34 
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Station 

Distance  from 
Lourenzo.  Marques 

Moamba     . 

33  miles 

Movene 

43     „ 

Chanculo  . 

•         .         47     „ 

Incoqiati    . 

.         .         .         50     „ 

Ressano  Garcia  . 

55     „ 

Gav,ge.—The  gauge  is  the  South  African  standard  gauge 
of  3  ft.  6  in. 

The  Waterval  Deviation. — The  Lourenzo  Marques  rail- 
way, as  at  first  constructed,  encountered  between  Waterval 
Onden  and  Waterval  Boven  a  very  steep  gradient,  which 
necessitated  the  use  of  rack  engines.  With  the  utmost 
expedition  their  capacity  was  only  2,500  tons  per  day, 
and  as  a  consequence  serious  congestion  occurred  on  the 
line  both  above  and  below  the  rack.  In  1906,  therefore, 
a  deviation  was  decided,  upon,  which  increased  the  length 
of  the  line  by  4|  miles,  but  only  at  three  points  exceeds 
the  ruling  gradient  of  1  in  50 ;  the  rack  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  a  double  change  of  engines  are 
dispensed  with,  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  whole 
line  is  substantially  increased. 


Distances  from  Lourenzo  Marques 

The  following  are  the  distances  from  the  South  African 
ports  to  Johannesburg : 

Cape  Town,  via  Mafeking         .         .         .  957  miles 

„         „       via  Bloemfontein   .         .         .  1,011 

Port  Elizabeth 712 

East  London      ....                   .  665 

Durban 482 

Lourenzo  Marques,  via  Pretoria         .         .  394 

„            „           via  Witbank-Brakpan  365 

The  distances  from  Lourenzo  Marques  to  the  principal 

centres  in  South  Africa  are  illustrated  in  the  following 

A  a  2 
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table,  which   also    illustrates  the    mileage    between   the 
different  points  : 


Lourenzo  Marques 

Komatipooi't 

m 

Barberton 

77 

13S 

Machadodorp 

128 

135 

19S 

Middelburg 

61 

188 

196 

2U 

Pretoria 

95 

159 

283 

291 

m 

Johannesburg 

46 

111 

172 

299 

807 

m 

Pietersburg 

223 

177 

272 

334 

460 

468 

526 

Klerksdorp 

340 

117 

163 

228 

289 

416 

424 

m 

Kroonstadt 

68 

341 

134 

180 

229 

292 

424 

424 

482 

Bloemfontein 

128 

196 

477 

262 

290 

356 

418 

644 

552 

610 

Durban 

505 

405 

472 

689 

482 

509 

576 

527 

640 

649 

701 

Heidelberg 

440 

287 

159 

158 

202 

41 

71 

136 

197 

324 

332 

390 

Standerton 

72 

368 

359 

231 

230 

310 

113 

143 

208 

269 

396 

404 

462 

Kimberley 

422 

350 

610 

105 

238 

192 

486 

309 

355 

420 

481 

608 

616 

674 

East  Londoni507 

761 

689 

907 

402 

530 

606 

880 

665 

692 

761 

824 

949 

957 

1,016 

Port  Elizabethi    5i7 

485 

809 

737 

955 

450 

578 

646 

919 

712 

742 

807 

868 

995 

1,003 

1,061 

Messina 

1,087 

1,037 

700 

488 

416 

854 

635 

525 

508 

168 

391 

345 

440 

513 

455 

378 

436 

Cape  1,348 

66i 

8S? 

647 

1,070 

998 

7,255 

750 

878 

889 

1,180 

957 

1,003 

1.068 

1,129 

/,256 

l,26i 

1,322 

Town 

In  the  case  of  Pretoria  and  stations  in  the  northern 
portions  of  the  Transvaal  the  distances  of  the  Portuguese 
port  are,  of  course,  even  less  in  comparison  than  those  to 
Johannesburg,  that  to  Pretoria  being  only  349  miles 
against  509  miles  from  Durban. 


Competitive  Traffic  Question 

Delagoa  Bay  favoured  hy  Netherlands  Railway. — 
Down  to  1901  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Transvaal 
administration  that  traffic  should  be  sent  to  Lourenzo 
Marques.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  its  natural  advantages 
Delagoa  Bay  was  in  a  peculiarly  favoured  position,  and  at 
one  time  it  seemed  possible  that  the  port  would  receive 
almost  the  whole  of  the  traffic  from  and  to  the  Transvaal. 
The  main  consideration  then  influencing  the  railway 
authorities  was  not  which  was  the  cheapest  or  the  shortest 
route  for  the  traffic,  but  which  was  the  route  over  which 
it  was  most  profitable  for  the  railway  company  to  carry 
the  goods  traffic.  Until  the  occupation  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  by  the  British  forces,  the 
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factor  determining  the  course  of  railway  traffic  was  the 
desire  of  the  Netherlands  Railway  Company,  the  then 
owner  of  the  lines  in  the  Transvaal,  to  secure  the  largest 
possible  financial  benefit  by  utilizing  the  largest  mileage 
of  their  own  system,  and  therefore  by  using  Lourenzo 
Marques  as  the  importing  and  exporting  harbour. 

Conjiicting  Railivay  Administration. — The  administra- 
tion of  the  South  African  railways  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  four  different  authorities.  The  railways  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  were  State  property,  and  each  was  con- 
trolled by  its  own  Government,  which  was  answerable  to 
all  the  interests  concerned,  and  responsible,  therefore,  for 
holding  the  balance  between  them.  By  arrangements 
with  the  Orange  Free  State  the  railways  of  Cape  Colony 
were  thrown  across  the  border  of  the  former  State,  and  by 
May  1892  goods  were  being  unloaded  at  Viljoen's  Drift, 
within  30  miles  of  Johannesburg.  For  a  short  period, 
therefore,  the  arrangement  between  Cape  Colony  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  placed  the  former  in  a  position  of 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  Witwatersrand  trade.  By  May 
1894,  however,  through  trains  were  running  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  Johannesburg,  and  in  1895  a  conference  was  held 
at  Cape  Town  of  all  the  railway  authorities  of  South 
Africa  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  management  of  the 
Netherlands  Railway  Company  was  in  a  position  to 
dictate  the  course  of  the  traffic,  as  the  mastery  naturally 
remained  in  the  hands  of  those  who  held,  not  the  greater 
part  of  the  railway  mileage,  but  the  ends  of  the  three 
railway  systems  running  to  the  Transvaal.  The  Con- 
ference broke  down  and  the  virtual  control  of  the  position 
remained  with  the  Netherlands  Railway. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  1897,  the  Government  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  took  over  and  proceeded  to  work  the 
lines  within  their  own  territory,  and  three  State  railway 
administrations  were  then  at  the  same  time  competing 
for  the  Transvaal  traffic:  though  obviously  the  interests 
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of  the  Orange  Free  State  remained  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  Cape  ports  in  matters  of  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  already  indicated,  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
Transvaal  railways  lay  with  Delagoa  Bay  and  Durban,  as 
these  two  routes  offered  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
matter  of  railway  haulage  to  the  Netherlands  Railway 
Company.  The  position  becomes  apparent  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  mileage  utilized  by  the  Netherlands  Company. 
In  forwarding  goods  from  Delagoa  Bay  rates  were  paid  to 
the  Netherlands  Eailway  Company,  in  which  the  Transvaal 
Government  were  deeply  interested,  over  a  distance  of 
341  miles  of  railway  on  traffic  from  Delagoa  Bay,  as 
opposed  to  178  miles  on  goods  from  Durban,  and  only 
49  miles  on  traffic  from  the  Cape  ports. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  settled  British  government 
in  the  Boer  States,  therefore,  it  became  a  primary  object 
of  the  administration  to  neutralize,  so  far  as  possible,  this 
considerable  advantage  in  favour  of  the  foreign  port.  On 
the  occupation  of  the  repiibhcs  the  railways  were  taken 
over  and  operated  by  the  new  administration,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  steps  taken  by  Lord  Milner  was  to  secure  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  systems  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal  under  one  railway  administration. 
The  question  of  railway  rates  became  a  matter  of  public 
policy  in  which  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony 
as  a  whole,  and  not  as  separate  entities,  were  intimately 
concerned,  and  the  pooling  of  railway  resources  when  the 
Central  South  African  Eailways  came  into  being  imme- 
diately got  rid  of  the  preferential  position  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  the  Netherlands  Eailway.  Out  of  the  distances 
over  the  final  section  of  the  railways  the  Central  South 
African  Eailways  controlled  383  miles  of  the  667  fi-om 
Johannesburg  to  East  London  and  715  miles  from 
Johannesburg  to  Port  Elizabeth  ;  as  against  178  miles 
of  the  485  miles  to  Durban  and  341  miles  of  the  394  miles 
to  Lourenzo  Marques.    It  therefore  became  to  the  interest 
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of  the  administration  of  the  Central  South  African  Rail- 
ways that  traffic  should  be  sent  over  the  longer  route 
through  the  Orange  Biver  Colony,  and  but  for  other 
factors  the  position  of  Lourenzo  Marques  would  have 
been  more  detrimentally  affected  than  it  was. 

Modus  Vivendi,  1901. — In  order  to  prevent  a  tariff 
war,  and  to  secure  to  the  British  ports  the  trade  which 
was  considered  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  British 
colonies,  the  Modus  Vivendi  of  December  18,  1901, 
between  the  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Governor-General  of  Mozambique,  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tariffs  then  in  force  and  for  their  modifi- 
cation, if  necessary,  so  as  to  preserve  the  proportionate 
relationship  which  existed  between  the  various  ports 
before  the  South  African  War. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  colonies  as  a 
whole,  however,  the  position  was  still  unsatisfactory. 
Complication  arose  from  the  fact  that  no  one  administra- 
tion owned  the  whole  of  any  of  the  routes  by  which  traffic 
for  the  inland  colonies  must  travel.  The  Central  South 
African  Railways,  owning  the  last  sections, could  practically 
control  the  direction  of  the  traffic,  aad  left  to  itself  the 
administration  could  have  manipulated  tariffs  so  as  to 
send  the  whole  of  this  traffic  over  the  383  miles  of  rail  in 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  leading  to  Port 
Elizabeth  and  East  London,  or  over  the  341  miles  on  the 
way  to  Lourenzo  Marques.  But  other  interests  intervened 
and  compromise  was  arrived  at.  Moreover,  the  position 
was  not  entirely  determined  by  the  length  of  railway 
haulage  or  the  nature  of  the  gradients  within  any  one 
territory,  for  other  factors  had  their  influence  in  causing 
the  merchant  to  prefer  one  port  of  entry  over  another. 
Apart  from  harbour  dues  and  other  subsidiary  factors,  the 
question  of  ocean-transit  played  a  large  part  in  influencing 
the  course  of  traffic.  The  unit  of  charge  on  a  ship  is  in 
many  cases  different  from  that  of  a  railway.    Where  traffic 
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is  bulky  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  sea  freight  is  usually 
calculated  according  to  the  amount   of  room  the  goods 
occupy,  and  not  according  to  their  weight.     On  the  rail- 
way, though  bulk  is  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  rates, 
the  unit  of  charge  is  the  ton.     In  the  case  of  very  bulky 
traffic,  therefore,  which  is  comparatively  light  in  weight, 
it  pays  the  merchant  better  to  reduce  the  sea  journey  and 
increase  the  journey  by  rail.     Thus  traffic  of  this  descrip- 
tion tends  to  be  brought  through  the  Cape  ports,  while 
heavy  traffic  of  relatively  small  bulk  more  naturally  goes 
via  Durban  or  Lourenzo  Marques.     On  the  other  hand 
the  interest  of  the  shipping  companies  to  carry  traffic  as 
far  as  possible,  coupled  with  the  total  shorter  mileage  in 
favour  of  Delagoa  Bay,  largely  neutralized  the  factor  of 
the  longer  distance  over  the  Central  South  African  Rail- 
ways,, when  traffic  was  sent  via  the  Cape  ports,  and  com- 
pelled the  administration  to  fix  their  rates  more  or  less  in 
favour  of  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Durban.     The  fact  that 
by  uniting  the  railways  of  the  two  inland  colonies  Lord 
Milner  had  wiped  out  one  of  those  lines  of  division,  so  far 
as  transport  was  concerned,  and  created  a  new  system 
which  provided  a  route  to  Johannesburg  from  the  Cape 
ports,  in  which  the  Central  South  African  Railways  were 
interested  to  the  extent  of  55  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  as 
contrasted  with  the  7  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  over  the 
Cape  route,  which  was  all  that  the  Netherlands  Railway 
previously  had  controlled,  was  not,  in  itself,  sufficient  to 
secure  for  the  Cape  ports  the  advantages  that  they  desired. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Central  South  African  Railways 
had  worked  entirely  in  their  own  interests  at  this  period, 
and  had  not  considered  those  of  the  rest  of  British  South 
Africa,  it  would  have   paid   them   better   to  have  used 
Delagoa  Bay  than  any  other  port.    This  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows  :  if  during  1905  the  whole  of  the  traffic  which 
reached    Johannesburg   and.   Germiston    through  British 
ports — which  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  of  the 
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tonnage  to  the  Transvaal  via  British  ports — had  been 
imported  through  Delagoa  Bay,  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Central  South  African  Railways  would  have  been  swelled 
by  some  £200,000. 

Amalgamation  of  South  African  Railways. — It  became, 
therefore,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  British  policy  to  secure 
the  amalgamation  of  all  the  railways  within  the  territory 
of  the  present  Union,  and  this  reform  was  achieved  undei 
Lord  Selborne.  It  became  apparent  that  intercolonial 
relations  in  South  Africa  could  never  be  really  harmonious 
until  the  separate  colonies  surrendered  their  right  to  do 
what  they  liked  with  their  own  sections  of  the  through 
lines  inland,  and  until  some  central  authority  was  con- 
stituted that  could  determine  the  many  questions  that 
continuously  arose,  and  were  a  constant  source  of  friction. 
With  the  union  of  all  the  railways  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  central  authority  to  adjust  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  different  ports,  the  consumers,  and  the  tax-payers, 
so  far  as  such  could  be  reconciled  by  the  manipulation 
of  railway  rates.  And,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  had 
Portuguese  East  Africa  not  held  a  controlling  interest, 
owing  to  the  surplus  of  labour  in  that  country  which  the 
Transvaal  so  urgently  needed,  doubtless  not  even  the 
superiority  of  a  shorter  railway  route  to  Delagoa  Bay 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  for  that  port  its 
natural  share  of  the  through  trafiic.  The  port  would 
have  been  penalized  because  it  happened  to  be  a  foreign 
and  not  a  British  possession. 

This  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  Lord  Selborne's 
Memorandum  on  the  Mutual  Relations  of  the  South 
African  Colonies  :  '  Had  the  whole  railway  system  of 
South  Africa  for  the  last  twenty  years  grown  up  under 
the  control  of  a  national  government,  sooner  or  later 
a  line  would  have  been  built  to  Delagoa  Bay ;  but  a 
government  which  was  responsible  for  all  the  ports  and 
railways  of  British  South  Africa  could  not  possibly  have 
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afforded  to  have  developed  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  sacrifice  of 
its  own  invested  capital.  It  would  never  have  diverted 
so  much  of  the  inland  traffic  from  its  own  ports  to  buUd 
up  a  foreign  community  beyond  its  frontiers.  Unfortu- 
nately the  railways  of  South  Africa  did  not  grow  up 
under  a  national  government,  but  were  constructed  not 
merely  in  competition  with,  but  almost  in  the  spirit  of 
hostility  against,  one  another.  South  African  trade  has 
in  consequence  gone  to  foster  Delagoa  Bay  and  has  built 
up  valuable  interests  there,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to 
leave  these  factors  out  of  account.'  The  position  called 
for  compromise,  and  this  was  secured  finally  by  the 
extension  of  the  Modus  Vivendi  into  the  Convention  of 
1909. 

Tlie  Convention  o/1909. — The  Trans vaal-Mozarnbique 
Convention  of  1909,  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  that 
'  the  two  Governments  will  mutually  and  in  consultation 
with  each  other  devise  and  put  into  operation  means  and 
methods  for  facilitating  and  developing  both  the  import 
and  export  traflSc  to  and  from  the  Transvaal  via  Lourenzo 
Marques ',  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  Joint  Board  of 
four  delegates,  two  being  representative  of  each  Govern- 
ment. One  of  the  representatives  of  Mozambique  is  chair- 
man. The  principal  duties  of  the  Board  are  summarized 
as  follows :  (1)  To  regulate  any  changes  in  existing  port, 
municipal,  or  other  charges  affecting  import  traffic;  (2) 
to  prepare  estimates  of  capital  expenditure  considered 
necessary  for  increasing  port  facilities  ;  (3)  to  suggest 
methods  for  raising  the  requisite  capftal  and  executing 
improvements.  In  respect  of  the  regulation  of  charges, 
the  Board  is  directed  to  make  from  time  to  time  such 
alterations  as  will  secure  to  the  competing  ports  certain 
defined  proportions  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  com- 
petitive area.  The  Convention  is  in  force  for  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  signature,  and  thereafter  until  denounced 
by  either  party. 
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The  competitive  area  is  defined  in  the  Convention,  and 
shown  on  Map  VI  accompanying  this  volume,  as  meaning 
'  the  area  between  the  stations  Pretoria,  Springs,  Ger- 
miston,  Vereeniging,  Klerksdorp,  inclusive ',  and  it  there- 
fore includes  Johannesburg.  The  chief  competing  ports  are 
Lourenzo  Marques,  Durban  in  Natal,  and  the  Cape  ports 
of  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth.  The  Convention  pro- 
vides that  if  Lourenzo  Marques  fails  to  obtain  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  transit  traffic  the  Grovernment  of  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  shall  have  the  right  to  claim  the  read- 
justment of  railway  rates,  and  if  the  percentage  for  the 
port  rises  above  55  per  cent,  the  Transvaal  Grovernment 
(or,  now,  the  Union  Government)  shall  have  the  same 
right.  The  percentage  apportioned  to  Durban  is  30  and 
that  to  the  Cape  ports  a  maximum  of  20  and  a  minimum 
of  15. 

The  annexed  diagram  (p.  380)  shows  how  far  from  realiza- 
tion the  premised  conditions  have  been.  The  issue  lies,  in  the 
main,  between  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Durban.  '  During 
the  first  three  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Convention, 
the  divisions  of  traffic  favoured  Lourenzo  Marques. 
Accordingly,  rate  adjustments  were  resorted  to,  and  traffic 
was  more  or  less  largely  diverted  to  the  other  ports.  Seven 
adjustments  of  rates  have  been  made  in  all,  the  last  one 
in  August  1912,  which,  however,  was  so  drastic  as  -to 
raise  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities.  That  these  apprehensions  were  not  entirely 
unfounded  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  before  the  war  the 
tonnage  of  competitive  area  traffic  handled  at  Lourenzo 
Marques  frequently  fell  below  the  minimum  stipulated  in 
the  Convention  ;  while  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  August 
1914,  it  instantlv  fell  below  the  minimum ',  and  the 
position  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction  there.  Negotia- 
tions have  taken  place  between  the  Portuguese  and  Union 
authorities,  but  the  view  has  been  taken  that  the  condi- 
tions are  abnormal  and  due  to  the  war,  which  is  evidently 
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the  case  in  some  measure,  inasmuch  as  (for  example)  '  a 
fairly  large  portion  of  the  competitive  area  trade  came  to 
Lourenzo  Marques  in  German  ships,  which  are  not  now 
running'.  On  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  a  revision 
of  shipping  charges  to  the  Union  ports,  '  the  main  effect 
of  which  was  to  increase  the  difference  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton 
between  Durban  and  Delagoa  Bay  to  5s.  per  ton  ;'  in  some 
cases  this  difference  may  rise  to  12s.  6d.  per  ton.  '  This 
meant  that  Durban  would  naturally  be  preferred  to 
Delagoa  Bay  for  the  deloading  of  treaty  traffic,  and  that 
vessels,  consequently,  v^^ould  not  be  required  to  proceed 
beyond  Durban.  It  is  calculated  that  the  elimination 
of  Lourenzo  Marques  as  a  port  of  call  enables  a  boat  on 
the  run  from  Great  Britain  to  South  Africa  [West 
African  route]  to  get  in  one  extra  complete  journey  per 
year,  thus  increasing  its  earning  capacity  enormously.'  ^ 

But  in  September  1916a  new  factor  appeared.  Hitherto 
the  problem  was  concerned  with  (1)  railway  rates,  con- 
trolled by  the  Joint  Board  ;  (2)  shipping  rates,  controlled 
by  the  shipping  companies.  Now  came  a  heavy  increase 
in  harbour  tariffs  in  the  Union,  in  order  to  make  the 
Union  ports  self-supporting  and  independent  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  Union,  A  similar  increase  was  not  applied 
in  the  case  of  Ijourenzo  Marques,  and  signs  were  at 
once  apparent  that  the  advantage  thus  obtained  by  that 
port  would  direct  trade  towards  it  and  away  from 
Durban.  In  1918,  however,  the  rates  on  the  Lourenzo 
Marques  railway  were  increased  by  a  terminal  charge  of 
Id.  per  100  lb.  (Is.  8c?.  per  metric  ton),  and  wharf  dues 
were  raised  to  2s.  per  ton. 

Effect  of  Bate  Adjustments. — At  the  time  of  the 
agreement  of  1909  it  was  understood  that  the  percent- 
age of  the  commercial  seaborne  trade  through  the  Cape 

1  The  quoted  passages  in  this  paragraph  are  from  The  Delagoa 
Directory,  Lourenzo  Marques,  1917. 
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ports  and  Durban  should  be  increased  prior  to  the  Union. 
With  this  object  in  view,  slight  reductions  were  made  in 
the  rates  from  the  Cape  ports  and  Durban  on  July  1, 
1909.  These  alterations  did  not  produce  a  decrease 
in  the  trade  through  Lourenzo  Marques,  as  is  shown 
hereunder. 


Percentages  for  the  Ditto 

six  montJis  ended 
June  30,  1909 


Dec.  31,  1909 


Lourenzo  Marques     .  64-4  67-4 

Durban     ...  21-9  21-8 

Cape  ports         .         .  13-7  10-8 

Owing  to  the  result  of  the  adjustment  of  rates  made 
on  July  1, 1909,  the  authorities  of  the  three  administrations 
decided  to  make  reductions  in  the  rates  from  the  Natal 
and  Cape  ports  on  Jan.  1,  1910,  more  generous  than  those 
granted  on  the  previous  occasion,  but  the  percentage  of 
trade  passing  through  Delagoa  Bay  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  increase,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

Percentages  for  six  t,  • , , 

,7  7       7  XJIaiZO 

months  ended  t        oa  i  nnn 

Z)ec.31,1909  JnneZO,im 

Lourenzo  Marques     .  67.4  69-8 

Durban     .  .  21-8  21-0 

Cape  ports         .         .  10-8  9-2 

On  July  1,  1910,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  Union 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  achieving  the  diversion 
of  trade  contemplated  in  the  agreement  of  February  1909, 
a  further  reduction  was  made  in  the  rates  from  the  Union 
ports.  This  did  not  bring  about  the  entire  diversion 
required  by  the  Union  authorities,  but  nevertheless  tended 
to  reduce  the  proportion  of  trade  through  Lourenzo 
Marques  : 
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Percentages  for  six  ^ ... 

months  ended  r.      n-,^-,r^-,n 

June  30,  1910  ^^^-  ^^'  ^^lO 

Lourenzo  Marques    .  69-8  63-5 

Durban     .         .  21-0  36-5 

Cape  ports         .         .  9-3  11-0 

A  further  adjustment  was  made  on  Jan.  1,  1911,  with 
the  following  eifect : 

Percentages  for  six  n  ■. , 

(7  7    7  JyXZtO 

Tnonths  ended  r        on  t  r^m 

Dec.  31,  1910  "^^^^  ^^'  1^11 

Lourenzo  Marques     .  63-5  61-1 

Durban     .         .         .  36-5  37-1 

Cape  ports        .         .  11-0  11-8 

In  August  1912  another  rate-adjustment  was  made, 
although  at  that  date  the  tiansit  trade  through  Lourenzo 
Marques  had  fallen  below  the  stipulated  maximum  and 
stood  at  54-46.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  was  as 
follows  : 

Percentages  for  six  r.  • , , 

months  ended  r         on  i  m  o 

June  30,  1911  ^^^^^  ^^'  ^^^^ 

Lourenzo  Marques    .  611  51-5 

Durban     .         .         .  37-1  33-3 

Cape  ports         .         .  11-8  15-3 

The  following  table  indicates  the  rates-preferences  of 

Lourenzo  Marques  over  Durban  and  East  London  as  they 

were  before  July  1, 1909,  and  the  reductions  made  therein 

since  that  date : 

I               II  III  IV,V,VI         VII            VIII 

Inter-  ■^"**'"'        -^OMsr/s,  j„^  g^t^^  Fencing 

Normal           ,.  ,  mediate  Rough  B,  ^„^j.,„.          and 

medtate  ^  Rough  6  P'^"^'""'  feHUizers 

s.  d.  s.    d.  s.    d.  s.     d.  s.     d.  s.    d. 

Before  July  1,  1909       13  4  15     0  13    4  13     4  10    0  10    0 

From  July  1,  1909         13  4  12     1  10    5  113  9     2  9     2 

„     Jan.  1,  1910         13  4  92  92  92  84  84 

„     July  1,  1910         13  4  71  71  71  71  71 

„     Jan.  1,  1911         13  4  55  55  50  5  10  71 

„     Aug.  1,  1912        13  4  55  55  26  50  63 

(V.VI.  4    2) 
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The  goods  included  in  the  above  classes  are  as  follows : 
Class    I.     Includes   apothecary    ware,    billiard   tables, 
boots,    bedsteads,    cigars    and    cigarettes,    clocks, 
crockery,  cutlery,  china,  drapery,  explosives,  furni- 
ture, glass  (except  window),  lampware,  matches, 
millinery,  pianos,  sewing  machines,  imported  wines 
and  spirits,  and  all  articles  not  enumerated  in  the 
classification   published  by  the  Eailway  x\dminis- 
tration. 
Class  II.     Includes    aerated   waters,  axles,  axe-heads, 
asbestos,  beer,  biscuits,  bolts  and  nuts,  bacon,  con- 
fectionery, cheese,  cranes,  disinfectants,  doors,  fire- 
engines,    groceries,    gates,    greases,  jute,   leather, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  nails,  saddlery,  safes,  spades 
and  shovels,  tea,  tobacco,  wheel-barrows,  wire,  &c. 
Class  III.     Includes  cement,  candles,  bottled  and  canned 
fruits,  jams,  paraffin,  potatoes,  zinc,  iron  and  steel 
angle,  bar,  channel,  rod,  and  T,  &c. 
Class  IV.     Includes  asphalt,  bricks,  charcoal,  fireclay, 
lead,  meat,  timber  (planed,  grooved,  or  tongued),  &c. 
Class  V.     Includes  boxwood,  S  hooks,  tin  sheets,  gal- 
vanized iron,  arsenate  of  soda,  &c. 
Class  VI.     Includes  wagon  wood  of  S.A.  timber,  timber 

in  the  rough,  &c. 
Class  VII.     Includes  barley  and  similar  cereals,  bran, 
flour,    grain,    Kaffir    corn,    meal,    mealies,    oats, 
wheat,  &c. 
Class  VIII.     Includes  fencing  material,  &c. 
The  process  of  readjustments  of  railway  rates  in  order 
to  secure  for  certain  ports  an  agreed  percentage  of  transit 
traffic  is  an  artificial  mode  of  directing  the  flow  of  mer- 
chandise, and  acts  detrimentally  to  the  interests  of  Lourenzo 
Marques  as  a  port,  because  the  rates  agreed  upon  are  no 
indication  of  the  actual  cost  of  railway  transit  over  the 
ditferent  routes.     The  choice  of  route  is  affected  by  many 
considerations,  such  as  ocean  freight  and  the  relationship 
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of  measurement  and  dead  weight,  reliability  and  expe- 
ditiousness  of  transit,,  state  of  stocks,  varying  dues,  vested 
interests  at  different  ports,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
question  of  sentiment.  The  personal  factor  is  not  amenable 
to  mathematical  arrangements,  and .  mere  alterations  in 
rate,  so  long  as  they  do  not  make  one  route  actually 
cheaper  than  another,  are  not  likely  to  cause  the  merchant 
suddenly  to  change  his  agent  at  the  port  he  prefers  for 
the  class  of  goods  he  is  in  the  habit  of  handling.  That  the 
percentage  of  traffic  through  Lourenzo  Marques  has  been 
so  seriously  affected  by  the  last  rate-adjustment  demon- 
strates that  the  revision,  when  all  factors  are  taken  into 
consideration,  has  actually  made  it  cheaper  to  import  by 
other  routes.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  readjustment 
of  rates  has  failed  in  preserving  the  balance  agreed  upon, 
which,  ,as  has  been  shown,  was  most  nearly  reached  in 
the  month  when  the  last  adjustment  took  place.  The 
system  adopted  would  appear  to  entail  a  heavy  tax  upon 
the  Transvaal  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  maritime 
towns  in  the  Union,  and  although  by  so  doing  the  amount 
of  traffic  over  the  Union  railways  is  increased,  it  is  open 
to  argument  whether  the  forcing  of  trade  in  unnatural 
directions  can  be  considered  to  be  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

Transvaal  Labour  Considerations. — In  view  of  the 
proportionate  loss  of  traffic  to  Lourenzo  Marques  under 
the  Convention  readjustments,  there  is  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  when  the  Con- 
vention comes  up  for  reconsideration,  to  press  for 
additional  advantages  in  leturn  for  the  labour  supplied 
to  the  Transvaal  mines.^  Under  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
vention notice  of  the  termination  of  the  agreement  may  be 
given  by  either  party,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
would  continue  to  operate  for  one  year  after  such  notice 

'  Bevista  Colonial,  June  25,  1915. 
P.B.A.  B  b 
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had  been  handed  in.  Both  negotiators,  therefore,  would 
be  in  a  position  to  exert  great  pressure  in  order  to  secure 
whatever  advantages  might  be  desired  ;  and  although  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  Portugal  to  stop  immediately 
the  recruiting  for  the  Transvaal  mines,  as  was  possible 
under  the  unamended  Modus  Vivendi,  which  by  its  terms 
enacted  that  the  denunciation  of  that  agreement  ipso 
facto  involved  the  suspension  of  recruiting,  the  fact  that 
such  would  automatically  cease  after  one  year  would  have 
so  decisive  an  effect  upon  the  mining  industry,  by  causing 
the  closing,  or  at  least  the  reduction  of  the  output,  of 
many  mines,  that  the  Union  Government  would  be  placed 
in  a  disadvantageous  position  as  a  negotiator.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  supply  the  lost  labour  from  other  sources, 
and  the  country  would  be  subjected  to  a  grave  economic 
crisis. 

New  Railways  in  Transvaal 

The  present  position  is  unnatural,  and,  owing  to  the 
construction  of  new  railways  in  the  Transvaal,  it  will 
become  more  so  unless  an  early  reconsideration  of  the 
various  factors  determining  the  course  of  trade  is  under- 
taken. These  new  railways  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  consider  them  in  some  detail. 

Komati  Poort-Messina  Railway. — The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Selati  extension  springing  from  the  Lourenzo 
Marques- Johannesburg  line  at  Komati  Poort  and  extending 
to  the  Messina  Copper  Mine  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Transvaal.  This  railway  has  been  built  in  sections.  The 
first  section  of  74  miles  as  far  as  Newington  was  com- 
pleted on  May  15,  1910,  but  was  begun  so  long  ago  as 
1893,  when  a  bridge  was  built  over  the  Sterkspruit, 
though  owing  to  financial  and  other  disputes  work  was 
discontinued  until  1909.  The  second  section  of  127  miles 
from  Newington  to  Tzaneen  was  finished  on  Nov.  9,  1912. 
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The  third  from  Tzaneen  to  Zoekmakaar,  a  distance  of  55 
miles,  was  completed  on  Aug.  4,  1915,  and  here  joined 
the  railway  from  Pretoria  to  Messina,  which  was  opened 
on  May  5,  1914. 

Bandolier  Kop-Messina  Section. — The  last  section  of 
that  railway,  the  Bandolier  Kop-Messina  section,  carries  the 
railway  through  the  western  extension  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Zoutpansberg,  where  even  a  footpath  did  not  previously 
exist.  The  railway  follows  the  bend  of  the  Zand  river  and 
passes  through  Lilhput,  where  is  situated  the  Messina 
Company's  coal  mine.  From  this  point  northwards  there 
is  another  fine  piece  of  engineering,  involving  the  bridging 
of  the  Zand  Kiver,  and  25  miles  farther  the  hne  runs  into 
the  Messina  property,  close  to  the  smelting  plant. 

The  Messina  railway  not  only  opens  up  Leydsdorp, 
the  Murchison  Eange,  and  the  Messina  District,  but  also 
passes  through  a  wealthy  agricultural  and  mining  district. 
The  so-called  '  Mist-belt  '  region  and  the  land  lying  along 
the  foot  of  the  Drakehsberg  Mountains  are  extremely 
fertile  and  the  high  country  is  healthy,  owing  to  its 
elevation  above  sea-level.  Malaria  is  prevalent,  however, 
in  certain  low-lying  districts,  notably  around  Leydsdorp 
(2,200  feet),  and  Messina  is  an  unhealthy  region.  In  this 
neighbourhood  several  gold  mines  are  at  work,  copper 
exists  and  has  been  worked  at  Palabora,  mica  is  obtained 
at  Malalane  and  near  the  Macoutsie  River,  and  corundum 
of  good  quality  is  also  worked  in  the  last-named  locality. 
At  Thabina,  which  forms  part  of  the  Selati  or  Murchison 
Eange  gold  area,  several  small  batteries  are  at  work.  It 
is  stated  that  this  gold  region  may  possibly  extend  into 
Portuguese  territory,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  gold  exists 
in  the  Manetzi  district  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  At 
Tzaneen,  the  centre  of  a  most  fertile  district,  where  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  and  cotton  is  said  to  give  good 
results,  there  are  large  agricultural  estates  awaiting 
development. 
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Messina  Copper  Mines. — Messina  is  the  centre  of  a 
great  copper  district  which  is  being  developed  by  the 
Messina  (Transvaal)  Development  Company.  This  com- 
pany, with  an  authorized  capital  of  £250,000  and  deben- 
ture stock  for  another  £250,000,  was  formed  in  1905 
Shipments  of  ore  began  in  January  1906,  and  in  1914-15 
the  sales  of  copper-ore  realized  £329,282.  The  properties 
of  the  Messina  Company  lie  about  eight  miles  south  of  the 
Limpopo  Eiver.  The  work  of  opening  up  the  lenticular 
copper  bodies  was  commenced  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
South  African  War.  At  that  time  Louis  Trichardt  was  the 
outpost  of  civilization  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  country 
northwards  was  practically  unknown.  The  mine  has  been 
opened  to  a  depth  of  about  1,000  feet  and  the  machinery 
has  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons  per  month.  Smelters — the 
first  in  the  Transvaal— were  started  in  1913  and  have 
given  satisfactory  results.  The  ancient  workings  extend 
for  about  5  miles,  and  many  excavations  may  be  seen 
along  the  Limpopo  where  Kafirs  and  workers  of  an  earher 
period  have  carried  on  extensive  mining  operations. 

Communications  with  Rhodesia. — From  Messina  com- 
munication will  eventually  be  established  with  the  Hne 
from  Heaney  Junction  on  the  Buluwayo-Salisbury  railway 
to  West  Nicholson,  its  present  southern  terminus,  thus 
giving  direct  communication  between  the  Congo  regions 
and  Rhodesia  and  Lourenzo  Marques.  The  construction 
of  this  railway  would  bring  Johannesburg  within  thirty- 
six  hours  of  the  commercial  capital  of  Rhodesia,  and  the 
railway  itself  would  form  one  of  the  most  important  links 
in  the  railway  systems  of  southern  Africa  south  of  the 
Congo.  Moreover,  it  could  not  fail  to  give  an  impetus 
to  the  transit  traffic  to  and  from  Lourenzo  Marques,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  a  hne  in  which  Portuguese  interests  are 
concerned  to  a  peculiar  degree. 

The  construction  of  this  link  would  involve  the  building 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Limpopo  and  other  bridges  in  this 
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comparatively  undeveloped  portion  of  southern  Rhodesia. 
The  railway  would  run  to  the  Liebig  Company's  ranch  in 
southern  Matabeleland,  which  would  thus  be  brought  into 
direct  communication  with  the  nearest  port  at  Delagoa  Bay. 

The  recently  opened  section  of  the  Komati  Poort- 
Messina  railway  effects  a  saving  of  262  miles  over  the 
route  through  Pretoria,  and  apart  from  the  heavy  traffic 
in  copper-ore  and  coal  that  may  be  expected,  there  is  httle 
doubt  that  as  the  fertile  districts  traversed  by  the  railway 
become  more  developed  there  also  will  be  a  considerable 
export  of  agricultural  products  from  this  region  through 
the  Portuguese  port. 

Nelspruit-Graskop  Extension. — Other  eastern  Trans- 
vaal extensions  now  opened  include  the  Nelspruit-Graskop 
line.  This  railway,  76  miles  in  length,  was  completed 
on  May  18,  1914,  passes  through  Sabie,  and  traverses 
a  difficult  country.  On  the  one  side  of  the  line  are  the 
high  and  rugged  mountains  of  the  Burger  Range  with 
Spitzkop  (7,100  ft.),  and  on  the  other  the  Maughsberg 
(8,700  ft.)  and  Mount-  Anderson  (7,000  ft.).  The  line 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Nelspruit  and  thence  the  cleft 
between  the  mountains  mentioned  above.  It  runs  from 
a  station  on  the  main  Lourenzo  Marques-Johannesburg 
railway,  Nelspruit  (2,349  ft.),  to  Graskop,  from  which 
point  it  was  not  continued  farther  owing  to  the  engineer- 
ing difficulties  between  that  township  and  Pilgrim's  Rest, 
though  eventually  it  is  to  be'  constructed  to  that  place. 
The  railway  opens  up  the  Pilgrim's  Rest  or  Lydenburg 
gold-mining  district,  which  is  best  known  as  having 
furnished  the  only  rich  alluvial  goldfields  in  South  Africa. 
Hitherto  the  nearest  railway  centre  has  been  Lydenburg, 
or  communication  by  means  of  the  coach-route  from  Pil- 
grim's Rest  to  Machadodorp  on  the  main  line.  The 
railway  from  Belfast  to  Lydenburg,  a  distance  of  64  milefe, 
which  provides  another  outlet  for  the  same  district,  was 
completed  on  April  29,  1910. 
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The  Nelspruit-Graskop  line  is  of  great  interest  because 
it  was  built  mainly  by  white  labour,  as  many  as  500  white 
workmen  being  employed  at  one  time.  The  estimated 
cost  of  £415,000  was  not  reached,  the  expenditure  on 
construction  being  only  £385,000,  this  saving  being  due 
partly  to  the  more  efScient  labour  employed.  The  rail- 
way is  specially  liable  to  '  washaways '.  Early  in  1915 
sections  of  the  track  in  the  Spitzkop  Nek  cutting  were 
entirely  covered  by  fallen  boulders  and  considerable 
damage  done  in  other  sections  by  the  washing  away  of 
the  embankments. 

Machadodorp-Breyten  Railway.  —  Another  railway 
which  serves  as  a  feeder  for  Lourenzo  Marques  is  the 
line  running  southward  from  Machadodorp,  through 
Carolina,  to  Breyten,  which  has  been  completed  through 
Ermelo  and  thence  through  Piet  Eetief  as  far  as  the 
Natal  system.  The  line  links  up  the  Springs  eastward 
railway  at  Breyten  with  Machadodorp,  and  thus  brings 
the  whole  of  the  district  served  by  that  line  into  direct 
communication  with  Delagoa  Bay  and  also  provides  a 
direct  route  from  the  Ermelo  and  Carolina  Districts  of 
the  Transvaal.  The  Machadodorp-Breyten  section,  of 
55  miles,  was  opened  on  February  6,  1908,  but  was 
started  some  years  before  the  South  African  War  by 
the  Ermelo  Railway  Company,  who  completed  practically 
all  the  earthworks  and  masonry  between  Machadodorp 
and  Carolina.  It  is  laid  with  45  lb.  section  rails,  with 
2,112  wooden  sleepers  per  mile,  and  has  a  ruling  grade 
of  1  in  50  compensated  with  the  maximum  curvature 
of  200  metre  radius.  The  uncompleted  portion  of  the 
earthworks  and  masonry  was  commenced  in  August  1906, 
and  the  renovation  of  all  existing  earthworks  from 
Carolina  to  Machadodorp  in  May  1907.  The  Komati 
River  is  crossed  by  a  low  bridge  with  four  98-ft.  spans. 

This  railway  passes  through  an  agricultural  district  in 
which  large  quantities  of  maize  are  grown,  as  well  as 
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through  country  that  is  highly  mineralized.  In  the 
Ermelo  District  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carolina 
are  important  coalfields,  and  20  miles  east  of  the  latter 
town  extensive  asbestos  deposits  are  worked  and  con- 
tribute to  the  Lourenzo  Marques  transit  traffic. 

Witbank  Loop-line. — A  more  important  extension  has 
been  the  diversion  of  the  Une  from  Witbank  on  the  main 
Lourenzo  Marques-Pretoria  line  to  Brakpan  and  thence 
through  Benoni  to  Johannesburg.  This  Witbank-Brakpan 
loop-line  of  68  miles  has  redviced  the  distance  to  Johannes- 
burg by  26  miles  over  the  previous  route  through  Pretoria. 
Moreover,  the  Delagoa  line  climbed  over  difficult  gradients 
and  then  fell  851  ft.  between  Witbank  and  Pretoria, 
itself  1,184  ft.  below  the  ridge  of  the  Witwatersrand 
range.  In  order  to  reach  the  mining  districts  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  another  difficult  climb 
before  Johannesburg  could  be  reached.  The  railway  via 
Witbank  and  Boksburg  avoided  so  heavy  a  gradient, 
although  there  was  a  rise  of  nearly  400  ft.  between 
Witbank  and  Brakpan, 

Witbank  Coal  District. — From  the  Witbank  and 
Middelburg  District  comes  the  greater  part  of  the  coal 
now  exported  through  Lourenzo  Marques.  The  following 
among  other  collieries  are  now  operating  in  the  area  : 
Cassel  Coal  Company ;  Clydesdale  (Transvaal)  Collieries  ; 
Douglas  Colliery;  Middelburg  Steam  Coal  and  Coke 
Company;  Transvaal  Coal  Trust;  Tweefontein  Colliery; 
Witkyk  Collieries  ;  and  Witbank  Colliery.  In  1914  the 
Middelburg  coal  area  contributed  78  per  cent.,  and  the 
Springs-Bra kpan  area  8  per  cent.,  of  the  output  of 
the  Transvaal.  The  former  sold  4,008,944  tons,  valued 
at  £898,860,  and  the  latter  421,161  tons,  valued  at 
£102,576,  while  727,162  tons  were  produced  in  other 
Transvaal  areas.  In  addition,  the  main  Pretoria-Lourenzo 
Marques  line  carries  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  tin 
produced  in  the  Rustenberg  and  Waterberg  Districts  of 
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the  Transvaal,  west  of  the  Pretoria-Pietersburg  railway. 
Five  mines  were  working  in  this  district  in  1914,  and 
the  output  of  tin  in  1913  was  3,671  tons,  valued  at 
£436,000. 

Railways    in    Western    Transvaal. — Since    the    con- 
struction   of  the    Lourenzo   Marques-Transvaal   railway 
two    important    lines    in    the    western    Transvaal    have 
affected  the  flow  of  traffic  towards  Lourenzo   Marques, 
and  a  third,  lately  completed,  will  have  a  similar  effect. 
By  far  the  most  important   of  these    railways   is  that 
from   Fourteen   Streams  on   the   main  northern  railway, 
through    Klerksdorp    to    Johannesburg.      This    railway 
was   completed   in    April  1906,  shortened   the   distance 
between  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg,  via  Bloemfontein, 
by  56  miles,  and,  moreover,  diverted  some  of  the  trade  of 
the  Potchefstroom  District  to  Cape  Town.     The  second 
of  these  railways  has  been  of  direct  advantage  to  Lourenzo 
Marques  by  lessening  the  distance  between  Johannesburg 
and  Ehodesia  by  nearly  250  miles.    This  railway,  running 
from  Mafeking  to  Zeerust  and  thence  through  Krugers- 
dorp   to  Johannesburg,  was  completed  in  1912.     Until 
the  construction  of  the  last  section  from  Zeerust  to  the 
main  northern  railway,  passengers  and  goods  from  the 
Rand  to  Rhodesia  had  to  travel  to  Fourteen  Streams  and 
then  turn  northward  to  Mafeking,  over  a  total  mileage 
of  437  miles.     By  the  route  opened  in  1912  traffic  goes 
through  Zeerust  to  Mafeking,  a  distance  of  only  190  miles. 
The   construction    of  this   line,   moreover,    has   brought 
Mafeking  and  the  rest  of  Bechuanaland  within  a  shorter 
distance  of  Delagoa  Bay  than  any  other  port,  the  supe- 
riority over  Port   Elizabeth  being  154  miles  and   over 
East  London   172  miles.     The  third  line   may  tend  to 
divert  traffic  from  Lourenzo  Marques.     This  railway  runs 
from  Welverdiend  on  the  Krugersdorp-Fourteen  Streams 
railway,  through  Ventersdorp  and  Treuerfontein,  to  De- 
larey  (125  miles),  with  a  branch  to  Lichtenburg,  and  has 
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been  continued  via  Schweizer  Ren  eke  to  the  Cape  western 
line  at  or  near  Pudimoe.  The  line  was  opened  on 
October  18,  1916. 

Barherton  Railway. — In  connexion  with  the  Lourenzo 
Marques  traffic  one  other  line  should  be  mentioned.  The 
railway  from  Kaapmuiden  on  the  main  Lourenzo  Marques- 
Transvaal  line  to  Barberton  (35  miles)  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  April  1896,  and  connects  the  De  Kaap  gold- 
fields  with  the  Portuguese  port.  The  connexion  between 
Delagoa  Bay  and  Barberton  has  always  been  close,  and 
althougb  the  district  suffered  an  eclipse  owing  to  over- 
speculation  in  1886-7,  there  are  signs  that  as  a  mining 
centre  it  may  recover  importance.  The  surrounding 
country  is  particularly  healthy,  and  Barberton  itself  is 
advocated  as  a  health  resort  for  those  who  suffer  from 
the  winter  cold  of  the  high  veld. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  particulars  that  the 
Lourenzo  Marques  railway  serves  the  needs  of  an  immense 
stretch  of  territory  extending  at  present  to  the  far  north 
and  west  of  the  Transvaal,  and  including  all  the  central 
districts  of  the  colony,  with  the  addition  of  considerable 
areas  in  the  south-east.  There  can  also  be  little  doubt 
that  this  area  eventually  will  be  considerably  extended 
by  the  joining  of  Messina  and  West  Nicholson,  and  the 
opening  to  railway  traffic  of  the  district  first  traversed 
by  the  pioneers  proceeding  from  Tuli  to  Victoria.  The 
construction  of  the  Mafeking-Zeerust  line  has  called 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  traffic  from  Rhodesia, 
and  in  the  future  some  of  the  traffic  of  southern  Rhodesia 
may  find  its  way  to  Delagoa  Bay  in  preference  to  the 
more  northerly  port  at  Beira. 
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Sivaziland  Railway 

The  present  position  of  the  Swaziland  railway  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Lourenzo  Marques 
railway  before  the  construction  of  the  Komati  Poort- 
Broukhorstspruit  section  in  the  Transvaal.  The  first 
portion  of  the  railway  in  Portuguese  territory  has  been 
built,  but  the  connecting  link  across  Swaziland  to  the 
Union  line  at  Breyten,  owing  to  political  and  other 
reasons,  is  not  built,  and  there  appears  to  be  some 
reasonable  ground  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities  at  the  delay  in  its  completion.  The  line  not 
only  would  open  up  a  rich  agricultural  and  mining  area, 
but  would  provide  the  shortest  route  between  Lourenzo 
Marques  and  Johannesburg,  reducing  the  distance  between 
them  by  about  60  miles. 

It  is  asserted  that  verbal  assurances  were  given  by  the 
then  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa,  at  a  conference 
on  Western  Transvaal  Railways  in  1904,  that  direct 
railway  traffic  between  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Johannes- 
burg would  shortly  be  possible  via  Swaziland  and  Breyten, 
and  that  more  definite  assurances  were  conveyed  to  the 
then  Governor-General  of  Mozambique,  Major  Eosado,  that 
the  proposed  railway  would  be  undertaken.  Acting  on 
this  understanding  the  Portuguese  authorities  began  con- 
struction in  1905,  and  carried  the  line  forward  to  Goba, 
close  to  the  Swaziland  border,  under  the  impression  that 
it  would  be  continued  through  the  valley  of  the  Umbeluzi 
and  across  Swaziland  to  Breyten. 

The  completion  of  the  line  would  react  unfavourably 
upon  the  port  of  Durban  as  a  port  of  entry  for  the  Rand. 
As  to  its  competition  with  the  present  railway  from 
Lourenzo  Marques  to  the  Transvaal,  it  is  observed  in 
Lord  Selborne's  memorandum  that  the  Swaziland  line 
'would    be    practically    as    short    in    distance    and    the 
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gradients  would  be  easier  than  those  of  the  existing  Hne. 
It  is  a  raoot  point,  however,  whether  the  improvement 
would  justify  the  sacrifice  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
existing  line  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Witbank,  which  would 
be  rendered  obsolete  and  useless  so  far  as  the  great  bullc 
of  the  traffic  is  concerned  '. 

The  Swaziland  railway  passes  through  Machava,  Este- 
val,  Boane,  Umbeluzi,  Muguene,  and  Mallana,  to  Goba. 
There  are  two  tunnels  on  the  line,  each  exceeding 
200  yds.  in  length,  and  a  bridge,  1,180  ft.  long,  with 
a  span  of  60  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  the 
Umbeluzi ;  a  bridge  over  the  MatoUa,  1,200  ft.  long ;  and 
a  viaduct  at  Muguene,  590  ft.  in  length. 

Owing  to  the  failure  to  complete  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments with  the  Union  Government,  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  apparently  justified  desire  of  the  South 
African  authorities  that  the  line  should  be  a  State  rail- 
way and  not  a  private  enterprise,  the  Portuguese  section 
of  the  railway  has  shown  continuously  a  deficit  in  its 
working,  the  deficits  for  1914  and  1915  having  been 
£7,766  and  £7,995  respectively.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  in  1914  and  1915  was  only  10,115  and 
14,630  and  the  tonnage  of  goods  was  3,571  and  14,351. 
The  railway,  nevertheless,  even  in  its  uncompleted  state, 
is  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  surrounding  country, 
as  it  passes  through  a  good  agricultural  district  which  is 
being  opened  up  by  settlers,  and  also  attracts  the  traffic 
from  the  settlements  at  Namahacha  and  Estatuene  (Esta- 
twane)  which  formerly  went  via  the  Tembe  Eiver  to  Port 
Henrique,  a  post  25  miles  up  that  river.  The  present 
terminus  of  the  Swaziland  railway  at  Goba  (or  Gobo)  is 
45  miles  from  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  the  extension  of 
the  line  a  few  miles  across  the  border  would  reach  one 
of  the  richly  mineralized  regions  of  Swaziland,  and  if 
continued  across  the  open  country  west  of  the  Lebombo 
Eange  would  enable  the  good  quality  coal  of  Swaziland 
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to  be  brought  to  Lourenzo  Marques  at  a  price  much  lower 
than  any  other  South  African  port. 

Resources  of  Swaziland. — Swaziland,  which  now  is 
mainly  dependent  for  its  communications  upon  the  coach- 
route  from  Breyten,  is  as  yet  only  in  the  preliminary- 
stages  of  development.  The  European  settlers  in  May 
1911  numbered  1,083  and  the  natives  are  estimated  at 
some  120,000.  With  this  comparatively  large  population 
the  country  must  naturally  offer  considerable  advantages 
for  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  number 
of  horned  cattle  is  estimated  at  100,000,  and  of  native 
sheep  and  goats  at  250,000.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
over  200,000  sheep  are  brought  into  Swaziland  annually 
from  the  Transvaal  for  winter  grazing,  as  well  as  large 
numbers  of  horses.  Moreover,  the  country,  both  in  the 
western  and  in  the  south-eastern  districts,  is  highly 
mineralized.  In  1915-16  cassiterite  tin  to  the  value 
of  £66,067  and  gold  to  the  value  of  £29,595  (£62,783 
in  1911-12)  were  produced,  and  in  addition  large  coal 
areas  are  known.  The  Portuguese  Grovernment  has 
endeavoured  to  facilitate  this  traffic.  From  railhead  at 
Goba  a  good  wagon  road  has  been  constructed  to  the 
frontier  and  a  goods  shed  has  been  built  on  the  Lebombo 
border,  8  miles  distant  from  Goba,  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  the  Swaziland  traffic.  At  present,  however,  no 
regular  service  of  transport  has  been  established  in 
Swaziland  to  connect  with  the  frontier  post. 

Moamha-Chinavane  and  Gaza  Railways 

In  addition  to  the  main  Hne  from  Lourenzo  Marques  to 
the  frontier  station  at  Eessano  Garcia,  and  the  Swaziland 
railway,  a  series  of  light  railways  has  been  built,  or  pro- 
jected, in  order  to  open  up  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
Komati,  Limpopo,  Inyarrime,  and  Inhambane  Eivers,  and 
to  link  these  districts  with  the  ports  of  Lourenzo  Marques, 
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Chai-Chai,  Inyarrime,  and  Inharabane.  Unfortunately 
these  lines  have  been  built  on  various  gauges,  so  that  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  railways,  through  communication 
between  Inhambane  and  Lourenzo  Marques  will  not  be 
possible,  and  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  the 
suggestion  of  a  direct  coastal  railway  passing  through 
Manhiga  may  eventually  be  adopted.  At  present,  however, 
the  tendency  is  to  link  up  the  existing  lines  rather  than 
to  embark  on  any  ambitious  scheme  for  a  direct  railway 
through  the  coastal  districts,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  Quelimane-Tete  and  Mozambique  railways  have  a 
prior  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  authorities.  Existing 
railway  communication  in  the  south  of  the  province,  when 
the  necessary  connexions  have  been  made,  would  seem 
to  be  adequate  for  present  purposes,  although  in  the 
future,  if  the  full  resources  of  the  district  are  to  be 
made  available,  the  suggested  coastal  railway  must  be 
built. 

The  series  of  railways  as  at  present  arranged  starts  from 
Moamba,  a  station  on  the  trunk  line,  33  miles  from  the 
capital,  and,  passing  through  Chinavane,  proceeds  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  to  Chai-Chai  and  thence  through 
the  coastal  districts  to  Inhambane,  a  tot3.1  distance  of  about 
282  miles. 

The  first  section  from  Moamba  to  Chinavane,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Incomati  Sugar  Estates,  was  built  under 
contract  with  tliat  company  and  was  opened  for  traffic  in 
November  1914.  This  line  is  55  miles  in  length  and 
forms  an  important  feeder  to  the  main  line.  The  gauge 
is  3  ft.  6  in. 

The  second  section  of  the  railway  which,  as  at  present 
arranged,  is  to  be  constructed  from  Chinavane  to  Chai- 
Chai  via  Chinane  and  Chissano,  a  distance  of  70  miles, 
or  as  an  alternative  through  Chibuto  to  Manjacaze 
(Manjakase),  has  not  yet  been  begun,  though  tenders  were 
called  for  in  1912.     Various  alternative  routes  have  been 
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proposed  for  this  line  after  Chissano  has  been  reached. 
The  first,  as  already  mentioned,  would  proceed  direct  to 
Chai-Chai,  but  in  order  to  construct  this  line  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bridge  the  Limpopo,  a  costly  undertak- 
ing, not  only  because  at  this  point  the  river  is  subject 
to  floods  and  the  land  is  unsubstantial,  necessitating 
strong  foundations  for  a  bridge  of  considerable  length, 
but  also  because  the  railway  would  have  to  be  carried  at 
a  height  sufficient  to  enable  the  passage  of  vessels  which 
go  up  the  Limpopo  as  far  as  Languene,  48  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  For  this  reason  it  is  probable 
that  the  alternative  route  through  or  near  to  Ohibuto  will 
be  adopted.  So  far  as  navigation  is  concerned  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  across  the  Limpopo  above  Languene 
would  be  comparatively  easy,  but  the  same  difficulties  as 
to  terrain  seem  to  exist  at  all  points  along  the  river 
below  Chaimite,  where  it  would  be  possible  to  construct 
a  bridge  resting  on  rock. 

The  second  scheme,  that  through  Chibuto  to  Mauja- 
caze,  would  provide  a  more  direct  route  to  the  Transvaal 
so  far  as  Inhambane  is  concerned  and  should  assist  in  the 
development  of  Chibuto,  which  now  has  only  50  European 
inhabitants.  The  railway  to  Chibuto,  begun  in  1898  from 
Moyene,  to  which  point  on  the  Limpopo  launches  from 
Chai-Chai  ascended  in  five  to  seven  hours,  was  sub- 
sequently abandoned.  For  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed line  from  Chissano  to  Manjacaze  two  routes  have 
been  suggested.  The  first  would  pass  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Chibuto,  over  bridges  across  the  Limpopo  and 
Changane  Rivers,  and  the  second  would  proceed  a  few 
miles  farther  south  and  thus  avoid  a  bridge  across  the 
latter  river.  In  connexion  with  the  whole  scheme  a  third 
route  has  been  suggested  which  would  deviate  from  the 
proposed  line  from  Chai-Chai  or  Manjacaze  to  Chinavane 
at  Chinane  and  proceed  via  Manhi9a  and  Marracueue  to 
Lourenzo  Marques. 
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The  third  and  final  sections  of  the  line  from  Moamba 
to  Inhambane,  termed  the  Gaza  railway,  are  from  Chai- 
Chai  to  Inhambane.  The  section  of  the  line  from  Chai- 
Chai  through  Chonguene  and  Manjacaze  to  Chikomo 
(Shikomo)  on  the  Inyarrime  River,  a  distance  of  51  miles, 
is  completed  and  working,  and  in  1913  paid  a  dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  and  covered  expenses  in  1914.  During  1915 
the  line  carried  19,612  passengers  (first-class,  1,896 ;  second- 
class,  2,402  ;  third-class,  15,314)  and  4,704  tons  of  merchan- 
dise. The  receipts  from  the  railway  were  $33,254,  of 
which  $22,027  was  from  the  passenger  traffic.  The 
expenditure  was  $27,327.  The  railway  was  opened  as 
far  as  Manjacaze  in  July  1912.  This  fine  passes  through 
a  fertile  district  which  is  stated  to  be  well  populated,  and 
the  Inyarrime  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  small  boats, 
drawing  less  than  4  ft.,  as  far  as  Chikomo,  while  the 
neighbouring  lakes  provide  a  waterway  that  can  also  be 
utilized,  though  with  difficulty,  by  small  craft  (see  p.  348). 
The  railway  has  been  built  on  the  0-75-metre  gauge  and 
it  is  intended  to  widen  the  line  to  the  1-02-metre  gauge, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Governor,  Almeida  Ribeiro, 
as  the  standard  for  the  Quelimane-Tete  line  and  for  other 
railways  in  the  Quelimane  District.  From  Chikomo  the 
railway  has  been  built  as  far  as  Coguno,  passing  through 
Jinagai  (Jenabai  or  Sinabi),  and  thence  is  projected  to 
Inyarrime.  From  Inharrime  a  1-067  metre  (3  ft.  6  in.) 
gauge  railway  has  been  constructed,  and  completed  in 
1916,  to  Inhambane,  passing  through  the  sugar  estates  at 
Mutamba.  The  first  portion  of  this  section  was  opened 
as  far  as  Mutamba  in  March  1914,  communication  thence 
to  Inhambane  being  maintained  by  steamboat.  This  last 
section  is  55  miles  in  length.  The  following  are  the 
stations  from  Mutamba  to  Inyarrime  : 
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Miles 

Inhambane 

0 

Mutamba 

15 

Jangamo 
Madonga 
Kavene 

19 
25 
30 

Nhacoongo 

40 

Inyarrime    . 

. 

55 

It  is  proposed  to  open  a  new  station  at  kilometre  55 
(34  miles)  and  another  at  Chongola  (46  miles).  During 
1913,  when  only  33  miles  were  in  operation,  the  receipts 
of  the  Gaza  railway  were  $43,247  and  the  expenditure 
$30,495.  During  1915  the  receipts  were  $30,709,  of 
which  $20,402  was  from  passenger  traffic,  and  the 
expenditure  $40,273,  resulting  in  a  deficit  of  $9,564. 
The  number  of  passengers  was  12,079  (first-class,  455 ; 
second-class,  2,304  ;  third-class,  9,320)  and  the  tonnage  of 
merchandise  was  2,908.  The  cost  of  construction  from 
Mutamba  to  Inyarrime  was  about  $5,500  per  kilometre. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  railway,  when  linked  up  with 
the  Moamba-Chinavane  section,  will  serve  an  important 
agricultural  district.  At  present  it  is  mainly  useful  in 
connecting  the  various  small  ports  of  this  part  of  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  with  the  producing  centres  and  enabling 
cultivators  to  send  their  produce  to  Lourenzo  Marques 
for  shipment  to  Europe  or  to  ship  direct  from  Inhambane. 


General  Statistics  of  Railivays  in  Lourenzo  Marques 

District 

The  traffic  earnings  for  the  railways  in  the  Lourenzo 
Marques  District  have  been  as  follows  : 


1900 


1901 


1902         1903 


1904 

188,674 


1899 

Receipts      .        .  £,     — 
Goods  carried,  in 

tons  of  2,000  lb.     192,317      70,335     148,119    275,367    499,532    516,094 
Passengers  .        .         —  —  —  36,725      73,045      77,911 
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1905         1906         1907         1908         1909         1910 

Receipts      .        .£308,894  281,196  242,596  272,300  327,356  406,504 
Goods  carried,  in 

tons  of  2,000  lb.     549,965  532,589  434,242  471,122  641,502  786,320 

Passengers.        .      85,112  111,124  123,681  125,933  130,588  158,596 

1911         1912  1913  1914         1915 

Receipts      .        .£339,539  314,665  337,317  268,376  215,527 
Goods  carried,  in 

tons  of  2,000  lb.     601,729  804,394  1,05.5,278  922,973  775,852 

Passengers  .        .     169,153  183,468  168,503  156,707  172,936 

It  will  be  noticed  that  from  1899  to  1913  there  was 
a  general  increase  not  only  in  the  amount  of  goods  carried 
but  also  in  the  number  of  passengers.  The  former 
increased  sixfold  during  the  period,  and  the  latter  increased 
fivefold  during  the  years  1902-13.  In  1915  the  following 
were  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  railways  in  the 
Lourenzo  Marques  District.  The  earnings  amounted  to 
1214-6  contos  (the  conto  is  normally  equivalent  to  £200, 
but  at  present  represents  only  about  £130).  The  length 
of  line  worked  was  155  miles  against  100  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  increase  being  due  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
branch-line  to  the  Chinavane  sugar  area.  The  average 
earnings  per  kilometre  were  4-9  contos  against  7-2  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  revenue  included  £194,694 
received  from  the  Union  railways  in  connexion  with  the 
combined  traffic,  on  the  exchange  of  which  a  profit  of 
223-4  contos  was  made.  The  expenditure  was  994  contos 
or  3-8  contos  per  kilometre,  against  881  contos  or  5-5  per 
kilometre.  The  passengers  carried  numbered  192,654 
against  179,552,  and  the  merchandise  803,179  tons,  of 
which  525,729  tons  were  coal.  The  combined  traffic 
represented  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  as  against  95-9. 
The  treaty  traffic  totalled  119,757  tons,  or  36-1  per  cent., 
whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Convention  it  should  have 
been  at  least  165,542  tons.  The  number  of  trains  run 
averaged  25-9  daily,  against  28-3.  The  staff  numbered 
894  Europeans  and  1,020  natives,  against  965  Europeans 
and  812  natives. 
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Beira-Mashonaland  Railway 

The  next  railway  northward  in  Portuguese  East  Africa 
is  the  important  line  from  Beira  to  Salisbury  in  Rhodesia, 
which  opens  up  a  system  of  land  communication  in  no 
way  inferior  to  that  served  by  the  Lourenzo  Marques 
railway,  and  superior  so  far  as  the  potential  means  of 
water-communication  are  concerned.  The  Beira-Mashona- 
land railway  forms  at  present  the  most  important  outlet 
for  southern  and  northern  Rhodesia,  though  when  certain 
through  connexions  are  completed  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  traffic  now  passing  through  Beira  will  be  diverted  to 
Lourenzo  Marques  (see  p.  393)..  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  construction  of  a  connecting  line  to  the  Kafue  Eiver 
the  distance  from  northern.  Rhodesia  to  Beira  will  be 
greatly  lessened,  and  new  areas  will  be  opened  which 
must  use  Beira  as  their  main  commercial  outlet. 

Construction. — Tlie  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Beira  to  the  interior  frontier  of  Manica,.  passing  through 
Masikesi,  formed  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Royal 
Charter  granted  to  the  Mozambique  Company  on 
February  11,  1891.  The  stipula,tion  was  then  made 
that  this  line  should  be  completed  within  the  term 
of  four  years  from  the  period  ^^•hen  the  Portuguese 
Government  ordered  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  It  was 
further  arranged  that  the  Company  should  pledge  itself 
to  construct  a  railway  to  connect  the  Bay  of  Pungwe 
with  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambezi.  The  former  railway 
was  begun  in  October  1892,  the  Company  having  con- 
ceded to  the  Beira  Railway  Company  the  right  to  construct 
a  line  from  Fontesvila,  35  miles  inland  from  Beira,  to  the 
frontier.  Fontesvila  was  chosen  as  the  eaatern  terminal 
in  order  that  so  far  as  possible  the  Pungwe  might  be 
utilized  for  navigation,  but  owing  to  the  growth  of  traffic, 
and  above  all  to  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Pungwe, 
the  necessity  for  joining  Fontesvila  to  Beira  soon  became 
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apparent.  The 'first  section  of  the  railway,  75  miles  in 
length,  was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  on  October  10, 
1893.  The  cost  of  this  section  was  £169,200.  The 
second  section,  43|  miles  to  Chimoio,  cost  £188,178  and 
was  completed  at  the  end  of  1894.  The  third  section 
fiom  Chimoio  to  the  old  frontier,  51  miles,  was  completed 
on  September  30,  1897,  and  cost  £261,657.  But  the 
delimitation  award  moved  the  frontier  westward  and 
necessitated  the  construction  of  another  17  miles,  opened 
in  February  1898  at  a  cost  of  £150,000.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Company  granted  a  concession  to  the  London 
and  Paris  Exploitation  Company  to  construct  the  section 
from  Beira  to  Fontesvila,  and  this  company  formed  the 
Beira  Junction  Railway,  Ltd.,  to  execute  the  work 
stipulated  in  the  concession.  This  section  was  completed 
on  October  29,  1896,  at  a  cost  of  £196,100,  so  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  railway  to  the  Rhodesian  frontier  was 
£965,135. 

Change  of  Gauge. — In  constructing  the  original  rail- 
way, however,  no  stipulation  had  been,  made,  as  to  gauge, 
and  the  enterprise  tlierefore  was  carried  out  in  the 
cheapest  manner  possible,  without  reference  to  future 
requirements  and  without  consideration  for  the  fact  that 
the  railways  in  Rhodesia  were  being  built  iipoii  the  ordinary 
South  Afi'ican  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in.  The  Beira  railway 
was  built  with  a  gauge  of  2  ft.,  and  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  transfer  all  through  merchandise  at  Umtali, 
as  the  railway  from  Gwelo  to  that  point  was  being  built 
on  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  Moreover,  owing  to  hasty 
surveys,  and  possibly  to  faulty  construction,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  railway  was  liable  to  inundation.  The 
rolling-stock  was  not  only  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
traffic,  but  was  also  unsuitable,  as  the  heavy  engines  could 
not  with  safety  go  round  the  sharp  curves  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  line  and  the  smaller  engines  were  unable  to 
take  heavy  loads  up  the  inclines. 
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This  want  of  foresight  in  the  original  construction  of 
the  railway  cost  the  companies  a  further  sum  of  £850,000, 
as  it  became  necessary  that  the  line  should  be  recon- 
structed upon  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge.  Arrangements  were 
concluded  between  the  Beira  and  Beira  Junction  Eailways 
and  with  the  Mashonaland  Railway  Company,  which  had 
constructed  the  section  in  British  territory,  and  the  work 
was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Pauling  &  Co.  It  was  com- 
pleted on  August  1,  1900,  when  the  railway  was  opened 
foi'  through  traffic ;  but  before  laying  down  the  broad 
gauge  the  line  was  partly  resurveyed,  with  the  result  that 
some  of  the  worst  gradients  were  avoided  and  a  saving  of 
18  miles  in  the  whole  distance  was  effected. 

Route  and  Elevation. — The  following  table  shows  tlie 
heights  on  the  Beira-Mashonaland  railway : 


Distance  in 


Rise  or 


Station 


Height        miles  from     decline} -)^^J''^'^^^~^ 
in  feet     last  mentioned      ^-^  ^J^t        in  feet 


station 


in  feet 


Beira 

__ 



Vila  Machado 

182 

61 

Amatongas 

1,267 

36 

Mandigos  (Vila 

Pery)  . 

2,302 

29 

Chimoio  . 

2,328 

10 

Vanduzi  . 

2,097 

10 

Bandula  . 

2,295 

13 

Eevue 

2,145 

7 

Masikesi , 

2,323 

16 

Edmundian 

2,650 

8 

[Frontier] 

3,920 

10 

Umtali    . 

3,551 

3 

Odzi 

3,148 

20 

Eusapi     . 

4,616 

43 

Macheke . 

5,042 

41 

Marandella's    . 

5,446 

22 

Salisbury 

4,825 

45 

per  mile 


182 

3 

1,085 

29 

1,045 

36 

26 

3 

-231 

-23 

199 

15 

-151 

-23 

178 

11 

327 

41 

270 

27 

631 

210 

-403 

-20 

1,468 

34 

426 

10 
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18 

-621 

-14 
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Stations.— The  stations  within  Portuguese  territory  are 
the  following : 

Station  Didancefrom 

Beira 

Beira    . 0 

Dondo 18 

Inyati 27 

Fontesvila 35 

Muda 46 

Bamboo  Creek  (Vila  Machado)     .         .         61 
Siluvu  Hills  ...  .74 

Inchope 82 

Amatongas  ......         97 

Gondola Ill 

Mandigos 126 

Chimoio 136 

Vanduzi 146 

Bandula 159 

Revue  .......       166 

Masikesi 182 

Edmundian 190 

Woi  -king  Proportions. — D  uring  this  period  the  Mashona 
land  Railway  Company  had  finished  in  1899  its  line  from 
Umtali  to  Salisbury,  and  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
Beira  railways  the  working  of  the  railways  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mozambique  Company  was  confided  to  the  Mashona- 
land  Railway  Company ,  which  had  undertaken  the  responsi- 
bility for  widening  the  Beira  railways.  The  Beira 
Railway  received  55  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  and  remitted 
20  per  cent,  of  this  amount  to  the  Beira  Junction  Railway 
— an  arrangement  that  was  modified  as  from  October  1, 
1904,  when  the  percentage  was  raised  to  57,  the  Beira 
Junction  Railway  receiving  nearly  one-fifth  (^)  of  this 
57  per  cent.,  and  again  from  October  1,  1911,  after  the 
Beira  Junction  Railway  had  undertaken  the  construction 
of  a  wharf  at  Beira,  to  the  following  percentages  : 
Mashonaland  Railway  42-37,  Beira  Railway  45-16,  and 
Beira  Junction  Railway  12-47. 
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Kafue  Extension. — It  has  been  stated  already  that  the 
Beira-Mashonaland  railway,  connecting  with  the  Rhodesia 
railways  at  Salisbury  and  thus  linking  the  railways  of 
northern  and  southern  Rhodesia  and  the  South  African 
railways  with  the  Portiigaese  port,  may  be  extended 
north-eastwards  to  a  point  on  the  Kafue  River.  The 
survey  for, this  northward  extension  had  been  completed 
just  before  the  war  broke  out.  The  connexion  would  open 
a  fertile  territory  with  extensive  possibilities  of  water- 
communication.  It  would  cross  the  middle  Zambezi  below 
the  Kariba  Gorge,  which  contains  a  few  small  rapids  of 
no  great  importance,  and  would  thus  serve  a  section  of  the 
river  which,  from  Walker's  Drift  to  the  Kariba  Gorge, 
a  distance  of  276  miles,  offers  no  impediment  to  navigation 
that  cannot  be  overcome  by  small  engineering  works.  It 
would  also  serve  the  Kafue  region.  The  Kafue  is  navi- 
gable for  200  miles  by  fair-sized  steamboats.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  on  the  river. 

The  Kafue  iextehsion  would  also  obviate  the  present 
long  detour  on  the  journey  from  the  Katanga  regions  to 
Beira,  for  instead  of  traversing  three  sides  of  a  square 
from  Kafue,  through  Livingstone  and  Buluwayo,  to  Salis- 
bury, one  side  only  would  have  to  be  crossed.  At  present 
the  Beira— Mashonaland  railway,  after  reaching  Salisbury, 
runs  northward  to  Banket  Junction,  whence  it  bifurcates 
in  one  direction  to  the  Ayrshire  mine  and  in  the  other, 
through  El  Dorado,  to  Sinoia,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
line,  82  miles  north-west  of  Salisbury.  The  connexion 
with  the  Buluwayo-Katanga  line  will  probably  be  made 
from  this  place  to  a  point  just  south  of  the  Kafue  River 
bridge,  a  distance  of  about  180  miles.  The  distance  from 
Salisbury  to  Beira  is  874  miles,  and  from  Salisbury  to 
Elizabethville,  via  Buluwayo,  1,245  miles,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  clear  saving  of  some  587  miles,  the  distance 
between  Elizabethville  and  Beira  then  being  about  1,032 
miles  instead  of  the  present  1619  miles. 
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Competitive  ^reas.— Certain  factors,  liowever,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  connexion  with  the  opening  of 
these  new  through  routes  of  traffic.  The  completion  of 
the  railway  from  Lpbito  Bay  to  Elizabethville  will  bring 
that  centre  within  1,200  miles  of  the  western  coast,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  Beira  route  in  mileage  will  not  then 
be  Jarge  enough  in  itself  to  determine  the  course  of  traffic. 
Moreover,  the  Suez  Canal  dues  for  vessels  using  the  East 
Coast  route,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  much  longer 
voyage  involved  in  the  passage  from  Beira  round  the 
Cape  and  by  the  West  Coast,  must  influence  the  course  of 
traffic  from  the  Katanga  mines  to  the  nearest  seaport, 
apart  from  other  economic  or  political  considerations 
which  may  intervene.  It '  is  impossible  to  say  where  the 
economic  divide  will  be  established,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  heavy  copper  traffic  at  present  proceeding  to 
Beira  will  continue  upon  that  route  when  the  new  rail- 
ways are  completed.  Within  a  short  time  the  output 
of  the  Katanga  copper  mines  may  reach  40,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  the  diversion  of  any  large  proportion  of  this 
output  to  Lobito  Bay  would  materially  affect  Beira  and 
other  southern  ports.  Again,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
other  routes  through  Belgian  Congo,  German  East  Africa, 
and  South-West  Africa.  In  the  territory  last  named,  the 
continuation  of  the  railway  at  present  serving  the  Otavi 
copper  mines,  from  either  Tsumeb  or  Grootfontein  to 
some  point  near  the  Victoria  Falls,  would  open  an 
alternative  route  to  the  ocean  for  the  produce  of  southern 
Ehodesia,  and  possibly  of  northern  Rhodesia  as  weil. 

General  Statistics. — The  present  importance  of  the 
Beira-Mashonaland  railways  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  expenditure  to  receipts,  which  in  1901 
was  90,  in  1914  was  only  39-9.  The  average  percentage 
during  the  years  1901-15  has  been  52.  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  growth  of  traffic  over  the  Beira— 
Salisbury  section  of  the  railway  : 
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Gross  revenue 
Expenditure 

Net  revenue .... 
Number  of  passengers . 
Tonnage  of  general  goods    . 
Tonnage  of  minerals  ' . 
Tonnage     of     construction 
material   .        .        .        . 
Train  miles  run    . 
Revenue  from  passengers 
Revenue  fi-om  general  goods 
Revenue  from  minerals  traflBc 
Expenditure  per  train  mile 


1902 

£309,492 

£224,022 

£  85,470 

22,591 

27,132 

2,745 

27,978 

340,755 

£.  21,995 

£173,575 

&    3,223 

13/1 J 


1903 

343,682 

190,220 

153,461 

20,826 

31,518 

13,585 

27,577 
409,880 

18,049 
209,049 

10,561 
9/3^ 


1904 

227,688 

173,256 

54,432 

21,344 

24,083 

9,931 

21,577 

326,085 

14,836 

125,916 

7,054 

10/7* 


1905 

212,787 

140,173 

72,613 

18,393 

20,318 

6,560 

23,387 

268,844 

12,527 

119,018 

2,502 

10/5i- 


1907  19C8  1909 

Gross  revenue       .        .        .£207,825  230,419  323,438 

Expenditure          .         .        .£123,573  110,122  133,274 

Net  revenue      •  .        .        .  £    84,251  120,297  190,164 

Number  of  passengers .        .       17,296  21,303  25,753 

Tonnage  of  general  goods    .       30,373           36,093  47,826 

Tonnage  of  minerals    .    _    .        40,833            24,577  48,181 
Tonnage     of     construction 

material    ....          1,938             3,084  28,617 

Train  miles  run   .         .        .      327,915  346,159  472,539 

Revenue  from  passengers     .  £    12,027            13,431  14,105 

Revenue  from  general  goods  £  159,932  186,983  220,416 

Revenue  from  minerals  traiBc£   24,618           14,721  24,309 

Expenditure  per  train  mile             7/6                 6/9  5/7 


1906 

268,454 

146,183 

122,321 

17,503 

28,446 

16,687 

35,860 

381,915 

11,638 

139,659 

9,021 

7/9 

1910 

436,295 

142,807 

293,488 

31,595 

68.750 

60,649 

37,500 
577,065 

18,372 
312,240 

29,511 
4/10 


1911  1912  1913  1914 

Gross  revenue       .        .        .£555,524  513,139  635,352  498,577 

Expenditure         .        .        .£173,106  206,815  22.5,096  199,238 

Net  revenue.         .        .        .£382,417  306,324  410,255  299,338 

Number  of  passengers  .        .       34,807  43,277  51,316  54,495 

Tonnage  of  general  goods   .      100,089  102,104  127,464  133,565 

Tonnage  of  minerals    .         .        79,913  103,980  88,842  110,170 
Tonnage     of     construction 

material    ....       27,155  27,140  46,553  24,260 

Train  miles  run   .         .        .     687,732  690,682  661.160  576,880 

Revenue  from  passengers    .  £   23,092  25,752  27,217  24,867 

Revenue  from  generargoods£  426,200  376,536  449,757  349,481 

Revenue  from  minerals  traffic  £   47,719  50,476  50,362  65,446 

Expenditure  per  train  mile .            5/1  6/-  6/10  7/0 

The  chief  point  of  interest  revealed  by  the  above  figures 
is  the  small  number  of  passengers  carried  compared  with 
the  total  traffic  over  the  railway.  Compared  with  the 
Lourenzo  Marques  line  it  will  be  seen  that  with  a  gross 

^  Up  to  and  including  1905  the  tonnage  of  minerals  carried  relates, 
solely  to  coal  hauled  for  locomotive  purposes. 
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revenue  of  £337,317  and  168,503  passengers  on  that 
railway  in  1913  the  Beira  railway  had  a  gross  revenue 
of  £635,352  but  only  carried  51,316  passengers^ — a  fact 
which  reveals  the  smallness  of  the  population  of  the  district 
through  which  the  railway  passes. 

Beira  Railway  Company. — Tlie  parent  company  of 
the  Beira— Mashonaland  system  is  the  Beira  Railway 
Company,  Limited,  which  was  registered  on  July  12, 1892, 
'  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  a  railway,  with  landing-places,  quays,  wharves, 
and  docks,  starting  from  Beira,  on  Pungwe  Bay  .  .  .  and 
terminating  at  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  British  sphere 
of  influence  (204  miles),  whereby  the  Manica  and  Mashona- 
land goldfields,  and  generally  the  field  of  operations  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  will  be  brought  into 
direct  communication  with  the  coast'.  The  concession 
which  the  company  took  over  gives  freedom  from  com- 
petition for  a  distance  of  100  kilometres  on  either  side  of 
the  railway,  while  the  company  has  also  the  lands  required 
for  the  railways  and  works  free  of  cost  and  a  land  subsidy 
of  alternate  blocks  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  each  block 
being  about  5,760  acres  in  extent.  The  share  capital  is 
divided  into  600,000  shares  (no  value  expressed),  of  which 
295,000  were  given  in  part  payment  for  the  concession, 
and  the  remaining  305,000  shares  were  offered  as  a  bonus 
to  the  subscribers  for  some  of  the  A  debentures.  These 
latter,  however,  are  vested  in  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  in  trust.  In  1892  and  subsequently  the  com- 
pany issued  debentures  for  a  total  of  £1,100,000,  and 
other  financial  arrangementsfoUov/ed.  Up  to  September  30, 
1915,  £2,165,703  had  been  expended  by  the  company  in 
Africa, 

Beira  Junction  Railway  Company. — As  already  men- 
tioned, the  construction  of  the  section  from  Beira  to 
Fontesvila  was  undertaken  by  the  Beira  Junction  Rail- 
way (Port  Beira  to  Fontesvila),  Limited.     This  company 
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was  registered  on  July  17,  1895,  and  received  its  share  of 
the  land  grant  under  the  original  concession.  The  capital 
of  the  company  now  consists  of  ordinary  shares,  cumula- 
tive preference  shares,  and  debentures  to  the  extent  of 
£575,000,  of  which  £416,682  has  been  expended  in  Africa 
(including  £148,010,  proportion  of  cost  of  widening  the 
line)  and  £106,955  has  been  spent  on  the  Beira  wharf. 
In  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  wharf 
and  for  other  purposes,  some  rearrangement  of  capital 
was  carried  through  in  1911,  when  £125,000  of  preference 
capital  was  created,  of  which  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  agreed  to  subscribe  at  par  sufficient  to  erect  the 
wharf  up  to  the  full  amount  of  £125,000. 

Mashonaland  Railway  Company. — The  third  company 
interested  in  the  Beira— Mashonaland  railway  is  the 
Mashonaland  Kail  way  Company,  which  was  registered  on 
April  13,  1897,  to  construct  a  railway  from  Umtali  to 
Salisbury,  a  distance  of  171  miles.  The  lines  now  owned 
by  this  company  have  a  length  of  547  miles,  and  include 
the  railway  from  Salisbury  to  Sinoia  (the  Lomagunrla 
branch  line)  and  to  Abercorn  (Shamva  line),  as  well  as  the 
line  from  Banket  Junction  to  Ayrshire,  and  the  railway 
from  Kalomo  to  Broken  Hill.  The  last  railway  was 
acquired,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rhodesia  railways, 
Limited,  iinder  a  lease  of  25  years  from  the  Rhodesia- 
Katanga  Junction  Railway  and  Mineral  Company.  In 
addition  the  company  works  the  Beira  and  Beira  Junction 
railways,  under  an  arrangement  made  in  1899.  The 
outstanding  capital  of  the  company  is  £2,500,000,  which 
includes  £800,000  advanced  to  the  Beira  and  Beira 
Junction  Railways  for  the  purpose  of  widening  those  lines, 
upon  a  rent-charge  of  £42,500  per  annum.  A  further 
supplemental  agreement  was  concluded  as  from  June  13, 
■1914,  under  which  the  Beira  Companies  ai'e  to  pay  a  sum 
of  £8,500  per  annum  to  be  used  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  certain  debentures.      The  first  authorized 
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capital  of  £450,000  was  issued  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  but  has  since  been  taken  over  by  the  Khodesia 
Railways  Trust.  The  Mashonaland  Railway  Company  is 
also  under  obligations  to  the  Rhodesia  Railways  Trust  and 
the  Rhodesia  Railways,  Limited,  for  various  large  sums  ; 
and  the  due  payment  of  capital,  interest,  and  premium 
upon  the  debentures  is  guaranteed  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company. 

Rhodesia  Railways,  Limited,  and  Rhodesia  Railways 
Trust. — The  two  other  companies  directly  interested  in 
these  railways  are  the  Rhodesia  Railways,  Limited,  and 
the  Rhodesia  Railways  Trust,  Limited.  The  former  was 
registered  on  May  24,  1893,  as  the  Bechuanaland  Railway 
Company ;  and  the  latter  on  June  14,  1899,  in  order  to 
hold  share  interests  of  the  Rhodesia  Railways,  Limited 
(authorized  capital  £6,258,000),  and  the  Mashonaland 
Railway  Company.  The  authorized  capital  of  the 
Rhodesia  Railways  Trust  was  £1,000,000.  In  November 
1910  the  capital  of  the  company  was  increased  to 
£3,000,000  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  Rhodesia  Railways  Trust,  the  British  South 
Afi'ica  Company,  the  Rhodesia  Railways,  Limited,  and  the 
Mashonaland  Railway  Company,  under  which  1,131,888 
shares  were  allotted  to  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
The  company's  assets  consist  of  7,989  shares  in  the 
Rhodesia  Railway,  Limited,  449,512  shares  in  the  Mashona- 
land Railway  Company,  .and  loans  to  the  Mashonaland 
Railway  Company  for  £1,228,117. 

British  financial  interests  are  predominant  in  all  these 
interdependent  companies.  The  Portuguese  section  of 
the  line  is  worked  and  controlled  by  British  capital  and 
is  dependent  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  support  of  the 
various  companies  interested  in  the  development  of  British 
territory  in  Rhodesia.  This  interdependence  of  the 
various  railways,  both  from  the  financial  and  economic 
points  of  view,  creates  a  comrnunity  of  interests  of  great 
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importance  to  the  future  development  of  the  whole  of  this 
portion  of  south-central  Africa,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
divorce  the  economic  development  of  large  portions  of 
Portuguese  East  Africa  from  the  financial  interests  men- 
tioned above.  The  position,  therefore,  is  of  interest  in 
view  of  railway  developments  in  the  territories  of  the 
Mozambique  and  Zambezia  Companies  and  in  connexion 
with  the  construction  of  other  railways  farther  north. 


Railway  along  the  Zambezi 

Probably  the  most  important  development  in  connexion 
with  these  new  lines  of  communication  will  be  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  a  point  on  the  proposed 
Kafue— Salisbury  section,  down  the  valley  of  the  Zambezi 
to  the  point  where  the  railway  from  British  Nyasaland 
will  cross  that  river.  This  railway,  however,  althougli 
a  possibility,  is  not  at  present  a  probability.  Moieover, 
it  is  certain  that  such  a  railway  would  only  be  constructed 
in  sections,  and  that  the  first  of  such  sections  would  be 
a  line  of  about  70  miles  around  tlie  Quebra  Ba90  Rapids, 
by  which  means  the  waterways  of  the  middle  and  lower 
Zambezi  would  be  made  available  for  the  transport  of 
goods  over  a  distance  of  many  hundreds,  of  miles  (com- 
pare p.  351). 

Beira— Zambezi  Railway 

The  directors  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  after 
their  visit  to  the  territory  in  1911,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  construction  of  the  Beira-Sena  railway  would 
do  more  than  any  other  single  measure  to  promote 
and  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  port  of  Beira  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  territory.  This  opinion 
is  based  upon  two  principal  considerations.  Firstly, 
the  railway  would  form  part  of  a  trunk  line  destined 
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to  bring  to  Beira  much  of  the  traffic  of  the  region 
extending  northwards  from  the  Zambezi  as  far  as  Lake 
Nyasa,  including  the  British  Nyasaland  Protectorate, 
together  with  the  eastern  portion  of  northern  Rhodesia, 
and  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Secondly,  it  would  serve  the  needs  of  the  middle  and 
lower  Zambezi  districts  and  would  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  a  portion  of  the  company's 
territory  that  is  at  present  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
Zambezi  for  external  communications.  In  the  original 
concession  accorded  to  the  Mozambique  Company  the 
building  of  such  a  railway  was  made  one  of  the  primary 
conditions.  By  a  contract  made  at  Paris  on  April  29, 
1898,  between  the  Mozambique  Company  and  M.  Leopold 
Auguste  Henri  Porcheron,  the  right  was  conceded  to  the 
latter  to  construct  a  line  from  Beira  to  a  point  upon  the 
Zambezi  between  Sena  and  Lacerdonia.  This  right  was 
subsequently  acquired  by  the  Compaguie  dii  Chemin  de 
Fer  de  Beira  au  Zambfeze,  registered  at  Brussels,  and  in 
1906  this  company  sent  a  technical  commission  to  Africa 
to  make  the  final  surveys.  At  a  later  date  there  was 
formed  a  Syndicat  d'i^tudes,  called  the  Syndicat  du  Beira- 
Zambeze,  which  on  October  11,  1912,  concluded  a  con- 
vention (with  modifications  of  November  7,  1913)  with 
the  Mozambique  Company.'  This  body  appears  to  have 
been  the  intermediary  between  the  original  company  and 
a  new  company  called  the  Societe  Anonyme  du  Chemin 
de  Fer  Beira-Zamb^ze.  This  company  was  prevented  by 
the  outbreak  of  war  from  undertaking  construction,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  concessionary.  Col.  Huys,  of  Belgium, 
the  concession  came  under  the  control  of  Mi".  Libert 
Oury.  The  total  distance  from  the  Zambezi  to  Beira 
will  be  173  miles.  There  are  few  natural  obstacles,  and 
the  heaviest  gradient  will  be   1   in  72.      As  with   the 

'  See  Lc  Chemin  de  Fer  de  Beira  au  Zambese.     Brussels,  1914. 
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Beira  Railway  the  railway  company  will  be  entitled  to 
alternate  blocks  of  land,  each  block  forming  a  square  of 
2,500  hectares,  upon  each  side  of  the  line,  and  to  the 
first  preference  for  the  construction  of  a  line  joining 
Sena  with  the  principal  railway  and  for  the  building 
of  a  line  to  Tete.  A  bridge  over  the  Zambezi  to  connect 
with  the  Shire  Highlands  line  is  contemplated,  as  stated 
below. 

Nyasaland  Railways 

The  Beira-Zambezi  railway  is  the  logical  complement 
to  the  railway  connecting  British  Nyasaland  with  Chindio. 
Until  May  17,  1915,  when  the  section  of  the  Nyasaland 
railway  from  Port  Herald  on  the-  Shire  River  to  Chindio 
on  the  Zambezi  was  completed,  British  Nyasaland  was 
dependent  for  its  communications  with  the  coast  upon  the 
Shire  Highlands  railway  and  upon  the  navigation  of  the 
Shire  River,  which  each  year  became  more  precarious  and 
unsatisfactory  (compare  p.  355).  It  became  essential  that 
the  Shire  Highlands  railway  should  be  continued  to  the 
Zambezi ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Central  Africa  Railway 
Company  was  formed  in  1913  to  construct  a  railway 
between  Port  Herald  and  Chindio,  and  for  the  building  of 
a  bridge  across  the  Zambezi  to  connect  with  the  proposed 
railway  to  Beira. 

Central  Africa  Railway. — For  the  construction  of  the 
northern  portion  of  this  railway  the  company  received  a 
grant  in  perpetuity  subject  to  a  right  of  purchase  by  the 
Nyasaland  Government  in  or  after  1937.  For  the  southern 
portion,  in  Portuguese  territory,  a  concession  was  granted 
by  the  ,  Portuguese  Government  to  the  British  Central 
Africa  Company,  the  benefit  of  which  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  the  railway  company.  The  Portuguese  con- 
cession was  for  a. term  of  99  years  from  July  10,  1912,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  the  railway  will  revert  to  the 
Portuguese  Government ;    though,  with  the   consent'  of 
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that  Government,  the  Nyasaland  Government,  which 
already  has  the  power  to  purchase  the  Shire  Highlands 
railway,  may  buy  the  whole  railway  (Port  Herald- 
Zambezi)  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon.  As  a  condition  of 
the  consent  of  the  British  Government  to  the  contract 
and  of  the  guaranteeing  to  the  existing  railway  of  the 
interest  on  £500,000,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  stipulated  that  assurances  should  be  given  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  opposite  the  terminus  of  the 
Port  Herald— Zambezi  section  to  the  port  of  Beira,  and 
that  pending  the  completion  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Zambezi  at  this  point,  temporary  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  the  transport  of  goods  and  passengers  across  the 
river.  The  railway  from  Port  Herald  to  Chindio  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Pauling  &  Co.  at  a  cost  of 
£489,074. 

The  concession  granted  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway  from  Port  Herald  to  Blantyre  contemplated  the 
extension  of  the  railway  to  Lake  Nyasa.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  original  intention  of  the  British  Government,  the 
Shire  Highlands  Eailway  Company  will  carry  their  system 
northward,  so  that  eventually  the  Zambezi  and  Beira  may 
be  served  by  a  trunk  line  destined,  when  communication 
has  been  established  over  what  is  known  as  the  Stevenson 
Road,  to  join  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa,  and  north- 
eastern Khodesia  generally,  with  the  terminus  of  the 
Beira— Mashonaland  railway.  During  1916  a  survey  was 
made  from  Blantyre  northward  to  Lake  Nyasa,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  Nyasaland  Government  considers  that 
this  extension  should  run  from  Luchenya,  via  Zomba, 
along  the  eastern  route  close  to  the  Portuguese  border, 
and  thence  northwards  to  the' south-eastern  arm  of  Lake 
Nyasa.  Such  a  railway,  it  is  stated,  would  prove  the 
cheaper  to  construct ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  it  would  pass 
through  comparatively  poor  country  and,  therefore,  that 
its  chief  function  would  be  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
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lake  traffic,  instead  of  serving  the  more  pressing  needs  of 
the  settlers  in  the  Upper  Shire,  South  Nyasa,  and  central 
Angoni  Districts.  The  alternative  route,  favoured  by  the 
majority  of  the  planters,  starts  from  Blantyre,  runs  north- 
wards through  the  Lunzu  District,  crosses  the  Shire  River 
at  some  point  between  Matope  and  Liwonde,  and  proceeds 
thence  to  the  south-western  arm  of  Lake  Nyasa.  This 
line,  it  is  alleged,  would  pass  through  the  most  fertile  and 
cultivated  districts  of  the  Protectorate,  and  also  provide 
the  greatly  needed  outlet  for  traffic  on  Lake  Nyasa. 
Whichever  of  the  two  routes  were  chosen,  both  Beira  and 
Quelimane  would  benefit  from  the  proposed  extension. 
As  for  the  lake  traffic,  however,  competing  proposals  are 
that  of  the  railway  between  Mozambique  and  Lake  Shirwa 
(see  below,  p.  423),  and  that  of  the  railway  between  Port 
Amelia  and  the  Portuguese  shore  at  Lipuchi,  passing 
through  the  Nyassa  Company's  territory  (p.  424), 

Shire  Highlands  Raihvay. — The  construction  of  the 
Shire  Highlands  Eailway,  of  which  the  Central  Africa 
Railway  now  forms  the  greatly  needed  southern  extension, 
was  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining communication  with  the  British  Protectorate  of 
Nyasaland.     As  already  explained,  there  was  only  one 
avenue  by  which  the  country  could  be  entered — that  from 
Chinde  on  the  coast,  via  the  Zambezi  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shire  River,  and  thence  up  that  river  to  Port  Herald  or 
Chiromo.     The  distance  from  Chinde  to  Port  Herald  is 
about  210  miles  and  to  Chiromo  another  40  miles.     In  the 
early  days  of  the  British  occupation  it  had  been  hoped 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  travel  by  water  from  the 
coast  to  Lake  Nyasa,  but  that  was  found  to  be  impossible 
because  the  Murchison  Falls,  which  connect  the  upper  and 
lower  Shire  Rivers,  were  found  to  be  an  insurmountable 
barrier.     Moreover,  the   obstacles  to  navigation  on  the 
lower  Shire  were  constantly  increasing,  and  it  was  found 
that  Chiromo  itself  was  frequently  shut  off  from  water 
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communication,  and  lately  even  the  section  of  the  river 
between  Port  Herald  and  Chindio  has  become  difficult  for 
navigation. 

In  order  to  remedy  so  grave  a  disability  and  to  remove 
a  menace  that  was  hindering  the  expansion  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, the  British  Central  Africa  Company  decided  to 
provide  a  line  of  railway  between  Blantyre  and  Port 
Herald.  This  step  was  decided  upon  partly  for  economic 
reasons  connected  with  the  development  of  the  territory ; 
but  also  that  by  means  of  this  new  link  between  Nyasa- 
land  and  the  coast  the  slave  trade  around  Lake  Nyasa, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  carried  on  by  the  powerful 
Arab  community  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  could  be 
broken  up  effectively  and  the  whole  country  brought  under 
an  efficient  British  administl-ation. 

The  scheme  for  a  railway  to  Nya-saland,  in  view  of  later 
developments  in  railway  construction  in  Africa,  cannot  be 
considered  ambitious  ;  but  there  were  many  peculiar 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome ;  these  render  the  Shire 
Highlands  Eailway  one  of  the  notable  achievements  in 
railway  engineering.  In  the  first  place  the  authorities  in 
London  insisted  that  the  railway  should  be  built  according 
to  the  standard  South  African  gauge,  3  ft.  6  in.,  instead 
of  a  narrow-gauge  railway  which  the  amount  of  trafiic 
likely  to  pass  over  the  route,  at  least  for  some  years  after 
the  construction  of  the  line,  would  then  have  justified. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  initial  failure  of  the  Beira  railway 
and  the  necessity  that  arose  for  reconstructing  that  line, 
the  decision  of  the  British  Government  was  wise,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  possible  extension  of  the  Ehodesian 
railway  system  to  Nyasaland,  which  may  run  either  from 
Abercorn  to  Tete  and  thence  to  Fort  Johnston  or  else 
from  Ayshire  through  Zumbo  or  Chikoa  to  some  point  on 
Lake  Nyasa.  Nevertheless  the  decision  added  consider- 
ably not  only  to  the  difiiculties  of  construction,  but  also  to 
the  cost  of  the  railway,  and  at  the  period  in  question 
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seemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  British 
Central  Africa  Company. 

For  the  construction  of  the  line  promoted  by  the  British 
Central  Africa  Company,  the  Shire  Highlands  Railway 
Company  was  formed  in  1895  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  £100,000  and  debentures  for  £536,750,  issued  to  the 
contractors.  In  liecember  1902  a  contract  was  signed 
by  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Shire 
Highlands  Railway  Company  for  the  construction  of  the 
railway  from  Chiromo  to  Blantyre  to  be  completed  within 
five  years  from  December  SI  in  that  year.  This  contract 
was  afterwards  extended  in  1903,  so  that  the  line  could 
be  continued  to  Port  Herald.  The  railway  was  completed 
and  opened  for  traffic  on  April  1,  1908. 

The  difiiculties  confronting  the  promoters  of  the  railway 
were  extraordinary.  As  a  general  rule  railways  have  been 
carried  from  a  base  on  the  coast ;  but  in  this  case  the  work 
was  carried  on  not  only  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  nearest  port  but  also  at  a  great  distance  from  the  chief 
base  of  supplies.  Not  only  had  the  railway  material  to  be 
carried  to  a  remote  district  over  a  difficult  route,  but 
practically  the  whole  of  the  supplies  had  to  be  obtained 
from  England.  No  coal  could  then  be  obtained  locally. 
There  was  no  lime,  and  bricks  could  not  be  made  to  assist 
in  the  erection  of  the  piers.  No  suitable  stone  could  be 
obtained  locally,  and  the  only  alternative  was  the  utiUza- 
tion  of  concrete,  which  by  the  time  it  reached  Port  Herald 
had  cost  five  or  six  times  its  value  in  England.  In 
addition  the  engineering  difficulties  were  considerable. 

The  line  from  Port  Herald  follows  a  northerly  course  of 
113  miles,  in  which  distance  a  difference  of  level  of 
3,700  ft.  had  to  be  overcome,  valleys  to  be  crossed,  and 
bridges  to  be  constructed.  From  Port  Herald  the  railway 
approximately  follows  the  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Chiromo,  where  it  is  carried  across  the  waterway  by  means 
of  a  bridge  about  420  ft.  in  length,  in  order  to  reach  the 
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valley  of  the  Ruo  Eiver.  This  is  a  drawbridge  providing  an 
opening  100  ft.  wide  to  permit  navigation.  Twelve  miles 
from  this  point  the  railway  begins  a  heavy  climb  through 
rough  country  in  which  the  ruling  grade  is  1  in  44, 
and  the  minimum  curve  is  of  363  ft.  radius.  The  valley 
through  which  the  railway  passes  is  tortuous,  and  the  line 
has  many  sharp  curves.  Here  and  there  clefts  on  the 
mountain  sides  are  spanned  by  bridges  supported  on 
steel  towers  carried  on  pedestals  built  of  concrete.  One 
of  the  largest  of  these  bridges,  which  is  290  ft.  long,  is 
the  girder  bridge  across  the  Mswadzi  Eiver.  At  mile  64 
the  valley  of  the  Euo  is  left  and  the  railway  makes 
a  difficult  ascent  along  the  Tuchili  Eiver  for  nearly 
10  miles,  and  then  crosses  the  Luchenya  Eiver,  which  is 
followed  until  the  summit  is  gained  5  miles  south  of 
Blantyre.  Here  there  is  a  descent  of  500  ft.  before  the 
present  northern  terminus  of  the  railway  at  Blantyre  is 
reached.  Limbe  (4,000  ft.),  4  miles  south  of  Blantyre,  is 
the  railway  head-quarters. 

In  connexion  with  the  construction  of  the  railway  the 
provision  of  labour  proved  a  disturbing  factor.  Although 
the  loss  of  life  was  not  so  great  as  that  which  occurred 
during  the  building  of  the  Beira  railway  across  the  Pungwe 
flats,  the  mortality  among  the  Europeans  was  heavy.  More- 
over, the  natives  of  Nyasaland,  unaccustomed  to  prolonged 
exertion,  frequently  deserted  to  their  homes,  and  left  in 
a  body  when  the  rainy  season  set  in.  These  difficulties 
illustrate  the  obstacles  that  have  to  be  overcome  in  many 
parts  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  before  that  country  is 
adequately  supplied  with  railway  communication. 

Tiie  capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  Shire 
Highlands  Eailway,  the  supply  of  rolling  stock,  and  other 
expenses,  up  to  December  31,  1915,  was  £659,098.  At 
the  same  date  the  rolling  stock  consisted  of  eight  loco- 
motives and  two  motor  trollies,  two  first-class  carriages, 
two    third-class   carriages,   two    compo-saloons,   and   five 
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brake  vans  with  third-class  accommodation.     In  addition 
there  were  fifty-two  wagons  of  which  eighteen  were  covered, 
including  twelve  made  of  steel.     The  cost  of  the  Central 
Africa  railway  was  as  follows  : — expenditure  in  connexion 
Avith   the    purchase  of  concessions   and   construction  of 
railway,  £416,723 ;  expenditure  on  rolling  stock,  £22,350 ; 
preliminary  expenses,   £25,000,   and   underwriting  com- 
mission,  £25,000;    a  total   of  £489,074.      The  rolling 
stock  consisted  of  two  locomotives,  two  carriages,  and  ten 
covered  wagons,  of  which  eight  were  steel  bogie  wagons. 
At  present  the  traffic  over  the  Nyasaland  railway  is 
inconsiderable.     Nevertheless  during  1913  the  gross  re- 
ceipts  of    the    Shire    Highlands   Eailway   amounted  to 
£29,448  and  the  working  expenses  to  £16,926,  leaving  a 
net  profit  of  £12,521.     These  receipts  included  £23,461 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  produce.     In  1915  the 
figures  were  £30,669,  £22,191,  and  £8,477  respectively. 
Out  of  the  gross  revenue  £24,324  was  received  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods.     The  prospects  of  traffic  over  the 
Shire  Highlands,  Central  Africa,  and  Beira-Zambezi  Knes 
cannot  be  measured,  however,  by  any  present  returns. 


Railways  in  Quelimane  District 

Quelimane-Makivale  Raihoay. — -Two  small  railways 
are  in  existence  in  the  Quelimane  District.  The  first  of 
these,  a  line  constructed  by  the  Zambezia  Company 
and  opened  on  July  1,  1901,  runs  from  the  Customs 
House  at  QueHmane  to  Makivale  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Makuzi  about  16  miles  from  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  18  miles.  This  railway,  which  is  of  2-ft. 
gauge,  runs  through  the  prazos  of  Andone  and  Anguaze, 
and  connects  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Makuzi  with  the 
port  on  the  Quelimane  Eiver.  Proposals  have  been  made 
to  widen  the  gauge  of  this  railway  and  to  continue  the 
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line  to  Inyamakurra.    The  following  table  gives  the  traffic 
over  the  line  since  1903  : — 


1903 

1904          ] 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Passengers 
Tons  of  goods . 
Receipts  . 
Expenditure    . 

.      6,600 
.     11,862 
.  £,  3,267 
.£2,253 

9,459        10,814 
5,269          6,591 
2,386          3,382 
2,566         2,568 

17,890 
5,432 
3,283 

2,482 

19,767 
5,251 
2,580 
1,774 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Passengers 
Tons  ot  goods 
Receipts . 
Expenditure  . 

19,646 

6,378 

.  £      1,967 

.£      1,521 

18,027 
5,181 
1,823 
1,314 

19,853 
5,911 
2,041 
1,131 

22,472 

17,334 

2,220 

1,552 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Passengers 
Tons  of  goods 
Receipts 
Expenditure   . 

16,787 

9,346 

.£      2,571 

.£      1,846 

17,522 
7,803 
2,388 
1,904 

7,364 

11,016 

8,369 

2,143 

12,400 

12,658 
4,188 
2,172 

Inyamakurra-Mohuba  Railway. — The  second  line, 
which  is  under  construction,  is  being  built  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  to  connect  Inyamakurra,  a  port  on 
the  Inyamakurra  branch  of  the  river  Makuzi,  to  Mokuba, 
a  place  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Likungo  and 
Lujella  Rivers,  opposite  Villa  Durao.  The  Inyamakurra- 
Mokuba  railway,  when  completed,  will  be  fifty-five  miles 
in  length,  but  at  the  end  of  1914  only  twenty-nine  miles 
had  been  constructed.  It  was  expected  to  be  open  for 
traffic  during  1918.^  This  line  also  is  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  (2  ft.  5|in.),  but  will  be  of  great  use  to  transport 
produce  from  the  interior  whence,  hitherto,  the  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  conveying  it  to  the 
coast.  In  connexion  with  the  waterways  mentioned  on 
p.  358,  it  will  form  a  valuable  factor  in  the  development 
of  Maganja  da  Costa  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Quelimane-Ruo  Railway. — With  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed railway  from  Quelimane  to  the  river  Shire,  and 
thence  to  Tete,  two  routes  have  been  suggested ;  but  the 

^  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  Decemlber  6,  1917. 
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whole  scheme  is  at  present  in  abeyance.  The  first  sugges- 
tion was  for  a  line  from  Qiielimane  to  Mutira  on  the  Buo, 
which  was  to  bring  the  traffic  from  .British  Nyasaland  to 
the  Portuguese  port  and  to  open  up  the  rich  plantation 
districts  north-west  of  Quelimane.  A  company  entitled 
the  Companhia  dos  Caminhos  de  Ferro  da  Zambezia  was 
formed,  and  on  June  5,  1895,  a  contract  between  that 
conipiiny  and  the  Zambezia  Company  was  signed.  The 
railway  was  to  be  constructed  within  eighteen  months, 
and  the  work  of  the  preliminary  survey  was  completed  in 
February  1896.  In  addition  a  branch  was  to  be  con- 
structed towards  the  mountainous  country  of  Namuli. 
Subsequently  the  course  of  the  Quelimane-Euo  railway 
was  modified  by  diverting  the  route  towards  Port  Herald ; 
but  nothing  in  the  way  of  railway  construction  has  been 
accomplished,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  line  will  be 
constructed  over  the  proposed  route. 

Quelimane-Tete  Rcdlway. — With  respect  to  the  more 
southerly  route  from  Quelimane  through  Port  Herald  to 
Sinyal  and  thence  along  the  Zambezi  to  Tete,  flying 
surveys  were  made  of  the  region  between  Quelimane  and 
Sinyal  (Sinjal)  and  about  thirty-seven  miles  of  track  were 
cleared.  But  after  this  preliminary  work  had  been  done, 
another  deviation  was  decided  upon,  partly  with  the 
object  of  tapping  the  rich  sugar  areas  farther  south,  and 
partly,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Nyasaland 
railway  had  been  extended  from  Port  Herald  to  Chindio. 
The  intention  as  reported  in  March  1917  was  to  make 
fii'st  for  Mopeia,  thence  proceeding  near  or  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Zambezi.  The  scheme  was  delayed  by  the  war, 
chiefly  because  most  of  the  contracts  for  material  were  in 
German  hands,  but  on  April  7, 1916,  it  was  announced  that 
the  construction  of  the  railway  was  assured  and  that  con- 
tracts had  been  signed  by  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Co.,  of 
Johannesburg,  for  the  construction  of  the  first  forty-nine 
miles.    It  was  then  stated  that  materials  for  construction 
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had  been  bought  in  New  York  and  would  be  shiyjped  to 
Quelimane  at  an  early  date.^  Construction  has  since  been 
carried  on,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  by  the  end  of  1917 
sixty  miles  of  the  main  line  would  be  laid.  There  are 
two  25-ton  engines  and  two  smaller,  tenders,  and  trucks. 
The  line  is  laid  on  sleepers  of  native  wood  weighing 
154  lb.     The  gauge  is  3  ft.  6  in. 

The  main  object  of  this  railway,  which  is  an  under- 
taking of  the  provincial  government,  is  to  connect 
Quelimane  with  the  Nyasaland  railway  and  to  prepare 
for  the  traffic  that  will  ultimately  descend  the  Zambezi 
by  establishing  through  communication  between  Tete  and 
Quelimane.  In  this  connexion  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  route  from  Nyasaland  to  Quelimane  is  shorter 
than  that  to  Beira,  but  on  the  other  hand,  Quelimane  as 
a  port  is  much  inferior  to  Beira,  for  although  ocean-going 
ships  are  able  to  cross  the  Kwakwa  bar  the  navigation  up 
the  river  is  difficult.  In  order  to  overcome  this  defect  it 
is  proposed  to  build  wharves  at  Point  Tangalane,  fifteen 
miles  down  the  river,  and  to  join  that  place  with  Queli- 
mane by  a  continuation  of  the  railway. 

Mozambique-^Nyasaland  Railivay 

Farther  north  a  railway  has  been  projected  from 
Mozambique  to  Lake  Shirwa,  which,  if  constructed,  would 
probably  be  joined  with  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Shire  Highlands  Eailway  through  Zomba  to  Lake  Nyasa. 

As  at  present  planned  the  Mozambique-Nyasaland 
railway,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  342  miles  in 
length,  starts  from  Lumbo,  opposite  the  island  of  Mozam- 
bique on  the  southern  side  of  Mosuril  Bay  and  proceeds 
generally  due  westward  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  The 
survey  for  the  railway  has  been  completed,  and  the 
estimated  cost  per  kilometre  is  £2,200,  or  a  total  of 
>  Beira  Post,  April  28,  1916. 
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£1,192,000.  Ip  1912  the  Portuguese  Government  voted 
£37,000  as  a  start  and  decided  that  the  railway  should 
be  built  departmentally,  contracts  being  put  up  to  pubHc 
tender.  The  contract  for  the  first  section  was  secured 
by  the  firm  of  Ornstein-Arthur  Koppel  of  Berlin,  and 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  15|  miles  of  the  line  had 
been  constructed  and  another  12|  miles  had  been  cleared, 
whilst  93  miles  had  been  thoroughly  surveyed  as  far 
as  Nampula,  the  route  closely  following  the  military 
road  to  that  point.  Several  bridges  will  be  necessary, 
including  .one  of  100  yds.  over  the  river  Monapo,  one  of 
100  yds.  over  the  Lurio,  and  one  of  80  yds.  across  the 
Malema.  Of  the  railway,  as  at  present  proposed,  280  miles 
will  be  in  the  Mozambique  District  and  62  miles  in 
Portuguese  Nyasaland. 

This  railway  would  traverse  country  presenting,  on  the 
whole,  less  difficulties  than  the  route  laid  down  for  the 
line  from  Port  Amelia  (see  following  paragraph),  and  its 
potential  importance  to  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  line  if  the  latter  terminated, 
as  designed,  in  Portuguese  territory.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  railway  through  Mozambique  District  would  pass 
through  territory  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  offers 
less  important  economic  possibilities,  and  its  terminal 
port  at  Lumbo  has.  by  no  means  equal  natural  advantages  . 
with  that  at  Port  Amelia. 

Port  Amelia-Lake  Nyasa  Railway 

Schemes  have  long  been  in  existence  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Port  Amelia,  on  Pemba  Bay,  to  the  shore 
of  Lake  Nyasa  through  the  Nyassa  Company's  territory. 
A  close  survey  has  been  made.  The  fine  is  designed  to 
run  from  Port  Amelia  by  or  near  Medo,  Mtarika  on 
the  Lujenda,  up  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to  a  crossing 
at  Luambala  (Mluluka),  and  by  the  Luambala  valley  and 
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Mtonya  to  Lipuchi,  on  the  lake  at  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
frontier.  The  distance  from  Port  Amelia  to  Mtarika  is 
322-2"  miles,  and  to  Lipuchi  520|  miles.  The  route,  except 
near  Lake  Nyasa,  presents  no  great  difficulties,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  surveyors'  report  '  the  line  between  Medo  and 
Mtarika  is  of  a  switchback  nature  .  .  .  traversing  the 
various  watersheds  and  valleys  .  .  .  On  the  return  journey 
it  was  found  this  could  possibly  be  avoided  by  keeping  to 
the  main  watershed  dividing  the  Lurio  valley  from  the 
Lujenda,  the  fall  from  this  watershed  to  the  Lujenda, 
where  it  would  have  to  be  crossed,  not  being  a  very  heavy 
one  ,  .  .  Should  it  be  decided  ...  to  follow  the  main 
watershed  route,  another  line  to  the  lake  might  advan- 
tageously be  studied,  that  is,  through  the  Luchimwa 
valley ',  The  route  surveyed  from  Mtonya  to  the  lake, 
keeping  the  line  in  Portuguese  territory,  proved  very 
difficult,  and  the  surveyors  made  the  important  observa- 
tion that  a  much  easier  route  could  be  found  to  the  British 
shore  of  the  lake. 

The  construction  of  such  a  railway  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  this  territory.  British  interests  are  con- 
cerned in  the  territory  (see  p.  171),  and  the  railway  survey 
was  made  by-  Messrs.  Pauling.  There  is  some  reason  to 
anticipate  that  under  settled  conditions  the  construction 
of  the  line  may  be  undertaken.  As  for  external  traffic, 
the  line  would  compete  with  that  already  discussed, 
running  southward  from  Lake  Nyasa  to  Beira,  for  any 
Central  African  trade  passing  by  way  of  the  lake  to  the 
east  coast.  The  distances  between  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake  and  Beira,  and  between  Lipuchi  and  Port  Amelia, 
are  closely  similar.  By  the  east  coast  and  Suez  Canal 
route,  Port  Amelia  is  some  650  miles  nearer  to  European 
ports  than  Beira. 
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EOADS   AND   TbANSPOET 

Apart  from  the  railways  already  mentioned,  and  the 
navigable  waterways,  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  not 
supplied  with  good  means  of  inter-communication.  In  the 
Lourenzo  Marques  District,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tete, 
and  in  Portuguese  Nyasaland,  there  are  a  few  good  roads, 
but  elsewhere  most  of  the  so-called  roads  [estrada)  are 
unfit  for  heavy  transport,  and  in  many  cases  are  little 
better  than  native  tracks  (caminho).  Very  few  can  be 
conveniently  used  by  carts,  and  the  majority  are  made 
through  the  bush  simply  by  cutting  down  the  trees,  pulling 
up  the  roots,  and  removing  the  grass.  They  need  to  be 
periodically  cleared  of  vegetation  ;  otherwise  they  quickly 
become  overgrown.  A  few  have  rough  bridges,  made 
of  timber  found  on  the  spot :  these  are  commonly  carried 
away  by  floods  ;  and  in  most  cases  the  rivers  and  streams 
have  to  be  forded,  a  difficult  and  occasionally  impossible 
task  when  they  are  in  flood.  In  the  south  of  the  Province, 
around  Lourenzo  Marques  and  luhambaue,  where  the  soil 
is  mostly  sandy,  transportation  is  very  difficult,  and  this 
difficulty  is  increased  during  the  rainy  season,  as  many  of 
the  roads  follow  the  marshy  banks  of  rivers  and  con- 
sequently become  impassable  directly  the  rains  begin. 
Even  during  the  dry  season,  when  transport  is  carried  on 
by  light  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  large  teams  are  required 
in  order  to  drag  the  wagons  through  the  sandy  soil. 

Native  paths  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  country, 
and  guides  with  local  knowledge  are  essential  in  order  to 
follow  them.  They  wind  around  trees  and  other  obstacles, 
and  often  consist  of  a  narrow  passage,  passable  only  in 
single  file,  cut  through  the  bush  where  it  is  dense, 
sometimes  forming  a  tunnel. 

The  cost  of  transport  of  produce  in  most  parts  of  the 
province  is  still  the  chief  impediment  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  many  districts,  and  mainly  for  this  reason  the 
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present  agricultural  areas  are  either  within  easy  reach  of 
water  transport  or,  as  in  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique 
Company,  situated  along  the  line  of  railway.  In  that 
territory  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  out- 
lying agricultural  districts  into  touch  with  the  distributing- 
centres.  At  Mandigos,  for  example,  a  road  running  north 
and  south  for  twelve  miles  in  each  direction,  has  recently 
been  constructed. 

The  scarcity,  and  in  some  districts  the  absence,  of  cattle 

and  horses  add  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  transport. 

In  all  remote  districts  native  carriers  are  the  only  power 

available,  and  apart  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lourenzo 

Marques  there  are  few  wagons,  carts,  or  carriages  in  the 

country.    Mules  and  donkeys  provide  the  means  of  getting 

about  where  these  exist,  and  oxen  are  used  where  possible. 

In  the  more  tropical  districts  the  niTmber  of  oxen  used  for 

a  wagon  is  much  less  than  in  the  north,  where  the  usual 

South  African  span  of  a  dozen  or  more  oxen  is  general. 

Where  no  animal  transport  is  possible  the  usual  means  by 

which  Europeans  travel  is  the  machila.    Tliis  is  a  hammock 

slung  on  two  bamboos,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four 

natives,  and  north  of  the  Zambezi  it  forms  practically  the 

only  means  of  transport  between  outlying  stations.     The 

bearers  as  a  rule  can  keep  up  a  kind  of  trot  of  from  thirty 

to  thirty-five  miles  a  day,  two  or  three  relays  of  natives 

taking  turns  in  carrying,  but  all  keeping  in  company  to 

be  ready  when  required. 

The  native  luggage-carriers  [carregadores  or  croque- 
dores)  also  do  a  similar  distance,  carrying  from  50  up  to 
as  much  as  100  lb.  each,  and  can  keep  up  a  pace  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  white  man,  day  after  day  for  a  week  or 
two,  living  mainly  on  manioc  obtained  as  they  go  along. 
In  Portuguese  Nyasaland  they  are  reckoned  to  carry 
50-60  lb.  for  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day  for  long  journeys, 
or  as  much  as  twenty-five  miles  for  short  journeys.  Their 
pay  here  is  reckoned  at  10  centavos  a  day  and  their  food. 
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a  ration  of  2 lb.,  reckoned  at  4  centavos.  For  a  large 
number  of  carriers  the  rate  is  higher,  and  machila  carriers 
receive  a  higher  rate — 15  centavos.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  in  German  East  Africa  the  pay  seems  to  have  been 
rather  lower  and  the  weight  expected  to  be  carried  rather 
more  :  on  the  other  hand,  pay  is  somewhat  higher  in 
British  Nyasaland  than  in  Portuguese  territory  generally, 
and  this  is  said  to  have  affected  the  rates  in  the  adjoining 
Portuguese  districts. 

Motor  Traffic. — In  a  Portuguese  report,  dated  1910,  on 
the  suitability  of  the  roads  of  Portuguese  East  Africa  for 
motor  traffic,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
roads  motor  traffic  would  be  possible  to  the  following 
extent.  In  the  district  of  Lourenzo  Marques  the  roads  in 
the  main  are  very  pandy,  but  motors  could  proceed  to 
Guija,  Chibuto,  Bilene,  or  Palulle.  In  the  Inhambane 
district  motor  traffic  is  impossible  along  the  numerous 
roads  because  the  soil  is  too  sandy,  except  in  the  northern 
circumscription  of  Vilanculos.  In  Quelimane  motor  traffic 
is  impossible  during  the  rainy  season,,  but  certain  roads, 
such  as  that  from  Inyamakurra  to  Vila  DurSo,  might  be 
utilized.  In  the  Tete  district  motor  traffic  is  comparatively 
easy  from  Tete  to  Angonia,  also  from  Tete  to  Muchena, 
Machinga,  Chifumbadzi,  and  Boroma.  When  other  roads 
are  put  into  good  order  motor  traffic  should  be  possible 
throughout  many  parts  of  the  district,  but  the  chief 
difficulty  would  be  the  supply  of  water.  The  Tete- 
Masikesi  road  {258  miles)  was  under  repair,  but  for 
50  miles  no  water  is  procurable,  and  water  is  difficult  to 
obtain  between  Cabremonte  and  Campapa.  The  mails  are 
carried  over  this  route  by  natives,  who  take  eight  days  on 
the  journey.  In  the  Mozambique  District  motor  traffic 
should  prove  useful  in  opening  the  country,  especially  as 
good  roads  connect  most  of  the  military  posts.  In  the 
Njasa  Company's  territory  it  is  stated  that  Fiat  cars 
were    introduced    in    1914,    succeeded    well,    and    were 
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subsequently  employed  over  a  large  extent  of  the  most 
important  tracks  (see  p.  436).  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  would  seem  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tete  district 
and  perhaps  the  Mozambique  and  Nyasaland  districts, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  industries  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa  being  developed  by  means  of  heavy  motor 
traffic.  The  construction  of  good  macadamized  roads  is 
too  expensive  an  undertaking  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  seems  more  probable  that  an  extension  of  the  light 
railways  already  existing  would  in  the  end  be  both 
cheaper  and  more  useful  than  the  construction  of  roads, 
needing  constant  repair,  for  heavy  traffic. 


Main  Roads  of  the  Southern  Districts 

Some  of  the  more  important  roads  will  be  indicated 
in  the  following  sections,  in  which  the  Portuguese  names 
of  stations  have  for  the  most  part  been  retained. 

Roads  from  Lourenzo  Marques. — A  macadamized  high 
road  is  under  construction  from  Lourenzo  Marques  to 
Goba,  which  will  link  up  with  the  main  road  through 
Swaziland ;  when  this  is  completed  it  will  be  possible  to 
travel  by  motor  from  the  Rand  to  Lourenzo  Marques. 
A  branch  road  is  being  built  from  the  Goba  road  at 
Impamputu  to  Namahacha  in  the  Lebombo  Hills  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  become  a  health  resort  for  the  people  of 
Lourenzo  Marques.  Several  other  roads  are  being  con- 
structed in  this  district,  most  of  which  are  feeders  to  the 
roads  above  mentioned.  One,  under  construction,  will 
connect  Marracuene  with  Lourenzo  Marques.  The  prin- 
cipal roads  are  the  following :  Lourenzo  Marques  to 
Marracuene  (18  miles)  and  thence  to  Manhica  (10  miles) ; 
Marracuene  to  Moamba  on  the  Lourenzo  Marques  Railway 
(12|  miles)  and  Moamba  to  Infulene  (15|  miles) ;  Infulene 
to    Anguane    (12|    miles) ;     Infulene    to    Rio    MatoUa 
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(15|  miles)  and  MatoJla  to  the  Lebombos  (22  miles)  and 
to  Boane  (7|  miles);  Pessene  to  Namabacha  on  the 
borders  of  Swaziland  (40  miles) ;  Lourenzo  Marques  to 
Zichacha  (18|  miles)  ;  Lourenzo  Marques  to  Anguane 
and  Kikatla  (12f  miles) ;  and  Incomati  to  Manhiga, 
vi4  Magaia.  Only  one  of  the  above  roads  is  10  metres 
(33  ft.)  in  width,  namely  that  from  Lourenzo  Marques 
to  Marracuene.  The  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the- 
road  from  Marracuene  to  Manhiga,  which  is  6  metres 
(20  ft.)  wide,  are  only  5  metres  (16^  ft.)  in  width. 

Manhiga. — In  the  circumscription  of  Manhiga  the 
following  are  the  principal  roads.  Manhiga  to  Marracuene 
via  Cherinda  and  Patcheque  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Komati  (19  miles) ;  Manhiga  to  Magude  north  of  the 
great  bend  of  the  Komati,  vi4  Machohomo  (17  miles) ; 
Manhiga  to  Sao  Paulo  de  Messano  (26  miles) ;  Manhiga  to 
Cliai-Chai  along  the  coast,  through  Tanca,  Mudoza,  and 
Inhampura  (25|  miles),  and  Manhiga  to  Chibuto,  through 
Chissangane,  Chirane,  and  Mahanga  (31  miles) ;  Manhiga 
to  Chemicho,  \\k  Chiau  (31  miles)  ;  and  Chiau  to  Lagoa 
Pati  (11  miles),  and  Lagoa  Pati  to  Macanda  (7|  miles). 

Sabie. — In  the  circumscription  of  Sabi^  the  principal 
roads  run  from  Sabid-Mabila  to  Incomati  (18  miles),  and 
from  Incomati  to  Uanetzi,  \\k  Machatuene  and  Matugan- 
yana  (59  miles) :  Sabi^-Mabila  to  kilometre  53  of  the 
Lourenzo  Marques  railway  through  Macanhe,  Mamejanga, 
Magude,  Domba,  Maluti,  and  Chiguiche  (20|  miles) ; 
Malengane  to  Vundessa  (25  miles) ;  Mahambacheca  to 
Magude  (34  miles),  Magude  to  Inyamanine  (7|  miles)  and 
Magude  to  Sabid-Mabila  (15  miles)  ;  Sabie-Mabila  to 
Machatuene  (7  miles). 

Magude. — In  the  circumscription  of  Magude  roads  run 
from  that  centre  to  Bilene,  v'A  Sao  Paulo  de  Messano, 
with  a  ferry  over  the  river  Inkoluane  (31  miles),  to 
Manzamchopes,  vi4  Bilene  (20  miles),  to  Matuganhana, 
v'A  Uanetzi  and  Chiconguene  (24  miles),  to  Sabi^  with 
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tlie  crossings  by  ferry-boat  over  the  rivers  Massintonto 
and  Uanetzi,  to  Manhiga  (11  miles),  and  to  Moamba 
(22  miles). 

Maputo. — In  the  circumscription  of  Maputo  a  large 
number  of  roads  radiate  from  Bela  Vista :  to  Catembe 
(25  miles),  Pharol  (23  miles),  Rainha  (20  miles),  Porto 
Henrique  (23  miles),  Estatuene  (43|  miles),  Manhangane 
(40  miles),  Catuane  (48  miles),  Salamanga  (9=1  miles), 
Macassane  (20  miles),  Mpobobo  (22  miles),  Manhoca 
(35  miles),  Tomo  (42  miles),  and  Fronteira  Zulo  (49  miles). 
Other  roads  radiate  from  Estatuene  to  Eshiza  (13-^-  miles), 
Porto  Henrique  (22  miles),  Nolifiduane  (24  miles),  Mahau 
(29  miles),  Manyangana  (41  miles),  and  Catuane  (53  miles), 
whence  there  are  roads  to  Rio  Pongola  (9  miles),  Manhoca 
(25|  miles)  and  Manyangana  (10|  miles).  The  other  roads 
in  this  division  are  from  Porto  Henrique  to  Mangessa 
(15  miles) ;  Salamanga  to  Macassane  (10|  miles)  and 
Macassane  to  Mpobobo  (2  miles),  Rio  Maputo  (5  miles), 
and  Manhoca  (13  miles)  ;  and  Manhoca  to  Moute  de  Ouro 
(20  miles). 

Manjacaze. — In  the  circumscription  of  Manjacaze  there 
are  four  roads,  with  a  total  length  of  310  miles,  from 
Manjacaze  to  Zavala,  Chai-Chai,  Chibuto,  and  Coguno. 

Chibuto. — In  the  Chibuto  circumscription  a  road  of 
238  miles  runs  to  Pafuri  on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the 
Transvaal  boundary  where  the  Limpopo  leaves  that 
country.  This  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Limpopo 
to  Guija  and  thence  to  the  frontier.  Other  roads  from 
Chibuto  run  to  Chikomo  (54  miles) ;  to  Barramo,  through 
Mchope  (58  miles) ;  to  Mapulanquene,  through  Bilene 
and  Manetzi  (84  miles) ;  to  Barra  do  Limpopo,  through 
Moyene  and  Chai-Chai  (42  miles) ;  and  to  Alto  Macuacua, 
through  Chenguas  (54  miles). 

Bilene. — In  the  circumscription  of  Bilene  there  are 
roads  from  Inchobane  to  S.  Paulo  de  Messano,  visL  Jambal 
and    via   Mazibila,    22   and    30    miles    respectively;    to 
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Chalucuana  (9  miles) ;  to  Chissario,  vi^  Olombe  (18|  miles) 
and  thence  to  Mabanana,  vi^  Tuane  and  Macia  (37  miles) 
and  vi4  Olombe  and  Tncaia  (31  miles),  in  the  one  direction, 
and  to  Chalucuana  (22  miles)  in  the  other;  and  to  Chilem- 
bene  (9  miles).  From  Mazibila  there  is  a  road  to  Macia 
(15|  miles) ;  from  Xicotana  roads  go  to  Damande  (25  miles) 
vi4  Olombe  and  Incaia,  and  (37  miles)  visi  Licillo,  Chissano, 
and  Tuane ;  from  Mazibila  a  road  runs  through  -the 
Mchope  district  to  Manza  (13|-  miles)  and  from  Messano 
there  is  a  road  to  Cumba  (43  miles).  Another  road  runs 
from  Chissano  through  Messano  to  Zimbene. 

Guija. — In  the  Guija  division  roads  run  from  Bilene, 
through  Banga,  to  Msuasi  (Mazuazi)  in  the  Lebombo 
Mountains  along  the  Limpopo  and  Olifants  rivers  (112 
miles) ;  from  Chibuto,  through  Guija  to  Palulle  (47  miles); 
and  from  Canigado  to  Machoboli,  passing  near  Guija. 

These  roads  vary  in  width  in  the  different  circum- 
scriptions. Apart  from  those  in  the  circumscription  of 
Marracuene,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  the  roads  in  the 
Manhiga  district  are  6  metres  in  width ;  those  in  Sabi^ 
vary  from  4  to  7  metres  ;  in  Magude,  with  the  exception 
of  the  road  to  Manetzi,  which  is  3  metres,  all  the  roads 
are  5  metres  wide,  as  are  all  the  roads  in  Maputo;  in 
Manjacaze  the  roads  vary  from  5  to  7  metres ;  in  Bilene 
they  are  all  6  metres  wide  ;  and  in  Guija  their  width  is 
8  metres. 

Roads  in  the  Mozambique  Company's  Territory 

In  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company  several 
roads  have  been  constructed  by  the  natives  under  orders 
from  the  chief  of  each  district.  The  principal  of  these 
roads  are  the  following. 

(1)  A  road  running  north  from  Chikwalakwala,  near  the 
Limpopo  to  Massangena,  the  administrative  centre  of 
Alto  Save,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Sabi,  whence 
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a  branch  runs  eastwards  towards  the  mouth  of  that  liver 
where  it  joins  the  coastal  road  from  Bartholomeu  Diaz  to 
Sofala. 

(2)  A  road  from  Massangena  northward  to  a  point  on 
the  river  Morungwezi  where  it  branches  into  two,  one 
branch  running  north-eastwards,  through  Chibabava  to 
Nova  Luzitania  on  the  river  Buzi,  and  the  other  running 
to  Spungabera  and  thence  across  the  frontier  to  join  the 
road  between  Chaia  and  Melsetter,  which  is  joined  with 
TJmtah  by  a  motor-road,  98  miles  long,  along  the  water- 
shed separating  the  Sabi  and  Revu3  river  valleys. 

(3)  A  road  from  Bartholomeu  Diaz  through  the  district 
of  Chiluane  to  Sofala  and  Chirora  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Buzi. 

(4)  A  road  from  Chibabava  eastwards  to  Sofala. 

(5)  A  road  from  Melsetter,  crossing  the  frontier  at 
Chimanimani  and  proceeding  through  Chaia  north-east- 
ward to  Mandigos  on  the  Beira  railway. 

(6)  A  road  from  Chaia  to  Masikesi. 

(7)  A  road  from  Beira  to  Mazamba,  through  Cherin- 
goma. 

(8)  A  road  from  Beira,  through  Inyati  and  along  the 
river  Mkombezi  to  Mazamba. 

(9)  A  road  from  Chimoio  through  the  Revue  valley 
which  crosses  a  pass,  some  5,000  ft.  high,  to  Penhalonga. 

(10)  A  road  from  Vila  Machado  on  the  Beira  railway, 
northward  through  Tambarara,  Vila  Paiva  d'Aiidrada, 
Forte  Gorjao  (Maringue)  to  Sena. 

(11)  A  road  from  Tambara,  on  the  Zambezi,  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  through  Chemba,  Sena, 
Inyaruka,  Vila  Pontes,  and  Lacerdonia,  to  Maromeu. 
This  road  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  East  Africa, 
and  provides  the  most  rapid  means  of  communication 
when  travelling  up  the  Zambezi  valley. 

For  the  Tete-Masikesi  road,  see  p.  434. 
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Roads  in  Tete  District,  and  Connexions 

In  the  Tete  territory  of  the  Zambezia  Company  a  road 
about  240   miles  long,  constructed  by  the  British  South 
Africa    Company    in    agreement    with    the    Portuguese 
government,  connects  Fort   Jameson    with   Tete.      This 
road,  which   runs    through    Chifumbadzi  and  Misale,  is 
being  made  suitable  for  motor  transport  and  is  the  main 
route  from  Tete  to  the  north.     As  the  ground  is  generally 
hard,  and  the  basis  of  crystalline  rock,  the  surface  of  the 
road   presents   no   special    difficulties  for   motor  trafiSc, 
although  the  provisions  for  crossing  streams   and  rivers 
are  imperfect.     Another  road  runs  from  Tete  to  Salisbury 
(235  miles),  vik  Monnt  Darwin  (145  miles),  and  Mazoe 
(211  miles),  crossing  the  frontier  near  Chi-Mvumbo:  the 
first  145  miles  up  a  gradual  slope  cannot  be  used  by  oxen 
on  account  of  the  tsetse  fly.     This  road  follows  the  old 
telegraph  route  along  the  valley  of  the  Mazoe.     A  third 
road,  practicable  for  oxen  and  donke}^  wagons,  connects 
Tete  and  Chikoa,  and  joins  the  two  navigable  sections  of 
the  Zambezi,  here  separated  by  the  Quebra  Bago  rapids. 
This  road  has  aJso  been  used  for  camel  transport,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  tried  successfully  in  the  districts 
From   Chikoa  the  road  has  been   continued  to  Zumbo. 
A  fourth  road  runs  from  Tete  to  Inyanga,  199  miles,  in 
Rhodesia,  and  thence  to  Eusafi  and    Umtali.      A  fifth 
road  runs  through  the  Barue  country  to  Masikesi,  and  is 
practically  the  only  road  through  this  district,  but  it  is 
badly  constructed  and  is  impassable  during  part  of  the 
year,  as  it  follows   the   bed   of  the  Ruenya   for  some 
distance.     The  road  is  in  a  bad  condition  up  to  Quebra- 
monde,  but  from  this  point  a  good  road,  8  metres  wide, 
passes  through  Kampapa,  Mungari,  Katoka,  Mupa,  Kwa- 
macha,  Tiquite,  and  Inyamisenga.     From  this  place  the 

^  Campanhia  da  Zambezia  Mines  report,  1906. 
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road  is  in  a  bad  condition  as  far  as  the  Piingwe  and  Musa 
rivers,  whence  there  is  an  improved  road,  with  ditches, 
leading  to  Masikesi.  The  total  length  of  this  road  from 
Tete  to  Masikesi  is  260  miles.  This  road  could  be  madp 
available  for  motor  traffic  if  ferries  were  established  on 
the  Ruenya,  Inyakangarra,  and  Pungwe. 

From  Chikoa  a  road  is  to  be  made  to  Chimwara  and 
,the  northern  boundary  of  Portuguese  territory  to  join  the 
northern  road  to  Fort  Jameson. 

Roads  in  Quelimane  and  Mozambique 

In  the  Quelimane  District  a  road  has  been  made  from 
QuelimanethroughCoalane.Makivale,  andlongeto  Inyama- 
kurra,  and  thence  to  Vila  Durao ;  while  most  of  the  interior 
stations  have  been  connected  by  roughly  constructed 
roadways.  In  Mozambique  District  there  is  a  military 
road  along  the  coast,  with  branches  from  it  to  inland 
posts,  of  which  the  most  important  is  that  from  Mosuril 
to  the  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  Zambezia  Com- 
pany, along  which  stores  and  mails  are  conveyed  to 
isolated  posts  in  the  interior.  This  road  runs  through 
Otitane,  Nampula,  and  Chinga,  to  Namuli,  and  thence 
through  Fort  Mlanje,  Chilomo,  Chironzi,  and  Netumbe, 
along  the  rivers  Ruo  and  Shire  in  the  Quelimane  District, 
to  Pinda,  where  it  crosses  the  island  of  Inyangoma  and 
proceeds  to  Mutarara,  opposite  Sena.  A  branch  road 
runs  from  Netumbe  to  Mutaio  and  also  to  Nhaconduia, 
near  the  river  Lualua.  It  is  stated  that,  apart  from  the 
low-lying  swampy  belt  of  the  littoral,  the  nature  of  the 
land  in  the  Mozambique  District  would  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  good  motor  roads,  and  that  even  now  some 
parts  of  the  roads  connecting  the  posts  could  be  used  by 
motor  traffic. 
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Roads  in  the  Nyassa  Company's  Territory  ^ 

In  the  Njassa  Company's  territory,  as  has  been  stated, 
motors  are  used  over  a  considerable  extent  of  roads.  Some 
of  these  roads  have  been  very  recently  constructed  or 
improved,  and  exact  information  as  to  how  far  motor 
traffic  extends  is  subject  to  modification.  The  principal 
road  to  the  interior  is  that  from  Port  Amelia  vi4  Ankwabe 
(60  miles),  Meza  (90  miles),  Montepuesi  (126  miles), 
Mwalia  (154  miles),  Mavala(172  miles),  Msalu  (201  miles), 
Kisanga  Head  (230  miles),  to  Mtarika  (323  miles),  an 
important  point  on  the  Lujenda  River,  of  which  the  valley 
forms  an  important  north-and-south  line.  Southward  from 
Mtarika  this  route,  following  tbe  line  of  the  proposed  rail- 
way, gives  access  to  Luambala  (Mluhika),  and  thence  to 
Mtonya  in  the  Nyasa  Mountains  and  Lipuchi  and  other 
points  on  Lake  Nyasa.  Another  route  continues  directly 
westward  from  Mtarika  by  Mwembe  and  Unangu  to  Mteu- 
gida  on  the  lake.  Other  routes  stated  to  be  passable  for 
motors  are :  from  Kisanga,  on  the  coast  opposite  Ibo  island, 
to  Mwiriti  (115  miles),  Chomba  (158  miles),  and  Mocimboa 
de  Rovuma  (183  miles),  and  from  Chomba  to  Mocimboa 
or  Mazimbwa  on  the  coast  (73  miles) ;  from  Kisanga  along 
the  coast  by  Mucojo  or  Mukoyo  (29  miles)  and  Quitarajo 
(52  miles)  and  thence  to  Nangadi  (167  miles)  and  Mkula 
on  the  Rovuma  (176  miles);  and  from  Palma  on  the 
coast  by  Pundanhar  (33  miles)  and  Machemba  (55  miles) 
to  Mocimboa  de  Rovuma  (110  miles).  The  whole  of  the 
Company's  territory  has  a  fairly  extensive  system  of 
Portuguese  posts,  of  which  the  most  important  at  least 
are  linked  by  the  cleared  tracks  (estrada)  made  by  the 
natives  in  composition  for  the  payment  of  hut  tax. 

'  The  estimates  of  distance  are  uncertain. 
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Post  Office  and  Telegraphs  ^ 

Postal  Services. — Portuguese  East  Africa  is  included 
in  the  '  universal '  postal  union,  and  in  the  South  African 
postal  union,  which  also  embraces  Transvaal,  Cape  Province, 
Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Rhodesia. 

The  number  of  post  offices  open  in  1916  was  44  in 
Lourenzo  Marques  District  (including  three  branch  offices 
in  Lourenzo  Marques  town),  14  in  Inhambane  District, 
32  in  the  Mozambique  Company's  territory,  24  in  Queli- 
mane  District,  13  in  Tete  District,  40  in  Mozambique 
District,  and  24  in  the  Nyassa  Company's  territory. 
Travelling  post  offices  are  provided  on  the  principal 
railway  trains. 

There  is  daily  postal  correspondence  between  the 
territory  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Lourenzo 
Marques,  whence  postal  matter  is  forwarded  to  Inhambane, 
Quelimane,  &c.,  at  the  first  opportunity.  There  is  an 
overland  service  from  the  Union  to  Beira,  Chinde,  and 
other  points  twice  weekly.  These  alternative  routes  are 
used  as  may  be  advantageous  for  communication  between 
the  Union  territory  and  East  Africa,  Nyasaland  Pro- 
tectorate, &c. 

Among  special  rules  relating  to  the  province  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  transmission  of  coin,  gold,  silver, 
precious  stones,  &c.,  by  letter  post  is  prohibited,  except 
t  at  coin  is  accepted  for  transmission  by  registered  letter 
between  the  Union  territory  and  the  province.  Inter- 
national reply  coupons  for  the  prepayment  of  replies  to 
letters  are  in  use  in  the  province.  Parcels  from  the 
Union  territory  to  the  province  require  the  foreign  parcel 
label  of  the  Union  post  office,  but  are  conveyed  at  the 
inland  postal  rates  of  the  Union.     The  regulations  of  the 

'  The  names  of  offices  are  spelt  in  the  Portuguese  form. 
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Union  post  office  applying  to  the  issue  of  ordinary  inland 
money  orders  apply  also  to  money  orders  drawn  on 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  a  system  of  telegraph  money 
orders  is  also  in  force  between  the  two  territories.  The 
offices  transacting  money-order  business  in  the  province 
are  : 

In  Lourenzo  Marques  District :  Lourengo  Marques, 
Bela  Vista,  Cliai-Chai,  Chibuto,  Magude,  Sabie,  Vila 
Luiza. 

In  Inhambane  District:  Inhambane  and  Inyarrime. 

In  Mozambique  Co.'s  territory  :  Beira  and  Masikesi. 

In  Quelimane  District :  Quelimane  and  Chinde. 

In  Tete  District :  Tete. 

In  Mozambique  District :  Angoche,  Memba,  Mozam- 
bique. 

In  Nyassa  Co.'s  territory :  Porto  Amelia.  ■ 

Savings  Banks. — A  post  office  savings  bank  (Caixa 
Economica  Postal)  was  established  in  1911,  and  accepts 
deposits  for  interest  from  $20  up  to  1,000$  00  or  £200 
in  the  first  year  of  deposit,  2,000$  00  or  £400  in  the 
second,  and  3,000$  00  or  £600  in  the  third  :  larger  sums 
deposited  by  individuals  do  not  rank  for  interest,  but 
benefit  societies  or  individuals  may  deposit  up  to  3,000$  00 
in  any  one  year  provided  the  total  does  not  exceed 
5,000$  00  in  three  years.  Savings  bank  balances  can  be 
recipiocally  transferred  between  the  province  and  Portugal, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  as 
well  as  within  the  province.  Savings  bank  offices  are  at 
Lourenzo  Marques,  Vila  Luiza,  Magude,  Sabi^,  Bela  Vista, 
Chai-Chai,  Chibuto,  Inhambane,  Tete,  Chinde,  Quelimane, 
Angoche,  and  Mozambique.  Down  to  September  30,  1916, 
the  deposits  had  amounted  to  £52,328  19s.  'Jd.  and 
1,830,691$  46.  The  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  by  the 
Government  between  2  and  5  per  cent.  (3  per  cent,  in 
1916). 

Cables. — The   Eastern   and  South    African   Telegraph 
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Company  (controlled  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company) 
has  cables  : 

(a)  From  Durban  to  Mozambique  direct. 
(6)   From  Durban  to  Lourenzo  Marques,  Beira,  Queli- 
mane,  and  Mozambique. 

(c)  From  Mozambique  to  Zanzibar,  &c.  (two  cables). 

There  is  also  a  French  cable  from  Mozambique  to 
Majunga  in  Madagascar. 

The  receipt  and  dispatch  of  cable  messages  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department. 

Wireless  Telegraphy. — There  is  a  wireless  telegraph 
station  at  Reuben  Point,  Lourenzo  Marques  (call  signal 
CRZ;  normal  range,  100  nautical  miles;  normal  wave 
length,  600  metres).  In  1916  the  Union  Government 
offered  four  sets  of  wireless  telegraph  installation  to  the 
Provincial  Government,  one  of  which  was  being  erected  at 
Inhambane.  It  is  reported  that  installations  have  been 
established  at  Port  Amelia  and  other  points  in  the  north. 

Telegraphs. — A  list  of  telegraph  stations,  stated  in 
1916  to  be  normally  open  to  public  service,  is  given  on 
the  next  page.  Telegraph  rates  from  Union  territory 
are  Is.  Od.  for  12  words  and  Id.  per  word  thereafter  to 
the  districts  of  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Inhambane,  and 
there  is  also  a  night  letter  telegram  service  at  reduced 
rates  to  Lourenzo  Marques,  Chibuto,  and  Inhambane  ;  but 
to  other  parts  of  the  province  the  overland  telegraph  rates 
are  6s.  6d.  for  12  words  and  Q^d.  per  word  thereafter. 

Telephones,  like  telegraphs,  aie  a  State  monopoly,  but 
private  companies  may  be  authorized  to  construct  either 
on  payment  of  dues  to  the  State.  There  is  an  efficient 
State  telephone  service  in  Lourenzo  Marques  town.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  telephones  connect  posts  and 
settlements. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

HISTOKY 

Early  history — The  coast :  establishment  of  Portuguese  power  in 
East  Africa — The  interior :  the  kingdom  of  the  Monomotapa  and  the 
gold  trade — First  Portuguese  attempts  to  penetrate  the  interior — 
Portuguese  establishments  in  the  interior — Conquest  of  the  Mono- 
motapa— Height  of  Portuguese  influence  in  the  interior,  1630-90 — 
Missions — Portuguese  loss  of  sea-power — -Loss  of  Mombasa — Portu- 
guese trade — The  period  of  decline — The  Bonga  war — The  Gaza 
invasion — The  slave  tra'de  in  the  nineteenth  century — The  beginnings 
of  colonial  reform — The  Delagoa  Bay  question — Early  Portuguese 
relations  with  Delagoa  Bay — Capt.  Owen's  visits — MacMahon's 
arbitration — Portugal  and  the  partition  of  Africa — Portuguese 
explorers  and  Livingstone— Progress  of  the  colony,  1860-90 — 
Gouveia  and  Paiva  d'Andrada — Portuguese  claim  to  transcontinental 
dominion — The  Tungue  Bay  question — The  question  of  Nyasaland — 
The  question  of  Mashonaland — Progress  of  Portuguese  expeditions — ■ 
The  British  ultimatum,  January,  1890— The  Treaty  of  1890— The 
Modus  Vivendi — The  Manica  incident — The  mission  to  Gungu- 
nyana — The  final  negotiations — The  Treaty  of  1891 — The  occupation 
of  the  modern  province — Situation  in  1891 — Gazaland — Mozambique 
Company's  territory — Zambezia — Mozambique  District — Portuguese 
Nyasaland. 

Early  History 

The  Coast :   Establishment  of  Portuguese  Power  in 

Africa 

When  Vasco  de  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  in  1498,  and 
touched  at  Mozambique,  Mombasa,  and  Malindi,  he  found 
the  Arabs  firmly  established  along  the  whole  coast  north 
of  Cape  Correntes.  Their  settlements  probably  dated 
from  the  foundation  of  Mogdishu  and  Brava  on  the 
Benadir  coast  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 
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Kilwa  is  said  to  have  been  founded  a  little  later  by 
Persians  from  Shiraz.  Mogdishu  and  Kilwa  both  became 
powerful  states,  and  the  former  founded  Sofala,  the  port 
for  the  gold  trade  with  the  interior  which  became  the 
chief  source  of  prosperity  to  the  Arab  settlements  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  course  of  time  Kilwa  captured 
Sofala  and  became  the  chief  power  on  the  coast.  Its 
dominions  included  Malindi,  Mombasa,  Patta  and  Lamu, 
Pemba  and  Zanzibar,  Mozambique  and  Angoche,  as  well 
as  trading  stations  in  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  Islands, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  occupy  the  interior.  By  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  power  of  Kilwa  was  on 
the  decline,  and  among  the  many  independent  rulers,  the 
sultan  of  Mombasa  rivalled  his  former  suzerain  in  impor- 
tance. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  Portuguese  to  substitute  their 
economic  and  religious  influence  for  that  of  the  Arabs 
throughout  the  East  from  Cape  Correntes  to  the  Moluccas, 
and  it  was  above  all  necessary  for  them  to  ensure  their 
control  over  the  East  African  coast  which  had  become  the 
gateway  of  the  East.  The  conquest  of  Mozambique  and 
Mombasa  was  consequently  not  an  independent  enterprise, 
like  the  occupation  of  Brazil,  but  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  great  scheme  of  Dom  Emmanuel  and  Albuquerque  for 
the  conquest  of  the  trade  and  empire  of  the  East. 

The  realization  of  this  scheme  dates  from  the  great 
expedition  of  D'Almeida,  the  first  viceroy  of  India,  in 
1505.  The  king's  design  was  to  control  the  whole  trade 
of  the  East  by  means  of  two  fleets  based  on  a  chain  of 
fortresses  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Accord- 
ingly the  viceroy  captured  Kilwa  and  built  a  fort  there 
which  was  the  first  European  fortress  in  the  East.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Mombasa,  the  strongest  place  on  the 
African  coast,  which  he  also  captured  and  destroyed. 
Meanwhile  Pedro  da  Naya  reached  Sofala  and  constructed 
a  fort  there  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.     In  1507 
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the  coast  north  of  Mombasa  was  subdued  by  TristSo  da 
Cunha.  Lamu  submitted  without  resistance  and  Oja  and 
Brava  were  stormed  and  sacked.  The  occupation  of 
Sofala  was  entirely  due  to  the  king's  desire  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  gold  trade,  and  the  harbour  of 
Mozambique  was  preferred  from  the  first  as  a  port  of  call 
by  ships  sailing  to  the  Indies.  In  1507  the  construction 
of  a  fort,  a  church,  and  a  hospital  was  begun  there,  and 
though  the  place  was  subject  to  the  captain  of  Sofala  it 
quickly  became  the  most  important  station  on  the  coasts 
It  was  not  until  1558  that  the  regency  decided  that 
Mozambique  should  replace  Sofala  as  the  chief  captaincy 
of  the  African  coast.  At  the  same  time  the  erection  of 
the  present  fortress  of  Sao  Sebastian  was  begun,  a  work 
which  took  forty  years  to  complete.  Under  the  Portuguese 
regime  both  Sofala  and  Kilwa  rapidly  sank  into  insigni- 
ficance. The  whole  East  African  trade  was  made  into 
a  royal  monopoly.  All  imports  had  to  go  through  the 
hands  of  the  king's  factor  at  Mozambique  and  through 
him  to  the  various  distributing  stations,  and  trading  for 
gold  by  private  persons  was  forbidden.  As  the  Arabs 
subsisted  almost  entirely  by  trade,  their  prosperity  in 
those  places  where  Portuguese  authority  was  effective 
soon  vanished. 

Portuguese  East  Africa  from  the  first  formed  part  of 
the  State  of  India.  The  government  attempted  to  trade 
directly  from  Europe,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  no 
European  goods  could  rival  the  cotton  and  beads  of  India 
for  purposes  of  native  trade,  and  East  Africa  became  as 
dependent  economically  as  it  was  administratively  on 
Portuguese  India.  This  connexion  had  far-reaching  social 
effects  on  the  province,  which  in  course  of  time  came 
more  and  more  to  have  the  character  of  a  Goanese 
colony. 

The  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  empire  of  the 
East  was  completed  by  the  work  of  the  great  Albuquerque 
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in  1509-15.  He  had  realized  that  the  safety  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  depended  on  the  control  of  the 
outlets  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  his 
capture  of  Muscat  and  Ormuz  in  1507  was  of  even  more 
importance  for  East  Africa  than  it  was  for  India.  The 
Portuguese  failure  to  hold  Aden  was  a  source  of  weakness 
from  the  first,  and  was  responsible  for  the  Turkish  raids 
on  the  East  African  coast  in  1586  and  1588. 

Portuguese  control  of  the  coast  north  of  Cape  Delgado 
remained  for  a  long  time  very  incomplete.  Their  establish- 
ment at  Kilwa  was  a  source  of  continual  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  intrigues  of  rival  sultans  and  the  hostility  of  the 
natives  to  the  Portuguese  regulation  of  trade,  and  in 
1512  the  fort  was  permanently  abandoned.  Farther 
north,  the  rulers  of  Malindi  were  always  firm  friends  to 
the  Portuguese  who  possessed  a  factory  there  as  early  as 
1509,  but  Mombasa  remained  a  centre  of  disaffection,  and 
when  the  raids  of  the  Turkish  emir,  Ali  Bey,  took  place 
it  headed  the  other  Swahili  towns  in  a  general  rising 
against  the  Portuguese.  The  second  of  these  risings  was 
fatal  to  the  independence  of  the  town,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  cannibal  Mazimba  at  the  same  time  as  the  Portu- 
guese defeated  the  Turkish  fleet.  Soon  afterwards  the 
last  sultan  of  Mombasa  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  sultan 
of  Malindi,  who  united  Mombasa  to  his  own  dominions. 
At  the  same  time  (1591)  the  Portuguese  began  the  con- 
struction of  the  fortress  of  Jesus  of  Mombasa,  and 
established  the  Mombasa  captaincy  which  extended  from 
Cape  Delgado  to  Malindi. 

The  following  half-century  marks  the  height  of  Portu- 
guese influence  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Traders  and 
missionaries  were  established  at  Zanzibar  and  other  points. 
Most  of  the  native  rulers  paid  tribute,  and  all  trading 
dhows  were  forced  to  call  at  Mombasa  and  Patta  to  pay 
the  customs.  However,  even  at  this  period,  Mohammedan 
civilization  was  far  too  strongly  established  on  the  Swahili 
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coast  to  admit  of  Portuguese  colonization  such  as  we  find 
south  of  Cape  Delgado. 

The  Interior :    The  Kingdom  of  the  Monomotapa 
and  the  Gold  Trade 

The  history  of  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  the 
interior  of  East  Africa  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with 
their  relations  with  the  different  branches  of  the  great 
Makalanga  or  Makaranga  tribe  which  at  that  time 
dominated  almost  the  entire  hinterland  from  the  Zambezi 
to  the  Limpopo.  Apart  from  this,  their  dealings  with  the 
natives  were  confined  to  the  coastal  trading  dep6ts  at 
Querimba  and  Ibo,  at  Inhambane  and  at  Delagoa  Bay ; 
while  on  the  coast  of  Mozambique  even  this  activity  was 
absent. 

All  the  Makalanga  clans  were  originally  united  in  one 
confederation  imder  the  supremacy  of  the  Monomotapa, 
the  '  emperor'  of  the  Portuguese  historians,  whose  power 
was  founded  on  the  possession  of  the  gold  workings  of 
Manica  and  Ehodesia  and  oq  'the  gold  trade  with  the 
Arabs  of  Sofala.  Although  their  attainments  as  miners, 
metalworkers  and  builders  were  remarkably  high  for  a 
negro  people,  their  social  organization  and  leligion  were 
typically  Bantu.  During  the  Arab  period  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  came  down  from  the  interior  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Sabi  and  Buzi,  although  the  Arabs  also 
had  a  settlement  on  the  Zambezi  near  Sena,  but  about 
the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Portuguese,  changes  in  the 
interior  entirely  altered  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  and 
their  establishment  at  Sofala  proved  a  disappointment 
from  the  beginning. 

The  district  of  Butua  in  southern  Ehodesia,  which  the 
Portuguese  called  '  the  mother  of  gold ',  was  lost  to  the 
Monomotapa  about  this  time,  and  this  explains  the 
abandonment  of  Great  Zimbabwe   and  the   removal  of 
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the  royal  kraal  northwards  to  the  Zimbao^  of  the  Portu- 
guese writers.  Communication  with  the  interior  was 
still  further  interrupted  about  1560  bj  the  setting  up  of 
an  independent  kingdom  under  the'Kiteve  between  Manica 
rind  Sofala.  These,  however,  were  not  the  only  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  Sofala  trade :  the  Portuguese  restrictions 
on  commerce  and  their  repressive  policy  towards  the  Arabs 
had  thoroughly  alienated  these  natural  intermediaries 
between  Europeans  and  natives.  Many  of  them  had  fled 
into  the  interior  where  they  used  their  influence  with  the 
natives  to  stir  up  hostility  against  the  Portuguese. 

First  Portuguese  Attempts  to  penetrate  the  Interior. — 
The  Portuguese  turned  their  attention  to  the  alternative 
route — the  Zambezi — at  a  comparatively  early  date.  The 
first  attempt  to  found  a  station  on  the  river  was  in  1513, 
and  in  1531  Vicente  Pegado  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
'  fair '  of  Sena;  the  '  fair '  of  Tete  was  founded  soon  after- 
wards, and  the  factory  at  Quelimane  dates  from  1544. 
These  fairs  were  probably  not  permanent  settlements,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  Zambezi  region  really  dates  only 
from  the  expedition  to  1571-2,  which  was  the  first  serious 
attempt  of  the  Portugese  in  East  Africa  to  penetrate  the 
interior. 

This  departure  from  the  original  Portuguese  policy  of 
maritime  supremacy  and  coastal  occupation  was  due  to 
Dom  Sebastian's  ambition  to  found  an  African  empire,  an 
ambition  which  also  caused  the  occupation  of  Angola  and 
the  disastrous  crusade  in  Morocco.  The  expedition  of 
conquest  which  he  planned,  however,  was  unfortunate, 
and  no  decisive  action  was  attempted  against  the  Mono- 
motapa,  but  an  agreement  was  made  with  him  by  which 
he  promised  to  open  the  gold  trade  to  the  Portuguese, 
to  banish  the  Mohammedans  from  his  territory,  and  to 
receive  Christian  missionaries.  A  similar  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  chief  of  Manica. 

Portuguese  Establishments  in  the  Interior. — In  spite 
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of  its  misfortunes  the  expedition  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  Portuguese  influence  in  the  Zambezi 
region.  In  1586  Sena  and  Tete  were  good-sized  settle- 
ments, each  possessing  a  church  and  a  stone  fort.  Sena 
was  then  a  place  of  more  importance  than  Sofala,  and  was 
the  distributing  centre  for  the  trade  goods  sent  by  Queli- 
mane  from  the  royal  warehouses  at  Mozambique.  Tete 
was  the  headquarters  for  the  trade  with  the  Monomotapa, 
which  passed  up  the  Ruenya  and  Mazoe  to  three  stations 
in  the  interior,  Luanze,  Bocuto  and  Masapa.  At  the  last 
of  these  resided  the  '  Captain  of  the  Gates '  who  possessed 
authority  over  all  the  Portuguese  in  the  Monomotapa's 
country. 

During  this  period  the  Dominican  missionaries  were 
established  in  East  Africa.  The  convent  at  Mozambique 
was  founded  in  1577,  and  soon  afterwards  Sena,  Tete  and 
Sofala  were  occupied.  The  missions  at  Querimba  and  Ibo 
were  founded  by  Dos  Santos  and  his  companions  in  1593. 
No  permanent  mission  existed  at  this  time  in  the  Mono- 
motapa's territory,  but  a  friar  from  Tete  sometimes  visited 
the  three  Portuguese  trading  stations. 

Conquest  of  the  Monomotapa, — From  1570  onward 
the  settlements  along  the  Zambezi  and  northward  along 
.the  coast  to  Kilwa  and  Mombasa  were  almost  over- 
whelmed by  invading  cannibal  hordes  known  as  Mazimbas 
and  Mumbos,  and  peace  was  only  concluded  in  1592  on 
the  basis  of  an  understanding  that  the  Mazimbas  should 
be  left  unmolested.  Meanwhile  the  influence  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  territory  of  the  Monomotapa  was 
growing.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Portu- 
guese of  Tete  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Monomotapa 
Gazilusere,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  invasion  and  the 
revolt  of  his  chiefs.  In  1607,  influenced  by  Madeira,  he 
made  a  solemn  cession  of  all  the  mines  in  his  territory  to 
the  King  of  Portugal  on  condition  that  he  received  help 
.to  regain  his  power.     On  hearing  of  this  agreement  the 
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king  determined  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  occupy  the 
Monomotapa's  country,  and  to  work  the  silver  mines 
which  were  reported  to  exist  at  Chicova  (Chikoa),  and  he 
ordered  an  expedition  to  be  dispatched  from  India.  The 
Monomotapa  was  easily  reinstated,  but  his  attitude  to  the 
Portuguese  subsequently  became  hostile,  and  little  was 
accomplished  by  the  '  Captains  General  of  the  Conquest ' 
who  succeeded  one  another  rapidly  between  1608  and 
1622. 

The  most  interesting  episode  during  this  period  is  the 
journey  accomplished  by  Gaspar  Bocarro  from  Chicova  to 
Kilwa,  in  the  course  of  which  he  crossed  the  south-east 
end  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  the  livers  Luambala  and  Rovuma. 
In  1622  the  governor  was  ordered  to  find  out  if  there  was 
a  route  to  Abyssinia,  where  the  Portuguese  were  then  at 
the  height  of  their  power,  by  way  of  the  great  lake  that 
Bocarro  had  discovered. 

The  actual  conquest  of  the  Monomotapa  was  accom- 
plished l)}^  the  Portuguese  settlers  without  much  help 
from  Europe. 

In  1628  the  Portuguese  of  Sena  and  Tete  went  to  the 
help  of  their  compatriots  at  Luanze  and  Masapa  who  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Monomotapa  Kapranzine.  The 
latter  was  defeated  and  replaced  by  his  relative  Manuza, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  Portuguese.  On  May  24,  1629, 
the  new  ruler  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  and  agreed  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  Portu- 
guese— the  opening  of  the  country  to  commerce,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  facilities  for  working 
gold  mines  and  establishing  missions.  A  few  months 
afterwards  he  himself  became  a  Christian.  The  chief  of 
Manica,  who  had  joined  Kapranzine,  was  conquered,  and 
a  new  chief  was  set  up  who  was  a  Christian  and  a  vassal 
of  Portugal. 

Manuza's  successor  in  1652  also  became  a  Christian, 
as  did  the  Kiteve  and  the  chief  of  Barue,  and  baptism 
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became  a  necessary  condition  of  succession  and  a  pledge 
of  Portuguese  supremacy. 

Height  of  Portuguese  Influence  in  the  Interior, 
1630-90. — The  next  twenty  years  were  undoubtedly  the 
most  floiirishing  period  of  Portuguese  dominion  in  East 
Africa.  Even  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  remained  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East.  In  1694,  at  the 
time  of  the  war  with  Changamira,  which  marks  the  end 
of  this  period,  the  Viceroy  wrote  that  in  all  the  East  the 
king  had  no  dominion  so  useful  as  that  of  the  rivers  of 
Sena,  and  that  the  State  of  India  was  totally  dependent 
on  it.  Unfortunately  there  is  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
records  of  this  period. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  system  of  prazos 
received  its  greatest  extension.  Throughout  the  Zambezi 
region  Portuguese  *  conquerors '  took  the  place  of  the 
native  chiefs,  and  a  class  grew  up  possessing  vast  estates 
and  absolute  power  over  their  native  subjects.  In  1667 
the  whole  of  the  territory  from  the  Zambezi  to  an 
imaginary  line  from  Chikoa  to  Sofala  was  said  to  be 
occupied  in  this  way.  In  theory  they  held  their  prazos 
on  a  feudal  tenure  under  the  Captains  of  the  Kivers  and 
ultimately  the  Governor  of  Mozambique,  but  their  power 
partook  far  more  of  the  nature  of  a  tribal  chieftain- 
ship than  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  administration  of  Mozambique  with  its  slender 
resources  was  quite  unable  to  cope  with  subjects  who 
possessed  their  own  armies  and  made  wars  of  conquest 
on  their  own  account,  but  it  was  by  these  adventurers,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  the  Monomotapa  had  been  conquered, 
and  it  was  due  to  them  that  Portuguese  influence  was 
afterwards  carried  far  into  the  interior.  The  greatest 
curse  of  the  prazo  system,  however,  was  that  the  whole 
circumstances  of  their  position  tended  to  barbarize  the 
prazo-holders  and  to  debase  their  blood,  so  that  the  able 
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European  adventurers  of  whom  Barreto  writes  eventually 
degenerated  into  the  Bongas  and  Kanyembas  of  Zambezi 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  greatest  of  the  Portuguese  '  conquerors '  of  this 
epoch  seems  to  have  been  Sisnando  Bias  Bayao,  who  won 
the  grfeat  prazo  of  Gobira  from  the  Kiteve  and  subdued 
the  natives  of  Mount  Morumbala,  the  most  warlike  people 
of  Zambezia.  When  he  was  Captain  of  the  Eivers  he 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Butua  (Matabeleland),  the  most 
distant  expedition  ever  made  by  the  Portuguese  in  East 
Africa,  but  on  liis  way  back  to  Sena  he  is  said  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  jealous  rivals,  and  on  his  death  the 
garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  his  forts  in  Butua  and 
the  conquest  was  abandoned. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  the  Portuguese  authorities 
was  caused  by  the  prazo-holders  of  Manica  and  the  Mono- 
motapa's  country,  who  were  independent  of  any  control. 
According  to  Barreto  they  were  more  powerful  than  the 
Monomotapa,  and  in  Manica  possessed  more  lands  than 
the  chief  himself.  Barreto  in  his  report  presses  on  the 
government  the  necessity  of  conquering  the  whole  of  the 
Monomotapa's  country  and  afterwards  of  Butua,  and  so 
establishing  effective  control,  but  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment in  the  later  seventeenth  century  did  not  possess  the 
enterprise  or  the  resources  of  Dom  Sebastian  and  the 
Spanish  kings,  and  the  question  of  the  independent  prazo- 
holders  was  ingloriously  solved  by  forcing  them  to  with- 
draw from  the  Monomotapa's  country,  a  measure  which 
greatly  weakened  the  influence  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
interior,  as  well  as  injuring  the  gold  trade. 

Finally,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  new  power — that  of  Changamiia — grew  up  in  Butua. 
In  1693  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments of  the  interior,  and  the  most  important  of  them, 
Dambarare,  was  destroyed  and  the  inhabitants  massacred. 
Manica  was  destroyed  two  years  later  and  Sena  itself  was 
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threatened.  This  marks  the  end  of  Portuguese  political 
influence  bej'ond  the  present  boundaries  of  their  territory, 
for  though  Dambarare  and  Manica  were  re-established 
for  a  time,  and  though  the  Monomotapa  remained  de- 
pendent on  the  Portuguese,  the  independent  and  generally 
hostile  power  of  Changamira  was  dominant  throughout 
Mashonaland.  In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Monomotapa  lost  all  influence  in  the  interior,  and 
retained  only  the  district  of  Chidima  south  of  the  Zambezi 
from  Tete  to  Zumbo,  where  he  had  his  Zimbao^  not  far 
from  Chikoa.  His  descendants  still  ruled  there  in  de- 
pendence on  the  Portuguese  as  late  as  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  last  of  them  being  a  relative  of  Bonga. 
These  changes  brought  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
Portuguese  trade  with  the  interior.  Instead  of  following 
a  route  south  from  Tete  to  the  old  Portuguese  stations  of 
the  Mazoe-Ruenya  region,  Chikoa  and  Zumbo  became  the 
starting-points  of  a  trade  into  Changamira's  country. 
This  trade  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  slaves 
and  agents  of  the  merchants  rather  than  by  the  Portuguese 
themselves.  During  this  period  slaves  had  begun  to  take 
the  place  of  gold  as  the  chief  article  of  commerce  in  East 
Africa,  and  henceforward  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese 
trader  was  turned  to  the  country  north  of  the  Zambezi 
rather  than  to  Mashonaland.  The  post  of  Manica,  Masikesi, 
which  was  re-established  in  1719,  alone  remained  of  the 
old  stations  in  the  gold  country. 

Thus  the  Portuguese  penetration  of  Mashonaland  was 
practically  confined  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
just  beginning  to  decline  when  Barreto  wrote  in  1667. 
During  that  century  the  gold  trade  and  missionary  enter- 
prise were  alike  at  their  height.  Barreto  estimates  the 
annual  export  of  gold  at  3,500  pastas  (about  60,000  oz.) 
of  which  500  pastas  only  came  from  Manica,  Sofala,  and 
the  rest  from  the  Monomotapa's  country  by  way  of  the 
Zambezi.     Alcagova,  writing  to  the  king  from  Sofala  in 
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1506,  reported  the  export  under  the  Arabs  to  be  almost 
a  million  miticals  (170,372  oz.)  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  1,300,000  miticals ;  and  however  much  this  figure  is 
exaggerated,  it  is  probable  that  the  production  of  gold  in 
tlie  Portuguese  period  was  considerably  less  than  it  had 
been  during  the  most  flouri^ing  period  of  Arab  trade. 
Barreto  attributes  the  falling-off  in  the  yield  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Portuguese.  Wherever  a  mine  was  discovered 
some  Portuguese  or  Goanese  would  appear  with  his  people 
and  his  slaves,  dispossesskig  the  chief  of  the  land  and 
forcing  the  natives  to  labour  for  his  profit.  The  gold  of 
the  Monomotapa's  country  was  considered  better  than 
that  of  Manica,  and  a  good  morondo  or  shaft  would  yield 
in  all  as  much  as  1,000-3,000  pastas  (17,000-51,000  oz.). 
The  natives  had  no  metlaod  of  deahng  with  the  flooding 
of  mines,  and  many  lives  were  lost  yearly  through  the 
collapse  of  shafts.  In  Manica  the  best  gold  came  from 
the  river  washings.  The  export  of  gold  from  Changa- 
mira's  country  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  600  pastas  a  year,  but  communication  with 
this  distant  region  became  increasingly  difficult,  and  in 
1806  the  total  export  of  gold  from  Mozambique  only 
amounted  to  67  pastas  (1,024  oz.). 

The  most  important  Portuguese  settlement  in  the  gold 
region  was  Dambarare,  which  is  said  to  have  been  seven 
days'  distance  from  Masikesi,  and  fourteen  from  Tete, 
and  is  generally  placed  on  the  Panyame  or  one  of  its 
tributaries.  Three  days  beyond  Dambarare  to  the  west 
was  Quitamburvizi,  the  most  distant  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements.  The  old  posts  of  Masapa,  Luanze  and 
Bocuto  were  all  situated  in  the  Mazoe-Inyadiri-Ruenya 
region,  Luanze  being  said  to  be  thirty-five  leagues  south 
of  Tete,  Masapa  ^  and  Bocuto  respectively  fifty  and  forty 

^  Masapa  is  sometimes  placed  on  modern  Portuguese  maps  near 
Inyanga,  which  on  that  assumption  would  have  been  the  Mono- 
motapa's Zimbao6. 
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leagues  from  Tete  either  to  the  south  or  south-west.  It  is 
fairly  clear  that  the  country  of  the  Monomotapa  as  the 
Portuguese  knew  it  extended  from  the  Zambezi  between 
Tete  and  Zumbo  to  the  Sabi-Zambezi  water-parting.  The 
Maungo  or  Makoni  district  seems  to  have  been  outside  the 
Portuguese  sphere  of  influence,  and  Barreto  states  that 
the  Mohammedans,  whom  the  Portuguese  had  expelled 
from  the  Monomotapa  country,  had  taken  refuge  there. 

Apart  from  the  enterprise  of  Sisnando  Dias,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  Portuguese  relations  with  Butua  before  the 
power  of  Changamira  was  established  there,  and  the  trade 
for  gold  with  the  latter  in  the  eighteenth  century  seems 
to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  slaves  or  agents  of  the 
traders  rather  than  by  the  Portugliese  themselves.  The 
centre  of  Changamira's  power  seems  to  have  been  at 
DhloDhlo  and  Khanii  in  Matabefeland,  and  if  there  are  evi- 
dences of  Portuguese  occupation  at  Khami  and  Selukwe, 
these  are  more  likely  to  be  relics  of  the  eighteenth-century 
traders  than  of  Portuguese  missionaries,  who  probably 
never  penetrated  beyond  the  settlements  in  the  Mono- 
motapa's  country.  The  missionary  relics  found  at  Dhlo 
Dhlo  together  with  two  small  Portuguese  cannon  may 
well  have  formed  part  of  the  spoils  of  Dambarare,  which 
Changamira  sacked  in  1693.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  many  Portuguese  were  captured  by 
Changamira  in  the  wars  with  the  Monomotapa,  and  in 
1737  the  Ecclesiastical  Administrator  negotiated  through 
the  Monomotapa  for  their  ransom. 

Missions. — Churches  in chargeof  Dominican  missionaries 
were  to  be  found  at  Dambarare,  at  the  Monomotapa's 
Zimbao6  and  at  most  of  the  Portuguese  stations  in  the 
interior.  The  Jesuits  had  been  established  at  Mozam- 
bique and  at  Sena,  Tete  and  other  places  on  the  Zambezi 
since  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  had  consider- 
able influence  on  the  administration  of  Mozambique,  but 
the  Dominicans  possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  missions  of 
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the  interior  and  greatly  resented  any  interference  from 
without.  The  Administrator  of  Mozambique,  who  had 
charge  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  whole  of 
East  Africa,  was  generally  a  Dominican.  There  was  a 
large  hospital  at  Mozambique. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  East  Africa  seem  to  have 
exercised  the  same  deteriorating  influence  on  the  mis- 
sionaries as  on  the  rest  of  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
and  during  the  eighteenth  century  the  Ecclesiastical  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Government  were  constantly  engaged, 
in  a  struggle  to  enforce  discipline  on  the  Dominicans. 
The  Jesuits,  however,  maintained  a  higher  standard,  and 
the  expulsion  of  their  Society  by  Pombal  in  1757  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Por^guese  settlements  on  the  Zambezi. 
The  dissolution  of  the  religious  orders  was  undoubtedly 
an  important  factor  in  the  decline  of  Portuguese  influence 
in  East  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Portuguese, 
like  the  Arabs,  had  united  religious  propaganda  with 
conquest,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  missions  destroyed 
one  of  the  strongest  foundations  of  Portuguese  prestige 
and  influence  among  the  natives. 

Portuguese  Loss  of  Sea-power. — Although  the  seven- 
teenth century  saw  the  greatest  expansion  of  Portuguese 
power  on  the  Zambezi,  it  saw  also  the  loss  of  their  power 
on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  English  and  Dutch  proved 
more  formidable  enemies  than  Arabs  or  Turks,  and 
quickly  destroyed  the  Portuguese  command  of  the  sea  on 
which  their  Eastern  empire  had  rested.  The  Dutch 
attempts  to  capture  Mozambique  in  1604,  1607  and  1608, 
however,  were  completely  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the 
gallant  resistance  of  the  small  Portuguese  garrison. 

In  1622  an  irreparable  loss  was  inflicted  on  Portugal  by, 
the  capture  of  Ormuz  by  Shah  Abbas  with  the  help  of 
English  ships.  In  spite  of  this,  Portugal  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  retain  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  through  her 
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remaining  fortresses,  but  tlie  rising  power  of  Oman  drove 
her  from  one  place  after  another,  and  in  1650  Muscat,, 
the  last  Portuguese  fortress  on  the  coast,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Imam. 

Henceforward  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  either 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  never  safe  from  attack. 
The  situation  in  East  Africa  was  particularly  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  traditional  connexion  of  the  Swahili  coast 
with  Arabia  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  Moslem  population 
towards  the  small  Portuguese  garrisons.  In  1631  the 
Sultan  of  Mombasa  had  treacherouslv  massacred  the 
garrison  of  the  fortress,  and  aided  by  the  sheikh  of  Patta 
had  headed  a  general  rising  against  the  Portuguese. 
The  re-establishment  of  Portuguese  authority  did  not  take 
place  until  1636-7,  when  Francisco  de  Seixas  de  Cabreira, 
after  restoring  the  fortress  of  Mombasa,  punished  Patta, 
Sio  and  Pemba  for  their  share  in  the  rising  and  imposed 
tribute  on  Manda,  Otondo,  Luziwa  and  Jacca.  Faza,  the 
neighbour  and  rival  of  Patta,  together  with  Zanzibar, 
remained  on  specially  good  terms  with  the  Portuguese, 
and  their  rulers  alone  favoured  the  establishment  of 
Christian  missions. 

After  the  loss  of  Muscat,  Cabreira  was  sent  to  Mombasa 
for  the  second  time  in  order  to  oppose  the  attacks  of  the 
Oman  Arabs,  who  in  1652  destroyed  the.  Portuguese 
settlement  at  Zanzibar  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
Zanzibar  and  Pe^mba  to  obedience.  During  the  following 
years  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  grew  more  frequent,  and 
in  1660  they  took  Faza  and  besieged  the  fortress  of 
Mombasa  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  1669  Mozambique  itself  was  attacked  during  the 
absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  on  the  Zambezi, 
a.nd  the  Ai'abs  were  only  beaten  off  with  great  difficulty. 

Although  the  fortress  of  Mombasa  remained  Portuguese, 
and  the  Swahili  towns  were  still  nominally  subject  to 
Poitugal,  her  control  of  the  coast   was >  gone,  and  it  is 
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improbable  that  any  of  the  small  Portuguese  settlements, 
save  perhaps  that  at  Faza,  survived. 

Throughout  this  period  Patta  was  the  chief  centre  of 
disaffection  and  was  continually  in  relations  with  Oman. 
The  town  was  besieged  and  captured  by  the  Portuguese 
both  in  1678  and  in  1687,  but  in  each  case  the  arrival  of 
a  fleet  from  Muscat  soon,  brought  the  Portuguese  occupa- 
tion to  an  end. 

Loss  of  Mombasa. — In  the  spring  of  1696  the  Arabs 
undertook  the  great  siege  of  Mombasa  which  gave  the 
final  blow  to  Portuguese  sovereignty  north  of  Cape  Del- 
gado. 

The  besieging  forces  weie  not  formidable  and  the 
garrison  was  thrice  relieved,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
drive  off  the  Arabs,  and  after  eighteen  months  the  place 
was  finally  stormed  (December  1698). 

Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  government  and  the 
disorganization  of  the  navy  no  effective  steps  were  taken 
to  retrieve  this  disaster  until  1727.  In  that  year  the 
sheikh  of  Patta  had  taken  advantage  of  the  civil  war 
among  the  Oman  Arabs  to  revolt  against  his  new  masters, 
and  he  appealed  for  help  to  the  Portuguese. 

In  1728  a  large  expedition  from  Goa  arrived  at  Mom- 
basa, and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  coast  from  Brava  to 
Zanzibar  had  once  more  made  submis-sion  to  the  Portu- 
guese. 

A  garrison  was  installed  at  Mombasa  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fort  was  begun  at  Patta,  but  after  a  few  months 
trouble  once  more  broke  out,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1729 
the  Portuguese  withdrew  to  Mozambique. 

This  episode  marks  the  end  of  Portuguese  dominion  on 
the  Swahili  coast,  and  in  spite  of  a  half-hearted  attempt 
against  Mombasa  in  1769-70,  the  claims  of  the  Imam  of 
Muscat  and  his  representative  at  Zanzibar  came  to  be 
tacitly  admitted.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Cape  Delgado  was  declared  by  the  Portuguese 
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Government    to    be    the    northern    limit    of    its    sove- 
reignty, ^ 

Portuguese  Trade. — The  commercial  decline  of  Por- 
tugal during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
was  even  more  serious  than  her  territorial  losses.  The 
value  of  the  Portuguese  trade  with  the  East  depended 
on  its  being  a  rigid  monopoly,  and  when  this  had  been 
broken  down  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Dutch  and  English  the 
economic  basis  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  disappeared. 
By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  East  Africa  and  to 
a  less  extent  Timor  and  Solor  were  the  only  profitable 
possessions  left  to  Portugal. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Portuguese  occupation,  trade 
in  East  Africa  had  been  carried  on  as  a  royal  monopoly 
by  means  of  the  King's  factors.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  practice  grew  up  of  farming  this 
monopoly  to  the  captain  of  Mozambique,  and  at  one  time 
his  agents  conducted  the  whole  East  African  trade 
including  that  of  the  Mombasa  district.  The  usual 
practice,  however,  seems  to  have  been  that  the  captain  of 
Mozambique  monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  Zambezi 
and  all  the  country  to  the  south  :  the  captain  of  Mombasa 
possessed  a  similar  monopoly  in  his  government,  and 
an  indeterminate  area  of  the  intervening  coast  was  open 
to  private  merchants.  No  trade  was  open  to  foreigners, 
or  even  to  Portuguese  from  outside  the  state  of  India. 

Enormous  profits  were  realized  by  governors  in  this 
way,  and  the  captaincy  of  Mozambique  was  one  of  the 
posts  most  sought  after  in  the  whole  state  of  India.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  yearly  payment 
made  by  the  captain  of  Mozambique  amounted  to  50,000 
cruzados  (about  £19,500),  or  150,000  cruzados  for  the 
three  years'  term  of  ofSce,  while  the  profits  were  said  to 

^  This  is  first  definitely  stated  in  the  agreement  between  Portugal 
and  Great  Britain  in  1817.  Hertslet,  Map  of  Africa  hy  Treaty,  iii, 
no.  298. 
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amount  to  £77,000-92,000  for  the  whole  term.  The 
government  seems  to  have  found  this  arrangement  a  had 
bargain,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  1595  to 
throw  open  the  East  African  trade  and  to  raise  revenue 
for  the  Government  by  customs.  In  1672  this  experi- 
ment was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  trade 
was  even  declared  open  to  Portuguese  of  Portugal, 
Angola  and  Brazil.  The  administration  of  the  Zambezi 
trade,  however,  was  entrusted  to  a  'council  of  commerce 
at  Goa,  which  also  possessed  a  general  control  of  the 
government  of  Mozambique,  and  commerce  was  probably 
as  rigidly  monopolized  as  before.  In  a  few  years  the 
council  of  commerce  was  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  in  1681  its 
affairs  had  to  be  wound  up.  In  1682  the  trade  of  the 
rivers  was  opened  to  private  merchants  in  earnest,  a,i)d 
custom  houses  were  established  at  Mozambique  where 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  charged  on  all  merchandise. 
In  consequence  of  this,  a  great  number  of  Banyan  traders 
established  themselves  in  East  Africa,  and  the  Portuguese 
merchants  found  themselves  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves. To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  commerce  was 
closed  again,  and  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  royal 
government  through  a  council  of  administration  at  Mozam- 
bique. 

In  1697  the  Viceroy  of  India  made  an  effort  to  restore 
Portuguese  commerce  by  the  foundation  of  the  Company 
of  India,  an  imitation  of  the  great  chartered  companies 
of  Holland,  England,  and  France.  It  was  to  possess  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  East  Africa  as  well  as  of  Macao, 
Timor,  Solor,  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  North- 
west India,  but  it  conflicted  with  so  many  vested  interests 
that  after  three  years  it  was  dissolved  and  the  trade  of 
East  Africa  was  once  more  carried  on  by  the  royal 
treasury.  After  1755  trade  was  finally  thrown  open  to 
Portuguese  merchants  of  India,  though  it  was  still  carried 
on    mainly   by   the    royal    officials.     At    this    tirne   the 
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Portuguese  had  entirely  lost  the  trade  with  their  former 
possessions  north  of  Cape  Delgado  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  who  had  an  important  factory  at  Kilwa, 
and  the  authorities  were  almost  powerless  to  prevent 
illicit  trading  south  of  that  point  by  French,  English,  and 
Dutch  vessels. 

As  Portuguese  influence  in  the  interior  declined,  ivory 
took  the  place  of  gold  as  the  most  important  article  of 
trade  throughout  East  Africa.  Amber,  wax,  and  pearls 
were  the  other  chief  exports.  The  traffic  in  slaves  had 
gone  on  from  time  immemorial  in  East  Africa ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  great  source  of  wealth  to 
the  Portuguese  during  early  times,  since  East  Africa  was 
not  able  to  compete  with  Guinea  and  Angola  for  the 
American  markets,  and  the  prohibitions  of  the  Inquisition 
interfered  with  the  sale  of  slaves  to  the  Arabs  and 
Persians. 

In  1644  during  the  Dutch  occupation  of  Angola,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  start  a  trade  to  Brazil,  and  during 
the  eighteenth  centurv  considerable  numbers  of  slaves 
were  exported  to  the  French  plantations  of  Bourbon  and 
Isle  de  France ;  but  the  golden  age  of  the  East  African 
slave  trade  did  not  come  before  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  the  early  period  the  Querimba  Islands  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  market  for  slaves. 

The  Period  of  Decline 

The  decay  of  Portuguese  prosperity  in  East  Africa 
followed  naturally  upon  the  decline  of  Portuguese  power 
in  India  and  the  East.  When  Goa  was  the  centre  of 
a  powerful  and  wealthy  empire,  Mozambique  shared  its 
political  and  economic  life.  With  the  decay  of  Portuguese 
India,  East  Africa  became  isolated  and  the  small  Portu- 
guese population  was  swamped  by  the  surrounding 
barbarism. 
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The  social  and  commercial  connexion  with  Goa  con- 
tinued, but  henceforward  it  was  an  added  cause  of  weak- 
ness. Formerly  the  European  Portuguese,  though  always 
few  in  number,  were  emphatically  the  ruling  class.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Goanese  or  Kanarins  not 
only  outnumbered  the  Europeans,  but  by  commerce  and 
intrigue,  and  by  marriages  with  the  heiresses  of  prazos, 
became  the  dominant  element  in  the  country.  The  colour 
bar,  never  very  strong,  disappeared  entirely,  and  the 
Portuguese-speaking  population,  especially  in  Zambezia, 
became  a  mixture  of  Eurasian  and  mulatto  in  which  the 
European  strain  was  by  no  means  dominant.^ 

The  political  connexion  of  East  Africa  with  Goa  came 
to  an  end  in  1752,  when  Mozambique  became  a  separate 
Government  under  a  Captain  General  who  had  the  same 
status  as  the  governors  of  Angola  and  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

Portuguese  control  over  the  natives  steadily  declined 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1753  the  garrison  of 
Mozambique  was  almost  annihilated  in  a  war  with  the 
Makwa  on  the  adjacent  mainland.  The  prazo-holders 
also  continued  to  be  a  source  of  difficulty  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  they  caused  serious  risings  on  the  Zambezi  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century. 

The  isolation  and  commercial  decline  of  East  Africa 
came  to  a  climax  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  French  invasion  and  subsequently  the 

1  A  threefold  division  of  the  population  was  current  in  East 
Africa : — 

(1)  Gente  de  Chapeu  (men  of  the  Hat) :  whites,  half-castes  and 
Kanarins  (i.  e.  Christian  natives  of  Portuguese  India). 

(2)  Gente  de  Touca(men  of  the  Turban) :  Banyans  (i.  e.  Hindus), 
Indian  Muslim  and  Monhes  (i.  e.  Arabs  or  Swahili). 

(3)  Negro  slaves. 

The  half-castes  were  known  in  Zambezia  as  mumngos :  and  at  Ibo 
and  Mozambique  as  filhos  da  terra. 
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civil  war  absorbed  the  whole  energies  of  the  mother 
country. 

Portuguese  trade  had  suffered  heavily  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  from  the  attacks  of  French  and  English 
pirates  from  Madagascar,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  coasting  trade  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  French  privateers.  At  the  same 
time  the  Cabo  Delgado  district  suffered  so  severely  from 
Sakalave  raiders  from  Madagascar  and  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Makwa  that  the  Portuguese  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  settlements  in  the  Querimba  Islands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fortified  town  of  Ibo.  All  observers  of 
East  Africa  during  this  period  agree  in  describing  the 
state  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  as  appalling.  The 
European  troops  at  Mozambique  were  habitually  unfit  for 
service  owing  to  sickness.  The  only  effective  force  both 
at  Mozambique  and  on  the  Zambezi  consisted  of  a  black 
militia  officered  by  half-castes,  which  was  often  mutinous. 
The  piazo-holders  had  each  his  armed  guard  of  cipaes — - 
slaves  used  only  for  war — but  these  irregular  forces  were 
useless  to  the  government  and  fatal  to  any  attempt  to 
preserve  order  in  Zambezia.  A  deleterious  element  had 
been  added  to  the  population  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  the  deportation  of  convicts  to 
East  Africa. 

The  political  disturbances  in  the  motlier  country  and 
in  Brazil  also  jjroduced  their  effects  in  Africa.  On  several 
occasions  between  1820  and  1840  the  inhabitants  of 
Mozambique  rose  against  the  governor,  and  there  were 
periods  of  rule  by  juntas  and  provisional  governments. 

Apart  from  the  slave  traffic  trade  was  non-existent,  and 
East  Africa  had  become  a  heavy  burden  on  the  impoverished 
Portuguese  exchequer.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  decree  of  1836  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  met  with  nothing  but  resistance  in 
East  Afiica  and  was  habitually  disregarded  by  both  the 
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administration  and  the  people.  The  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  were  bound  up  with  two  barbarous  institutions, 
slavery  and  the  prazos  ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese 
government  to  abolish  them  both  inevitably  produced 
disaffection  among  the  powerful  half-castes  of  Zambezia. 


The  Bonga  War 

One  of  the  disturbances  arising  from  this  cause,  the 
war  of  Bonga,  assumed  very  serious  proportions,  and  had 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  whole  life  of  the  province  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  half-caste  named  Joaquim  Jose  da  Cruz  or  Nyaude 
built  a  strong  aringa  at  Masangano  between  the  Ruenya 
and  the  Zambezi,  and  thence  levied  toll  on  all  traffic  that 
went  up  the  river  to  Tete.  All  attempts  to  dislodge  him 
failed,  and  in  1853,  when  the  forces  of  Tete  were 
attacking  his  stronghold,  by  sending  his  son  Antonio 
Vicente  or  Bonga  up  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Zambezi  he 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  town  of  Tete  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  church  and  the  port.  This  son,  Bonga,  proved 
an  even  worse  rebel  than  his  father.  At  first  the  govern- 
ment attempted  to  conciliate  him,  and  he  was  appointed 
sargento-mor  of  Masangano.  When  this  proved  useless, 
strong  measures  were  taken  to  subdue  him,  with  disastrous 
results.  In  1867  the  Governor  of  Tete  was  killed  in 
an  attack  on  Masangano,  and  in  the  same  year  a  large 
expedition  from  Mozambique  was  routed.  Finally  in 
1869  a  strong  force  was  dispatched,  consisting  of  two 
batteries  of  artillery  and  battalions  of  Portuguese  infantry, 
but  the  expedition  was  mismanaged  and  the  attack  on 
Masangano  ended  in  a  rout — perhaps  the  worst  blow 
that  the  prestige  of  Portugal  has  ever  suffered  in  Africa. 
Henceforward  Bonga  ruled  the  country  between  Tete  and 
Lupata  Gorge  without  serious  opposition  till  his  death 
in  1885  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.     Three 
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years  later  the  stronghold  of  Masangano  was  captured 
by  the  cipaes  of  Gouveia,  and  the  chief  members  of  the 
Bonga  clan  were  deported  from  East  Africa, 


The  Gaza  Invasion 

The  final  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Mozambique  was 
given  by  the  great  Gaza  invasions  which  took  place 
between  1830  and  1860.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  several  tribes  of  Zulu  stock  broke  away  from  tlie 
tyranny  of  Chaka  and  Dingaan  and  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions over  South-east  Africa.  One  of  these  bodies  under 
Moselekatse  (Umsilikazi)  founded  the  Matabele  nation 
and  raided  throughout  the  interior  of  Mashonaland,  thus 
finally  putting  an  end  to  the  wall-building  and  mining  of 
the  tribes  formerly  subject  to  Changamira.  Another  body 
under  Manikusa  (Sotshangana)  hud  entered  Tongaland 
early  in  the  century,  but  pursued  by  the  impis  of  Chaka 
they  afterwards  crossed  the  Komati  and  established  them- 
selves in  Bilene.  It  was  not  until  1833  that  they  came 
into  serious  collision  with  the  Portuguese.  In  that  year 
they  attacked  the  fort  at  Lourenzo  Marques,  and  massacred 
its  garrison.  In  1834  Inhambane  met  with  the  same  fate, 
and  in  1836  Sofala  was  attacked.  Here  the  fort  succeeded 
in  holding  out,  but  soon  afterwards,  when  the  commandant 
went  to  the  aid  of  a  friendly  tribe,  the  whole  force  was 
destroyed  by  the  Vatua.  The  prazos  to  the  south  of  the 
Zambezi  were  overrun  and  Sena  itself  was  occupied, 
although  here  the  inhabitants  ultimately  bought  oft'  the 
invaders  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  ransom  which  con- 
tinued up  to  1868. 

From  Bilene  Manikusa's  hordes  penetrated  the  interior 
as  far  as  the  Mossurise  district  at  the  sources  of  the  Buzi. 
Here  they  came  into  collision  with  their  kindred  the 
Angoni,  whom  they  drove  northward  across  the  Zambezi 
to  their  present  home  west  and  south-west  of  Lake  Nyasa. 
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On  the  west  and  north-west  their  raids  extended  into 
Mashonalaiid  as  far  as  the  Sabi  and  the  Mazoe,  beyond 
which  lay  the  raiding  grounds  of  their  kindred  the  Mata- 
bele.  Thus  between  1830  and  1858  the  whole  country 
south  of  the  Zambezi  was  laid  waste.  The  native  popula- 
tion was  slaughtered  mercilessly.  The  Portuguese  barely 
succeeded  in  repelling  further  attacks  on  the  forts  at 
Lourenzo  Marques  and  Sofala,  and  at  Inhambane  two 
commandants  were  successively  killed  in  battle.  The 
prazos  south  of  the  Zambezi  were  either  abandoned  or 
ransomed  like  Sena  by  an  annual  tribute. 

At  the  death  of  Manikusa  in  1859  a  party  among  the 
Gaza  favoured  his  son  Umzila  (Muzila)  in  preference  to 
the  actual  successor  Mauheva,  who  like  his  father  Mani- 
kusa was  a  fierce  enemy  of  the  Portuguese.  In  1861 
Umzila  appealed  to  the  governor  of  Lourenzo  Marques 
for  aid,  offering  to  cede  all  the  lands  south  of  the  Komati 
and  to  recognize  Portuguese  sovereignty.  The  governor 
accordingly  called  out  the  tribes  under  Portuguese 
influence  and  provided  Umzila's  followers  with  powder 
and  arms,  and  with  this  help  Mauheva  was  defeated  in 
August  1862,  and  Umzila  was  recognized  as  chief  of  the 
Graza.  The  new  chief  was  loyal  to  his  promises,  and  did 
homage  to  the  governor  for  his  kingdom,  but  although  he 
remained  friendly  to  the  Portuguese,  he  continued  to  raid 
and  raise  tribute  throughout  the  countiy  between  the 
Zambezi  and  the  Komati,  and  north-west  as  far  as  the  Sabi 
and  Mazoe,  which  he  considered  that  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father.  He  removed  the  royal  kraal  from  Chai- 
mite  on  the  lower  Limpopo  to  the  district  of  Mossurise  on 
the  upper  Buzi,  where  it  remained  until  1889.  Umzila 
died  in  1883  or  1884  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gungunyaua  or  Medungazi. 
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The  Slave  Trade  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Throughout  this  period  the  slave  trade  continued  to 
flourish :  indeed  native  wars  and  the  decay  of  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  favoured  its  growth.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  East  Africa  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  west  coast  in  the  American 
markets.  Even  in  1809  Lord  Caledon  reported  that  only 
four  ships  were  engaged  in  the  trade  between  East  Africa 
and  Brazil  and  that  their  cargoes  had  often  to  be  sold  at 
a  loss  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  or  Montevideo.  But  after  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  when  the  trade  on  the  west  coast 
became  increasingly  difficult  and  the  profits  on  a  single 
voyage  were  enormous,  Portuguese  East  Africa  became 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  supply. 

As  the  prazos  became  deserted  under  the  stress  of  the 
Gaza  invasion,  it  became  more  prc^fitable  for  the  holders 
to  sell  off  the  inhabitants  of  their  prazos  than  to  attempt 
to  keep  up  cultivation,  and  thus  agriculture  and  popula- 
tion still  further  declined. 

The  half-castes  of  Zambezia  carried  their  raids  far  into 
the  interior  by  way  of  the  Zambezi  and  its  tributaries, 
until  on  the  north  the  field  of  their  operations  touched 
that  of  the  Arabs  and  Yao.  The  latter  controlled  the 
great  slave  routes  which  ran  from  Lake  Nyasa  to  Ibo  and 
farther  north  to  Kilwa,  and  there  was  also  a  considerable 
traffic  in  Arab  hands  from  the  interior  of  the  Mozambique 
district  to  Angoche,  Moma,  and  other  points  northward  to 
Cape  Delgado. 

By  the  British-Portuguese  treaty  of  1815  and  its  addi- 
tional article  of  1817  Portuguese  subjects  were  prohibited 
from  trading  in  slaves  north  of  the  equator.  The  slave 
trade  in  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  however,  was  recognized  as  legitimate  until 
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1823  1  when  it  was  to  cease  entirely,  Great  Britain  paying 
£300,000  in  compensation. 

In  spite  of  this  treaty  the  export  of  slaves  from  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa  was  only  forbidden  by 
Portuguese  law  in  1836,  and  the  operation  of  even  this 
decree  was  suspended  by  the  Grovernor  of  Mozambique  on 
the  plea  of  absolute  necessity.  A  correspondence  with 
the  British  Government  followed,  and  in  1842  a  further 
treaty  was  signed  which  declared  the  slave  trade  in 
Portuguese  possessions  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas  to  be 
illegal  and  piratical.  A  squadron  of  cruisers  was  stationed 
on  the  East  coast  by  the  British  Government  in  order  to 
repress  the  traffic,  but  it  continued  to  flourish  for  many 
years  and  the  Portuguese  authorities  took  no  very  active 
steps  to  suppress  it.  The  denunciations  of  Livingstone 
between  1857  and  1865  probably  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  arouse  public  opinion  and  stimulate  governmental 
activity  both  in  England  and  Portugal. 

The  Beginnings  of  Colonial  Eeform 

After  the  firm  establishment  of  the  constitutional 
regime  in  Portugal,  attempts  began  to  be  made  by  the 
Government  to  check  the  progress  of  decay  in  the  East 
African  colonies. 

In  1851  a  new  government  department,  the  Conselho 
Ultramarino,  was  founded  at  Lisbon,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Marquis  Sa  da  Bandeira  num^erous 
measuiTs  of  colonial  reform  were  introduced. 

In  1853  East  Africa  was  at  last  thrown  open  to  inter- 
national trade  under  a  preferential  tariff  by  which  Portu- 
guese goods  paid  a  duty  of  4  per  cent,  and  foreign  goods 
12  per  cent.  By  the  former  tariff  established  in  1811 
foreign  goods  were  only  admitted  if  carried  on  Portuguese 
vessels. 

'  This  term  was  subsequently  prolonged  to  1830. 
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In  1854  the  prazos  da  coroa  were  abolished,  and  reforms 
were  introduced  to  promote  the  settlement  of  these  lands 
by  free  negro  cultivators.  Such  a  revolutionary  change 
could  not  be  carried  through  by  the  weak  provincial 
administration,  and  the  old  institutions  continued  undcT 
the  forms  of  the  new  law,  or  even  in  open  defiance  of  it. 

Important  judicial  reforms  were  enacted  in  the  same 
year,  and  in  1856  a  provincial  council  was  set  up  to  which 
Tete  and  the  other  Portuguese  settlements  sent  repre- 
sentatives, but  this  measure,  like  Sa  da  Bandeira's  attempts 
to  found  an  agricultural  colony  at  Pemba  Bay  and  a 
military  colony  on  the  Zambezi,  was  quite  unsuited  to 
the  undeveloped  state  of  the  province  at  that  period. 


The  Delagoa  Bay  Question 

Early  Portuguese  Relatio7is  luith  Delagoa  Bay. — 
Portuguese  relations  with  the  coast  territory  south  of 
Sofala  were  very  slow  in  developing.  Under  the  condi- 
tions of  Portuguese  colonization  there  was  not  sufficient 
population  or  wealth  to  attract  settlement.  The  ivory 
trade,  however,  was  important,  and  after  Lourenzo 
Marques  had  first  visited  Delagoa  Bay  in  1544,  a  yearly 
pangaio  (ship)  was  generally  sent  from  Mozambique  to 
trade  with  the  natives  at  that  place  and  at  Inhambane. 
Factories  existed  on  Inyack  Island  and  at  Inhambane, 
but  these  were  only  occupied  during  the  visits  of  the 
merchants,  and  there  were  no  permanent  settlements. 
Owing  to  its  distance  from  Mozambique,  Delagoa  Bay 
became  frequented  by  pirates  from  Madagascar  and  illicit 
traders  of  many  nationalities.  Thus  when  the  pangaio 
arrived  in  1685,  her  master  found  trade  to  be  impossible, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  five  English  ships  whose  captains 
had  bought  up  all  the  ivory  and  amber  on  the  coast.  On 
his  return  to  Mozambique,  it  was  debated  by  the  governor 
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and  his  council  whether  the  trade  to  Delagoa  Bay  should 
be  given  up,  but  it  was  decided  that  the  pangaio  should 
continue  to  be  sent  regardless  of  financial  profit  lest  the 
English  should  make  Portuguese  neglect  an  excuse  for 
annexing  the  bay.  When  the  Dutch  ship  Noord 
surveyed  Delagoa  Bay  in  1688,  she  found  there  both  the 
Portuguese  pangaio  and  an  English  ship.  The  English 
had  established  themselves  on  one  of  the  islands,  while 
the  Portuguese  had  a  trading  place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Manisa  River.  Eventually,  however,  the  attacks  of 
pirates  forced  the  Portuguese  to  abandon  the  trade,  and 
it  remained  unoccupied  by  them  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  1721  it  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Portuguese  Government  that  the  English 
East  India  Company  was  preparing  to  establish  a  factory 
there.  A  formal  protest  was  sent  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment aflSrming  that  Delagoa  Bay  had  always  been  regarded 
as  part  of  the  Portugviese  dominions,  and  a  frigate  was 
put  under  orders  to  sail  for  Delagoa  Bay  and  expel  the 
intruders.  It  appears  that  the  East  India  Company 
yielded,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  entertained  the  project,  and 
the  frigate  was  never  dispatched.  Yet  in  the  same  year 
a  factory  and  fort  were  established  by  the  Dutch  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Lourenzo  Marques  and  were 
occupied  by  them  until  1730  apparently  without  any 
opposition  being  made  by  the  Portuguese.  In  1727  a 
Dutch  ship  was  even  sent  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  trade  at 
Inhambane,  but  on  a  second  visit  in  1728  it  met  with 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Portuguese  officials,  and  when 
two  ships  from  Table  Bay  visited  the  place  in  1731  they 
found  that  a  small  fort  had  been  established  and  the 
arrival  of  a  Portuguese  war  vessel  forced  them  to  with- 
draw without  doing  any  trade. 

Delagoa  Bay  was  next  occupied  in  1776  by  an  Austrian 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  Asiatic  Company  of  Trieste 
under   the   command    of  an    Englishman    named    Bolts. 
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Posts  were  established  on  Inyack  Island  and  on  the 
Maputo  River,  bnt  the  Inyack  post  was  destroyed  by  the 
natives  and  the  expedition  suffered  heavily  from  fever. 
In  1781  the  Portuguese  Government  dispatched  a  frigate 
which  seized  the  Austrian  ships,  destroyed  the  fort,  and 
made  the  remaining  survivors  of  the  expedition  prisoners. 
The  Austrian  Government  protested  against  this  drastic 
behaviour,  but  did  not  contest  the  fact  of  Portuguese 
sovereignty.  In  consequence  of  this  expedition  the  Portu- 
guese Government  in  1782  decided  to  establish  a  fort,  but 
it  was  five  years  before  this  was  carried  into  effect.  This 
seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  permanent  Portuguese 
occupation  :  earlier  mentions  of  a  fort  at  Inyack  probably 
refer  to  the  factory  occasionally  occupied  by  Portuguese 
traders.  The  new  fort  was  placed  in  the  north  bank  of 
the  Espirito  Santo  River  where  the  town  of  Lourenzo 
Marques  now  stands.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1796,  but  was  restored  in  1799.  During  these  years  the 
bay  was  much  resorted  to  by  whalers  mostly  of  British 
nationality,  and  in  1817  the  Portuguese  attempted  to 
establish  a  company  to  exploit  the  whale  fishery.  The 
experiment,  however,  did  not  prove  successful,  and  a 
Commercial  Company  which  existed  from  1824-35  and 
possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  bay  was  also 
a  failure. 

Capt.  Owens  Visits. — In  September  1822  Capt.  W.  F. 
Owen,  R.N.,  arrived  at  Delagoa  Bay  charged  with  a 
mission  of  survey  and  exploration  on  the  East  African 
coast.  He  was  provided  with  credentials  from  the 
Portuguese  Government  which  he  presented  to  the  com- 
mandant ,of  the  fort.  The  latter,  however,  informed  him 
that  he  had  no  control  over  the  neighbouring  tribes  and 
that  Capt.  Owen  must  depend  on  his  own  resources.  The 
fort  did  in  fact  exist  entirely  for  purposes  of  trade  and 
there  had  probably  been  no  attempt  to  subdue  the  native 
tribes  ;  at  the  time  of  Owen's  visit,  however,  the  country 
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was  especially  disturbed  by  the  first  incursions  of  the 
Vatuas,  a  large  body  of  whom  were  encamped  near 
Delagoa  Bay.  Finding  this  to  be  the  state  of  affairs 
Owen  henceforward  disregarded  the  claims  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  treated  the  native  chiefs  as  independent 
sovereigns.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  on  his 
return  from  Mozambique  in  the  spring  of  1823  he  entered 
into  relations  with  the  chiefs  of  Tembe  and  Maputo  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bay  and  made  the  treaties  which 
were  the  principal  bases  of  the  subsequent  claims  of  the 
British  Government.  By  these  documents  Tembe  alone 
was  actually  ceded  to  Great  Britain  (March  1823).  The 
agreements  with  the  chief  of  Maputo  consisted  of  a  Com- 
mercial Treaty  and  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Amity 
(August  1823).  The  value  of  these  documents  in  them- 
selves was  very  slight,  since  the  conditions  laid  down  are 
such  as  the  chiefs  were  quite  incapable  of  understanding, 
apart  from  the  difficulties  of  language  and  expression. 
The  real  motive  of  the  chiefs  was  no  doubt  the  hope  of 
being  protected  by  the  English  against  the  Vatuas  whom 
the  Portuguese  made  no  attempt  to  check.  On  the  other 
hand  Capt.  Owen  fully  realized  the  importance  of  Delagoa 
Bay  as  the  best  harbour  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa. 
He  states  in  his  report  that  from  it  British  supremacy 
could  be  extended  southward  over  the  coast  of  Natal, 
whilst  if  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  naval  power 
it  might  prove  ruinous  to  Cape  Colony  and  the  British 
trade  with  India.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Portuguese 
should  be  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Correntes ;  but  in  any  case  the  treaties  with  Tembe  and 
Maputo  would  bring  under  British  control  the  southern 
part  of  the  bay  as  far  as  the  River  Espirito  Santo  together 
with  Elephant  Island  and  the  peninsular  island  of 
Inyack  (Inyaka).  At  the  same  time  he  forced  the  Portu- 
guese commandant  to  release  an  English  ship,  the  Singa- 
pore, and  to  restore  the  cargo  which  had  been  seized.     On 
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the  departure  of  Owen,  the  commandant,  Cardenas,  began 
to  take  measures  to  counteract  his  agreements  with  the 
natives,  and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  both  chiefs  in  October  1823  declarations  of  their 
allegiance  to  Portugal  and  from  the  chief  of  Tembe 
a  denial  of  any  agreement  with  Owen. 

Meanwhile  Commodore  Nourse,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  Cape  Station,  had  endorsed  Owen's  action,  and  in 
November  1823  he  himself  visited  Delagoa  Bav  and 
hoisted  the  British  flag  on  the  shore  of  Tembe.  Cardenas 
seems  to  have  promised  to  abstain  from  interference 
pending  further  instructions  from  his  Government,  but 
after  the  departure  of  the  English  ships  he  resumed  his 
measures  against  the  natives.  In  December  he  planted 
the  Portuguese  flag  in  Tembe  and  soon  afterwards  he  sent 
an  expedition  against  Maputo  and  its  suzerain  tribe 
MatoUa,  and  inflicted  considerable  loss  on  them.  On 
February  23,  1824,  however,  he  was  massacred  with  most 
of  the  garrison  of  the  fort  whilst  on  his  way  to  hoist  the 
Portuguese  flag  in  the  territory  of  Matolla.  In 
April  1824  Capt.  Owen  returned  to  Delagoa  Bay  and 
sent  a  landing  party  to  destroy  the  Portuguese  flag  and 
hoist  the  British  one  at  Tembe.  At  that  time  the  fort 
was  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant ;  soon  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  suceeded  by  Capt.  Schmid  von  Belliken,  who 
once  more  hoisted  the  Portuguese  colours  at  Tembe. 
Finally,  when  Owen  returned  again  to  Delagoa  Bay 
on  August  28,  1825,  he  found  that  an  English  ship,  the 
Eleanor,  of  London,  had  been  seized  by  the  new  com- 
mandant on  the  charge  of  illicit  trading  with  natives  on 
the  Maputo  River.  Capt.  Owen  at  once  released  the 
ship  and  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  cargo.  When 
this  was  refused  he  blockaded  the  fort  and  threatened  to 
destroy  it  unless  the  commandant  gave  way.  Von  BeUiken 
thereupon  yielded  and  signed  an  agreement  undertaking 
to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  British  trade  or  with 
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the  natives  of  Tembe  until  he  had.  received  particular 
instructions  from  the  Governor  of  Mozambique.  Neither 
the  Portuguese  nor  the  British  flag  was  to  be  hoisted  at 
Tembe  until  the  question  had  been  decided  by  the  respec- 
tive Governments. 

When  the  Portuguese  Government  had  first  heard  of 
Owen's  action  at  Delagoa  Bay,  orders  had  been  sent  in 
May  1824  to  the  Portuguese  minister  in  London  to 
protest  against  the  violation  of  Portuguese  claims,  but 
possibly  the  protest  was  never  delivered  owing  to 
changes  of  government  in  Portugal.  However  in  June 
1826  the  Portuguese  Minister  protested  to  the  British 
Grovernm'ent  against  Owen's  seizure  of  the  Eleanor,  and 
a  correspondence  ensued  which  lasted  for  some  years. 
Lord  Dudley  defended  Owen's  action  on  the  ground  that 
Tembe  and  Maputo  had  placed  themselves  under  British 
protection,  and  that  therefore  tiade  between  the  natives 
and  British  ships  was  legitimate.  The  Marquis  de  Pal- 
mella  denied  the  British  claims  absolutely  and  declared 
that  the  trade  in  which  the  Eleanor  was  engaged  was 
contraband :  but  his  main  argument  was  that  Owen's 
action  was  illegal  in  any  case,  as  the  release  of  the  Eleanor 
was  a  question  for  the  courts  to  decide.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Tembe  cession  was  not  a  matter  discussed 
directly  by  the  two  governments,  but  was  only  dealt  with 
secondarily  in  the  discussion  on  the  seizure  of  the 
Eleanor.  The  correspondence  ended  inconclusively  with 
the  Eevolution  of  1828.  During  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  the  Portuguese  south  of  the  Zambezi  were  fighting 
for  life  against  the  great  Gaza  or  Angoni  invasion.  In 
1833  the  fort  of  Lourenzo  Marques  was  captured  and  the 
whole  of  the  garrison  massacred ;  it  was  soon  re-established 
and  succeeded  in  holding  out  against  farther  Gaza  attacks. 
It  was  not  till  1862,  however,  when  Umzila,  with  Por- 
tuguese help,  won  the  chieftainship  of  the  Gaza,  that 
the   Portuguese    hold    even    on    the   coast   was   assured. 
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Fortunately  for  them  no  further  action  was  taken  during 
these  years  by  the  British  Government.  There  were 
rumours  at  Cape  Town  in  1855  of  impending  action  by 
Sir  George  Gray,  but  nothing  was  actually  done  until 
1861  when  as  a  counter-measure  to  the  French  activities 
in  Madagascar  Captain  Bickford  was  sent  from  the  Cape 
to  take  possession  of  Inyack  and  Elephant  islands  which 
he  declared  annexed  to  the  colony  of  Natal.  Nothing 
was  done,  however,  regarding  the  Tembe  and  Maputo 
territories  on  the  mainland.  Protests  were  at  once  made 
by  the  Governor  of  Mozambique  and  the  Portuguese 
Government,  and  further  correspondence  ensued. 

Meanwhile  the  Transvaal  Eepublic  had  also  begun  to 
turn  its  eyes  towards  Delagoa  Bay.  In  1868  it  had  laid 
claim  to  a  part  of  Amatongaland  and  to  the  whole  course 
of  the  Maputo  down  to  its  mouth,  but  in  the  following  year 
this  claim  was  replaced  by  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Portugal  which  established  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  the  line  of  26°  30  S.  lat.  from  the 
Lebombo  Mountains  to  the  coast.  Earlier  in  the  same  year 
the  Governor  of  Lourenzo  Marques  had  occupied  Inyack 
island  with  a  small  garrison,  but  this  was  soon  afterwards 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  British  protests.  The 
agreement  with  the  Transvaal  forced  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  seek  a  definite  settlement  of  the  Delagoa  Bay 
question.  In  1871  it  was  agreed  that  the  dispute  should 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Eepublic,  and  a  protocol  to  that  effect  was  signed 
on  September  25,  1872. 

MacMahon's  Arbitration'^. — The  Enghsh  case  (pre- 
sented in  September  1873)  was  mainly  based  on  Captain 
Owen's  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  Tembe  and  Maputo. 
It  was  argued  that  Portuguese  occupation  and  control 
had  always   been    limited  by  the    Dundas  and  English 

'  See  Map  IX,  inset  B. 
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Rivers  (the  Umbeluzi  and  the  Espirito  Santo)  and  that 
Delagoa  Bay  as  a  whole  had  never  been  generally  admitted 
to  form  part  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  It  had  indeed 
been  contended  by  Viscount  Palmella  in  1827  and  by 
Count  Lavradio  in  18G2  that  such  an  admission  was  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  of  1817  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  which  permitted  the  slave  trade  within  the  limits 
of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa,  these  being  said 
to  extend  on  the  east  coast  between  Cape  Delgado  and 
the  Bay  of  Lourenzo  Marques.  The  British  Government, 
however,  argued  that  this  did  not  refer  to  Delagoa  Bay 
but  to  the  small  bay  at  the  m.outh  of  the  Espirito  Santo 
on  the  shore  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Lourenzo 
Marques. 

The  Portuguese  case  (September  1873),  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Levy  M.  Jordao,  was  almost  five  times  the 
length  of  the  English  case  and  in  every  wa}'  a  more 
elaborate  document.  It  gives  in  detail  the  history  of  the 
Portuguese  occupation  and  of  the  various  attempts  that 
had  been  made  by  other  nations  to  found  establishments 
on  the  Bay.  It  bases  the  Portuguese  claims  on  the  titles 
of  discovery  and  exploration,  of  occupation  and  possession 
during  three  centuries,  and  on  the  recognition  of  Portu- 
guese sovereignty  both  by  the  native  chiefs  and  European 
nations.  There  are  many  weak  points  in  the  chain  of 
evidence.  The  extent  of  the  Portuguese  occupation  is 
exaggerated,  and  reliance  is  .sometimes  placed  on  false 
arguments,  such  as  that  drawn  from  the  treaty  with  the 
Monomotapa  in  1631,  a  document  which  cannot  possibly 
be  made  to  include  the  Lourenzo  Marques  district.  Never- 
theless the  English  claims,  based  on  Owen's  treaties  and 
on  the  nomenclature  of  the  bay,  are  refuted  without 
difficulty. 

In  1874  both  parties  issued  their  replies  to  their 
opponent's  case,  and  in  September  1875  Marshal  MacMahon 
delivered  his  award.     He  recognized,  practically  without 
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exception,  the  justice  of  the  Portuguese  claims,  and 
decided  that  Portuguese  sovereignty  should  extend  over 
the  whole  bay  and  over  the  Maputo  country  as  far  south 
as  26°30'S.  lat.  By  the  treaties  of  1890  and  1891  this 
was  further  extended  down  to  the  Maputo-Pongola  con- 
fluence (26°  70'  S.  lat.) 

It  is  impossible  to  question  the  justice  of  MacMahon's 
decision.  Delagoa  Bay  had  in  fact  always  been  considered 
as  a  Portuguese  possession  from  the  time  of  its  discovery 
up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
no  efi'ective  control  over  the  natives  at  the  time  of  Owen's 
visit,  but  the  same  state  of  things  obtained  throughout 
their  nominal  possessions  in  East  Africa,  and  the  main- 
land within  a  few  miles  of  Mozambique  itself  was  even 
more  unsubdued  than  were  the  shores  of  Delagoa  Bay. 


Portugal  and  the  Partition  of  Africa 
Portuguese  Explorers  and  Livingstone 

Portugal's  contribution  to  the  exploration  of  Central 
Africa  was  not  so  small  as  the  decadent  condition  of 
her  colonies  would  suggest.  In  1798  Dr.  Lacerda  travelled 
from  Tete  to  the  Kazembe's  country  near  Lake  Mweru,  and 
in  1830  the  same  journey  was  made  by  Monteiro  and 
Gamitto.  Later  in  the  century  important  discoveries  were 
made  by  Silva  Porto  and  by  Capello  and  Ivens,  all  of 
whom  crossed  the  continent  from  Angola  to  Mozambique 
and  travelled  extensively  throughout  south  central  Africa. 
Many  distant  expeditions,  which  yielded  no  scientific 
results,  were  also  made  by  Portuguese  and  half-caste 
traders.  Thus  in  1846  an  inhabitant  of  Tete,  Costa 
Cardoso,  is  said  to  have  visited  the  south-west  corner  of 
Lake  Nyasa. 

None  of  these  had  an  importance  at  all  comparable  to 
that  of  the  journeys  of  Livingstone  between  1854  and 
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1866,  which  were  the  starting  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  For  the  first  time 
the  attention  of  Europe  was  directed  towards  that 
province.  Livingstone's  drastic  denunciation  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  Portuguese  administration  and  the  iniquities 
of  the  Portugese  slave  trade,  and  his  glowing  accounts 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
aroused  the  interest  of  politicians  and  philanthropists  and 
attracted  British  missionaries  and  traders  to  the  Shire- 
Nyasa  region. 

His  attacks  naturally  caused'  much  indignation  in 
Portugal  and  were  largely  responsible  for  that  hostility 
and  suspicion  towards  Great  Britain  which  culminated  in 
1890.  At  the  same  time  Portuguese  opinion  awoke  to  the 
need  f6r  colonial  reform  and  from  this  time  forward  serious 
efforts  were  made  to  revive  Portuguese  influence  in  East 
Africa. 

The  financial  weakness  of  Portugal  and  the  disasters  of 
the  Bonga  war  at  first  prevented  these  efforts  from 
bearing  much  fruit.  Nevertheless  large  sums  were  spent 
on  public  works,  and  the  revenue  increased  considerably, 
although  the  deficits  were  still  large. 


Progress  of  the  Colony,  1860-1890 

In  1866  a  colonial  bank  was  founded  at  Lisbon,  and 
two  years  later  an  important  colonial  commission  met. 

In  the  colony  itself  the  first  signs  of  the  revival  of 
activity  were  the  improved  relations  established  in  1861 
with  the  new  chief  of  the  Gaza,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  reoccupation  of  the  station  of  Zumbo  on  the  Zambezi 
which  had  been  deserted  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

In  1875  the  Delagoa  Bay  question  was  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  and  the  project  of  building  a  railway  from 
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Lourenzo  Marques  to  the  Transvaal  was  taken  in  hand. 
It  was  not  until  1883,  however,  that  a  company  (almost 
entirely  financed  by  British  and  American  capital)  was 
formed  for  its  construction. 

The  revival  of  Portuguese  influence  in  the  interior,  the 
results  of  which  became  apparent  between  1880  and  1890, 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  two  men,  Manuel  Antonio  de 
Gouveia  and  Paiva  d'Andrada. 

Gouveia  and  Paiva  d'Andrada.  —  The  former,  a 
Goanese  from  Bardez,  who  was  generally  known  by  his 
native  name  of  Gouveia,  was  a  man  of  very  great  ability 
with  a  genius  for  native  warfare  and  intrigue.  He  had 
first  rented  the  prazo  of  Tambara,  and  afterwards  extended 
his  influence  throughout  the  country  south  of  Sena  until 
he  became  the  holder  of  almost  all  the  prazos  of  that 
district.  From  his  stronghold  in  the  Gorongoza  hiUs  he 
waged  war  on  the  hostile  tribes  in  all  directions,  and 
delivered  Sena  and  the  Zambezi  prazos  from  the  humiliating 
tribute  levied  by  the  Gaza.  In  1873  he  received  the 
homage  of  Umtasa,  chief  of  Manica,  whom  he  had  assisted 
against  Umzila,  and  in  1883,  after  years  of  fighting  and 
intrigue,  he  was  recognized  as  chief  by  the  formidable 
Barue  people  and  occupied  their  country.  On  several 
occasions  he  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  govern- 
ment in  repressing  revolts  among  natives  and  prazo  holders 
in  the  Shire  and  the  Zambezi,  especially  in  1884  and 
1887.  In  recompense  for  these  services  he  received  many 
honours  and  a  pension  from  the  Portuguese  Government. 
His  ambition  and  the  purely  personal  nature  of  his  power 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  serious  obstacles  to  the 
eff'ective  occupation  and  administration  of  his  territories 
by  the  Government,  but  under  the  conditions  which 
obtained  before  1890  there  was  not  much  room  for  a 
collision  of  interests,  and  Gouveia  continued  up  to  his 
death  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  that  the 
Portuguese  Government  possessed  in  East  Africa. 
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The  other  factor  in  the  Portuguese  colonial  revival, 
Paiva  d'Andrada,  vpas  a  maa  of  great  energy  and  ability 
who  devoted  his  vrhole  life  to  the  restoration  of  Portu- 
guese power  in  East  Africa,  especially  in  the  territory 
between  the  Sabi  and  the  Zambezi.  It  was  his  aim  to 
revive  the  old  gold  industry  of  Manica  and  Northern 
Mashonaland,  and  with  this  object  he  acquired  in  1878 
from  the  government  the  concession  of  mining  rights  in 
Manica  and  other  districts,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a 
company — the  Societe  Generale  du  Zambeze  of  Paris — to 
develop  it. 

In  1881  a  large  commission  visited  East  Africa  under 
his  guidance,  and  expeditions  were  made  to  Manica,  the 
lower  Mazoe  and  the  Machinga  country  north  of  Tete, 
but  its  report  was  unfavourable  and  the  Paris  company 
decided  to  drop  the  concession.  Politically  d'Andrada  was 
more  successful,  for  the  Portuguese  Government  decided 
to  act  on  his  reports  and  restore  the  ancient  district  of 
Manica  as  an  administrative  unit.  This  was  carried  out 
in  1884  by  an  expedition  of  d'Andrada  and  Gouveia,  and 
a  centre  for  the  district,  named  Gouveia,  was  established 
in  the  Grorongoza  hills.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
administer  or  occupy  effectually  the  new  territory,  which 
extended  from  the  Buzi  to  the  Mazoe  and  westward  as 
far  as  the  Sabi,  but  the  activities  of  d'Andrada  and  Gouveia 
were  continued,  and  the  tribes  of  Massawa  and  Rupire 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  Portuguese  sovereignty. 
Several  expeditions  were  afterwards  made  by  Gouveia 
assisted  by  Kanyemba,  one  of  the  principal  mozungo 
chiefs  of  Zumbo  district,  against  Motoko,  an  important 
chief  of  the  upper  Mazoe  region,  an  ally  of  Bonga,  but  he 
was  never  conquered  although  Kanyemba  pushed  his 
stockades  far  up  the  Mazoe. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the  colonial  party  in 
Portugal  roused  the  Government  to  the  need  for  a  bold 
colonial  policy,  and  to  the  importance  of  securing  the 
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assent  of  the  great  powers  to  Portuguese  claims  in  Africa 
while  there  was  yet  time. 


Portuguese  Claim  to  Trctnscontinental  Dominion 

In  1886  both  Germany  and  France  concluded  important 
treaties  with  Portugal  defining  boundaries  of  their  African 
dominions,  and  each  of  these  treaties  included  a  clause 
which  recognized — without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of 
other  Powers — the  rights  of  Portugal  to  the  intervening 
territories  between  her  possessions  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique. According  to  the  map  ^  which  was  laid  before  the 
Cortes  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  Portuguese 
claims  extended  to  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  Barotse- 
land,  the  southern  half  of  Lake  Nyasa,  and  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Zambezi. 

This  bold  claim  to  a  transcontinental  dominion  at  once 
called  forth  a  protest  from  Lord  Salisbury,  who  declared 
that  the  British  Government  was  only  prepared  to  recog- 
nize claims  based  on  effective  occupation  and  that  it  pro- 
tested in  particular  against  Portuguese  claims  in  Mata- 
beleland or  in  the  districts  near  Lake  Nyasa,  which  were 
occupied  by  British  missionaries  and  traders.  In  its  reply 
the  Portuguese  Government  adopted  a  very  moderate  tone 
and  for  the  moment  the  discussion  ceased,  although  a 
serious  dispute  arose  in  connexion  with  another  clause  of 
the  German-Portuguese  Treaty. 

The  Tungue  Bay  Question  ^ 

The  causes  of  the  dispute  were  as  follows.  Since  the 
rise  of  the  power  of  Zanzibar,  Portugal  had  abandoned  all 
claims  to  her  old  possessions  north  of  Cape  Delgado,  and 
had  admitted  that  point  as  the  limit  of  her  sovereignty. 

^  See  Map  IX,  inset  A. 
2  See  Map  VII. 
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The  territory  actually  occupied  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
came  as  far  south  of  Cape  Delgado  as  the  River  Menengane, 
which  was  recognized  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions  in  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  October 
1886.  Nevertheless  the  treaty  concluded  three  months 
later  between  Germany  and  Portugal  fixed  the  line  of  the 
Rovuma  from  the  Msinje  confluence  to  its  mouth  as  the 
boundary  between  their  respective  possessions,  and  early 
in  1887  the  Portuguese  Government,  which  had  been 
offended  by  its  exclusion  from  the  Zanzibar  joint  com- 
mission of  the  preceding  year,  proceeded  to  carry  this 
provision  into  effect  by  sending  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Sultan  and  by  dispatching  a  force  to  Tungue  Bay.  Tungue 
and  Menengane,  both  unimportant  places,  were  bombarded, 
and  the  shores  of  the  bay  were  occupied. 

This  high-handed  action  against  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
aroused  great  indignation  in  England,  which  was  increased 
by  the  news  that  British  Indian  traders  established  at 
Menengane  had  suffered  in  the  bombardment.  However, 
Portugal  refused  to  yield  or  to  submit  the  question  to 
arbitration.  The  most  that  she  was  wilhng  to  concede 
was  the  territory  between  Cape  Delgado  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Eovuma,  including  Kionga,  and  this  offer  was 
refused  by  the  Sultan.  Here  the  matter  rested,  and 
Portugal  occupied  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Rovuina,  until  1894,  when  Kionga  was  seized  by  a  German 
gunboat,  and  Portugal  was  forced  to  withdraw  her  frontier 
to  Cape  Delgado. 

The  Question  of  Nyasaland 

The  question  of  Tungue  Bay  was  of  little  actual  impor- 
tance to  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  situation  in  Nyasaland 
that  was  the  chief  occasion  of  the  conflict  that  was  about 
to  break  out  with  Portugal. 

In  that  region  British  interests  had  been  growing  since 
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the  time  of  Livingstone.  The  first  mission  which  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  Shire  in  1859  had  been  forced  to 
leave  the  country  three  years  later  after  having  carried 
on  hostilities  vpith  the  Yao  slave  raiders,  but  soon  after 
Livingstone's  death,  in  1875-6,  two  important  Scotch 
missions  were  successfully  established,  one  at  Blantyre  in 
the  Shire  Highlands,  the  other,  the  Livingstonia  Mission, 
at  the  south-western  end  of  the  Lake. 

The  Blantyre  mission  acquired  great  influence  over  the 
natives  of  the  Shire  Highlands,  but  the  behaviour  of 
certain  of  its  lay  members  led  to  grave  scandals,  which 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry 
and  some  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  mission. 

In  1878  the  African  Lakes  Corporation  was  established 
under  the  management  of  the  brothers  Moir.  Although 
its  operations  were  on  a  small  scale,  and  it  was  merely 
intended  to  be  an  economic  auxiliary  to  the  Livingstonia 
mission,  it  founded  a  number  of  stations  and  possessed 
two  steamers,  one  on  the  lake  and  the  other  on  the  Shire 
and  Zambezi.  In  1883  the  British  settlements  in  Nyasa- 
land  were  considered  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the 
appointment  of  a  British  consul. 

The  dominant  power  on  the  upper  Shire  at  this  time 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  Makololo,  whom 
Livingstone  had  brought  with  him  as  porters.  After  his 
departure  they  had  imposed  their  rule  on  the  timid 
Anyanja  population  of  the  Shire  region,  and  had  carried 
on  war  with  the  holders  of  the  great  prazo  of  Masinjire 
on  the  lower  Shire  and  with  other  Portuguese  half-castes, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  their  raids  far  up 
the  Shire  valley.  Owing  to  their  connexion  with  Living- 
stone the  Makololo  were  originally  favourable  to  the 
English^  but  they  proved  truculent  and  dangerous  neigh- 
bours to  the  missionaries.  In  1884  one  of  their  chiefs  was 
shot  in  a  quarrel  with  an  ex-member  of  the  Blantyre 
Mission   and   in  reprisal  his  successor,  Mlauri,  sank  the 
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African  Lakes  Corporation's  steamer  and  threatened  to 
attack  the  missions.  In  the  same  year  the  British  settle- 
ments were  endangered  by  a  great  Angoni  raid  from  the 
north-west,  which  devastated  the  country  as  far  south  as 
Blantyre. 

Most  serious  of  all  was  the  conflict  which  broke  out  at 
this  time  with  the  Arab  slave-traders  on  Lake  Nyasa. 
Desultory  fighting  went  on  for  several  years,  volunteers 
came  from  England  to  the  help  of  the  African  Lakes 
Corporation,  and  in  1888  Capt.  Lugard  conducted  a 
vigorous  but  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the  Arabs  at 
the  north  end  of  the  lake.  The  trouble  with  the  Arabs 
led  to  similar  difficulties  with  the  Yao  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  lake,  and  the  acting  consul,  Buchanan, 
was  captured  and  ill-treated  by  one  of  their  chiefs,. 
Makanjila. 

These  events  were  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the 
British  Government,  which  could  neither  assist  its  sub- 
jects in  Nyasaland  nor  disclaim  responsibility  for  them. 
The  abortive  Anglo-Portuguese  Congo  Treaty  of  1884  had 
fixed  the  limit  of  Portuguese  sovereignty  in  that  region 
at  the  Euo-Shire  confluence,  and  had  provided  for  freedom 
of  navigation  on  the  Zambezi,  but  the  failure  of  their 
claims  on  the  west  coast  had  made  the  Portuguese 
determined  to  recoup  themselves  in  Central  Africa,  and 
public  opinion  in  Portugal  forced  the  Government  to  take 
a  somewhat  aggressive  line.  From  1887  onwards  Portu- 
guese policy  was  directed  to  securing  a  favourable 
boundary  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  The  Portuguese 
control  of  the  coast  was  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  situation  of  the  British  settlements  in  Nyasaland 
impossible.  Restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  navigation 
of  the  Zambezi  by  foreign  vessels  and  the  importation  of 
arms  was  absolutely  forbidden  at  the  time  when  the 
trouble  with  the  Arabs  on  Lake  Nyasa  was  at  its  height. 
The  protests  of  the  British  Government  Avere  unavailing, 
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and  the  British  minister  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  G.  Petre,  reported 
to  Lord  Salisbury,  early  in  1888,  that  concessions  with 
regard  to  the  arms  question  and  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Zambezi  could  only  be  purchased  by  the  recognition  of 
Portuguese  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Shire-Nyasa 
region.  The  British  Government,  however,  realized  the 
complexity  of  the  situation,  and  was  in  no  hurry  to  con- 
clude an  ao;reement  which  must  either  have  resulted  in 
the  sacrifice  of  British  interests,  or  in  the  acceptance  of 
responsibilities  for  which  it  was  not  then  prepared. 

The  Question  of  Mashonaland 

At  this  point  public  opinion  in  Portugal  was  further 
aroused  by  the  pubhcation  of  the  treaty  by  which  Loben- 
gula  in  February  1888  had  placed  the  Matabele  and  their 
subjects  the  Mashona  under  British  protection.  The  Por- 
tuguese denied  Lobengula's  right  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Mashonaland.  It  was  a  fact  that  that  considerable  part 
of  the  country  which  had  been  nominally  embodied  in 
the  district  of  Manica  ^  lay  outside  the  sphere  of  Matabele 
supremacy,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  raided  by 
Umzila  and  his  successor  Gungunyana  instead  of  by 
Lobengula.  Moreover  in  the  past,  as  we  have  seen, 
Portuguese  relations  with  Mashonaland  had  been  exten- 
sive, and  the  restoration  of  Portuguese  influence  in  that 
region  was  one  of  the  chief  ambitions  of  the  young 
colonial  party. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  group  the  Government 
adopted  a  bold  scheme  for  the  vindication  of  Portuguese 
claims  in  Africa.  It  was  decided  that  a  large  expedition 
should  be  dispatched  to  East  Africa  to  make  treaties  and 
to  distribute  flags  in  the  disputed  territory  after  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Peters'  Usagara  enterprise  in  1884.  August© 

1  See  Map  IX. 
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Cardoso,  the  explorer,  with  his  namesake  Antonio,  were 
to  conduct  one  party  to  the  south  and  east  of  Lake  Nyasa, 
while  Paiva  d'Andrada  was  to  traverse  the  interior  of 
northern  Mashonaland  as  far  as  the  Eiver  Sanyati,  where 
he  would  join  hands  with  Victor  Cordon's  party,  which 
was  to  ascend  the  Zambezi  from  Zumbo.  At  the  same 
time  railway  surveys  were  to  be  made  between  Quelimane 
and  the  Zambezi,  through  the  Shire  country  and  along 
the  Quebra  Bafo  rapids  above  Tete.  All  the  officers 
mentioned,  together  with  Gouveia,  who  also  had  his 
part  to  play,  left  Lisbon  for  Mozambique  in  July 
1888. 

Meanwhile  the  discussion  between  the  British  and 
Portuguese  Governments  was  tending  more  and  more  to 
centre  round  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nyasa- 
Shire  region.  The  attitude  of  the  British  Government 
was  becoming  more  favourable  to  a  settlement,  and  at  the 
end  of  October  Petre  assured  the  Portuguese  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  that  his  Government  had  no  intention 
of  establishing  jurisdiction  in  the  Nyasa  region  unless  it 
was  forced  to  do  so,  and  suggested  that  both  parties 
should  agree  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  Mashonaland,  he  remarked  that  if 
Portugal  would  recognize  British  claims  south  of  the 
Zambezi,  Great  Britain  would  probably  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  Portuguese  claims  north  of  the  river. 

Senhor  Barros  Gomes  showed  no  disposition  to  accept 
a  compromise,  and  threw  out  several  suggestions  that  the 
boundary  question  as  a  whole  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
international  discussion,  and  that  Germany,  in  consequence 
of  the  Treaty  of  1886,  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment. He  had  been  warned  not  to  prejudice  the  results 
of  the  Andrada-Cardoso  expeditions  by  concluding  a  pre- 
mature agreement,  and  it  was  clear  that  public  opinion 
in  Portugal  would  be  satisfied  by  nothing  less  than  full 
sovereignty  in  the  Shire  region.     In  East  Africa  the  pre- 
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parations  for  the  expedition  to  Lake  Nyasa  bad  been  made 
with  great  energy,  and  by  December  Antonio  Cardoso 
had  arrived  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  lake  at  the  village 
of  Kwirasya,  a  chief  who  had  shown  great  friendship  to 
the  Portuguese,  when  Augusto  Cardoso  had  visited  him 
several  years  before.  Here  he  began  to  distribute  flags 
among  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  but  the  hostility  of  the 
powerful  Makanjila  made  his  position  precarious,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  Governor  of  Mozambique  for  reinforce- 
ments. A  large  force  under  Major  Serpa  Pinto  was  pre- 
pared, but  by  the  time  it  was  ready  Cardoso's  position 
had  improved,  and  Serpa  Pinto's  force  was  ordered  tc 
proceed  instead  to  the  Shire,  in  order  to  assist  the  part} 
which  was  to  survey  the  line  of  the  projected  railway. 

The  unexpected  news  of  these  expeditions  caused  alarm 
and  indignation  in  England,  and  it  was  at  first-  believed 
that  they  were  directed  against  the  British  settlements, 
Lord  Salisbury  deeply  resented  the  attempt  to  steal 
a  march  on  Great  Britain  and  addressed  a  very  strong 
protest  to  the  Portuguese  minister,  but  he  did  not  break 
off  negotiations,  as  he  realized  that  it  was  out  of  tht 
question  to  annex  a  region  with  which  there  were  nc 
open  ways  of  communication.  The  only  solution  of  the 
problem  seemed  to  be  some  compromise  by  whicl 
generous  treatment  could  be  secured  for  the  Britisl 
settlements. 

Portugal  was  ready  enough  to  make  concessions,  if  onc( 
her  claim  to  sovereignty  was  conceded,  and  for  the  momeu 
Lord  Salisbury  inclined  to  a  settlement  on  these  lines 
Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  who  had  just  been,  appointed  Britisl 
consul  at  Mozambique,  was  sent  to  Lisbon  in  the  spring 
of  1887  to  discuss  the  questions,  at  issue  with  the  Portu 
guese  Government.  A  provisional  agreement  was  eventu 
ally  reached  according  to  which  the  British  Portugues( 
frontier  was  to  run  from  the  Zambezi  above  Zumbo  alonj 
the  Luangwa  to  the  Lukuzi  (Lokixshwa)  confluence  anc 
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thence  by  the  Lukuzi  and  the  Bua  to  Lake  Nyasa  near 
Kota-Kota  ^.  TIjus  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  and  the 
whole  Shire  region  would  have  fallen  to  Portugal,  but 
complete  freedom  was  to  have  been  guaranteed  to  the 
Scottish  missionaries  and  traders,  and  concessions  were 
to  be  made  regarding  the  importation  of  arms  and  the 
freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Zambezi. 

When  Johnston  returned  to  London  at  the  end  of  April 
there  was  every  prospect  that  this  agreement  would  be 
ratified,  although  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  mis- 
sionary societies  and  their  supporters  in  Scotland.  At 
this  point,  however,  several  new  factors  appeared 
which  caused  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  discovery  of  a  navigable 
entrance  to  the  Zambezi  at  Chinde,  which  was  made 
public  in  April  1889.  Hitherto  passengers  and  goods  had 
had  to  be  landed  at  Quelimane,  where  the  rights  of  the 
Portuguese«to  regulate  trafiSc  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and 
it  had  been  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  Zambezi  was  an 
international  highway ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  Chinde 
mouth  rendered  possible  the  maintenance  of  direct  com- 
munications with  the  Nyasa  settlements,  and  the  Govern- 
ment promised  that  the  new  route  should  be  opened  to 
British  commerce. 

Even  more  important  were  the  negotiations  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Chartered  Company,  which  Rhodes  was 
at  that  time  carrying  on  in  London.  Johnston's  agree- 
ment did  nothing  to  solve  the  question  of  Mashonaland, 
to  which  the  Portuguese  continued  to  assert  their  claims. 
They  had  protested  strongly  against  the  Kimberley  Syndi- 
cate's mining  concession,  and  continued  to  press  for  an 
international  discussion  of  the  whole  question.  Ehodes 
proposed  that   the    questions    of  Mashonaland    and   the 

'  See  Map  IX. 
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Nyasa  region  should  be  treated  as  one,  and  that  the  sphere 
of  the  Chartered  Company  should  be  extended  to  include 
the  territory  between  the  Zambezi  and  the  south  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  The  problem  of  communications  could 
then  be  solved  by  his  favourite  project  of  a  railway  from 
the  Cape  to  Central  Africa. 

This  scheme  was  announced  on  May  29  and  was  given 
great  pubhcity  by  the  London  Press.  It  was  said  that 
the  Foreign  OflSce  approved  of  it,  and  the  Government 
was  ui-ged  to  hesitate  no  longer  in  dealing  with  the  Portu- 
guese claims. 

Several  other  incidents  at  this  time  helped  to  embitter 
Anglo-Portuguese  relations.  The  British  consul  at 
Quelimane  was  arrested  in  connexion  with  the  question 
of  the  importation  of  arms ;  and  two  cruisers  had  been 
dispatched  from  Zanzibar  to  ensure  the  landing  of  the 
missionary.  Bishop  Smythies,  permission  for  which  had 
been  refused  by  the  Portuguese  authorities. 

Finally  the  British  Government  suspended  the  negotia- 
tions on  Nyasaland,  and  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  left  for 
Mozambique.  He  arrived  in  Africa  at  a  time  when 
Portuguese  activities  were  at  their  height. 

Progress  of  Portuguese  Expeditions. — Cardoso's  mission 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  considerable  influence  over  the 
natives  south-east  of  Lake  Nyasa.  The  most  important 
chiefs  whom  he  claimed  to  have  won  over  were  Mponda 
and  Makanjila,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  significance  can  be  attached 
to  native  '  treaties '  of  this  type.  The  Portuguese  Grovern- 
ment  decided  to  establish  some  French  missionaries  at 
Mponda's  on  the  lake  as  a  counter- influence  to  that  of  the 
Scottish  missions.  This  mission  was  actually  installed  at 
the  end  of  1889,  but  when  the  Portuguese  forces  with- 
drew after  Lord  Salisbury's  ultimatum,  the  station  was 
raided  and  destroyed  by  the  Yao. 

In  order  to  further  Portuguese  influence  in  the  interior 
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east  of  Lake  Nyasa  an  expedition  under  Lieut.  Valadim 
was  dispatched  to  Mataka,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Yao 
chiefs,  but  this  enterprise  ended  disastrously,  all  the 
Europeans  of  the  party  being  massacred. 
•  More  successful  were  the  expeditions  of  Andrada  and 
Cordon  in  Mashonaland.  The  latter  had  travelled  up  the 
Zambezi  to  the  Sanyati  confluence,  where  he  built  a 
stockade,  and  made  treaties  with  the  natives  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  Paiva  d' Andrada  traversed  Mashona- 
land westwards  from  Manica,  giving  flags  to  all  the 
principal  chiefs,  including  Mpondera,  who  had  just  made 
a  treaty  with  the  English  traveller  Selous. 

In  the  same  year  a  party  under  the  Dutch  trader  Karl 
Wiese  and  Lieut.  Solla  travelled  up  the  Luangwa  to  the 
great  Angoni  chief,  Mpseni,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  Portuguese  claim  to  these 
territoiies  a  new  district  was  created  with  its  centre  at 
Zumbo.^  Its  limits  included  the  whole  of  the  Luangwa 
valley,  while  south  of  the  Zambezi  the  boundary  followed 
the  Sanyati  and  its  tributary  the  Umfali,  till  it  joined  the 
district  of  Manica  on  the  east.  Two  military  commands 
were  to  be  established,  one  at  the  Kafukwe  confluence 
with  the  Zambezi,  the  other  at  Mchesa's,  west  of  the 
sources  of  the  Mazoe. 

Serpa  Pinto's  expedition,  which  was  to  have  the  most 
important  consequences  of  them  all,  was  the  last  to  move. 
Serpa  Pinto  realized  that  an  advance  up  the  Shire  would 
involve  a  collision  with  the  Makololo,  and  he  was  loath  to 
take  any  step  which  might  be  disavowed  by  his  Govern- 
ment. For  a  long  time  he  remained  in  camp  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Shire.  Here  Johnston  found  him  when  he 
came  up  from  the  coast  in  August,  and  warned  him  against 
undertaking  any  action  north  of  the  Ruo.     Johnston  then 

'  See  Map  IX. 
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went  on  to  Blantyre,  where  he  made  treaties  with  the 
Makololo  and  Yao  chiefs,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
north-west  of  Lake  Nyasa  in'  order  to  arrange  matters 
with  the  Arabs. 

The  attitude  of  the  Makololo  was  at  this  time  exceed- 
ingly provocative,  and  Mlauri,  their  most  important  chief, 
was  hostile  to  the  English  as  well  as  to  the  Portuguese. 
It  was  consequently  easy  for  Serpa  Pinto  to  find  an 
excuse  for  interference,  and  he  seems  to  have  decided  at 
this  point  to  solve  the  Makololo  difficulty  by  force  of 
arms.  He  returned  to  Quelimane  to  confer  with  the  Go- 
vernor and  to  raise  more  troops,  leaving  the  expedition  in 
the  charge  of  the  head  of  the  railway  survey.  Buchanan, 
who  was  acting  as  consul  in  Johnston's  absence,  had 
notified  Serpa  Pinto  on  August  19  that  the  Makololo 
beyond  the  Euo  were  under  British  protection.  On 
September  21,  after  collision  had  taken  place  between 
the  Makololo  and  the  Portuguese  force  at  Mupassa,  south 
of  Chiromo,  he  repeated  this  declaration,  defining  the 
limits  of  the  British  Protectorate  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  Makololo  country  and  the  Shire  Highlands.  The 
Portuguese  Government,  on  hearing  of  the  British  action, 
ordered  Serpa  Pinto  not  to  advance,  and  inculcated  the 
desirability  of  proceeding  by  peaceful  methods.  Both 
Serpa  Pinto  and  the  Grovernor  of  Mozambique,  however, 
urged  the  necessity  of  vigorous  action,  and  the  home 
Government,  which  did  not  clearly  realize  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  yielded  to  their  pressure,  and  authorized  them  to 
take  whatever  measures  were  necessary. 

Early  in  October  Serpa  Pinto,  who  had  collected  more 
than  3,000  native  troops,  returned  to  the  Shire  and 
prepared  to  attack  the  Makololo.  Mlauri,  however,  did 
not  wait  for  him  to  advance,  but  attacked  the  Portuguese 
at  Mupassa  in  great  force  on  November  8.  They  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Serpa  Pinto  advanced  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shire  as  far  as  the  Ruo  confluence. 
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Here  he  encamped,  apparently  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  should  defy  the  British  consul  by  crossing  the  Ruo. 
The  decisive  step  was  taken  by  Lieutenant  Coutinho,  a 
young  naval  officer,  who  seized  Chiromo  without  orders. 
Serpa  Pinto  accepted  the  fait  accompli  by  occupying  the 
place  with  the  main  force,  but  immediately  afterwards  he 
resigned  the  command  to  Coutinho,  and  returned  to 
Quelimane.  Coutinho  continued  to  advance  up  the  Shire 
and  occupied  Mbewe  and  Katunga. 

The  British   Ultimatum,  January  1890 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  news  of  these 
events  reached  London.  The  publication  of  the  Zumbo 
decree  had  rekindled  the  Mashona  controversy,  and  this 
was  at  its  height  when  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Makololo  arrived.  Public  opinion  was  at 
once  profoundly  stirred,  and  the  Government  wa,s  com- 
pelled to  take  vigorous  action.  A  demand  was  presented 
for  a  formal  declaration  that  no  aggression  would  be 
attempted  against  the  Makololo,  the  British  settlements, 
or  country  subject  to  Lobengula,  and  that  any  officer  who 
had  been  concerned  in  such  an  attempt  should  be  at  once 
recalled.  When  the  PortvTo;uese  Grovernment  showed  a 
disposition  to  justify  Serpa  Pinto's  action  an  ultimatum 
was  presented  (January  11)  calling  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  Portuguese  forces  in  Mashonaland  or 
north  of  the  Euo  confluence,  and  a  squadron  of  cruisers 
left  Zanzibar  for  Mozambique.  The  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment, realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  yielded  at 
once,  and  sent  the  required  orders  to  East  Africa.  Two 
days  later  the  Ministry  resigned. 

The  situation  was  now  extremely  difficult.  PubUc 
opinion  in  Portugal  violently  resented  the  humiliation  of 
submitting  to  the  British  ultimatum,  and  blamed  the 
Government  for  not  supporting  the  bold  action  of  their 
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subordinates  in  East  Africa.  Anti-monarchist  sentiment 
had  already  been  strengthened  by  the  fall  of  the  imperial 
house  in  Brazil  (November  1889),  and  there  was  grave 
danger  that  if  Portuguese  claims  in  Africa  were  entirely 
unsatisfied  the  national  discontent  would  find  an  outlet 
in  revolution. 

The  Portuguese  case,  as  set  forth  in  the  long  memo- 
randa laid  before  Lord  Salisbury  during  the  autumn  of 
1889,  rested  mainly  on  historical  grounds,  while  the  replies 
of  the  British  Government  were  entirely  concerned  with 
modern  conditions.  British  opinion  was  on  the  whole 
impatient  and  contemptuous  towards  Portugal,  and  there 
was  a  danger  that  exaggerated  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  might  provoke  Great  Britain  to  disregard  her  rights 
and  push  British  territory  down  to  the  sea,  through  Gaza- 
land,  as  was  desired  by  a  strong  party  in  South  Africa. 
The  Portuguese  were  naturally  irritated  at  the  scepticism 
shown  in  England  with  regard  to  the  history,  of  Portu- 
guese relations  with  the  interior,  but  from  the  British 
point  of  view  the  fact  that  Portuguese  inflvxence  had 
existed  in  Mashonaland  in  the  seventeenth  century  did 
not  justify  the  surrender  of  one  of  the  most  promising 
regions  in  South  Africa  to  the  barbarous  regime  of  the 
mulatto  prazo-holders  of  Zambezia. 

The  first  course  taken  by  the  new  Ministry  was  to 
press  for  the  submission  of  the  whole  question  to  arbitra- 
tion or  to  an  international  conference,  and  the  Portuguese 
legations  were  instructed  to  invite  the  mediation  of  the 
Powers  in  this  sense. 

•  

Public  opinion  in  England  was  also  aroused,  and  it  was 
out  of  the  question  for  the  British  Government  to  with- 
draw from  the  position  it  had  taken  up  with  regard  to 
the  Shire  Highlands  and  to  Mashonaland.  Lord  Salisbury 
returned  a  decisive  refusal  to  the  proposals  for  arbitration, 
and  repeated  his  demand  for  a  settlement  of  the  other  out- 
standing questions,  which  now  included  the  compensation 
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of  the  shareholders  of  the  Lourenzo  Marques  Railway, 
which  had  been  confiscated  on  the  ground  of  the  incom- 
plete fulfilment  of  its  contract. 

It  was  not  until  May  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
resigned  itself  to  the  necessity  for  a  settlement  by  direct 
negotiation.  Their  minister  in  London  realized  that  the 
terms  of  Johnston's  agreement  were  no  longer  obtainable, 
but  he  still  hoped  for  the  partial  recognition  of  Portuguese 
sovereignty  in  the  Shire  Highlands.  The  first  Portuguese 
proposals  included  the  occupation  of  the  Shire,  the  delimi- 
tation of  Mashonaland  by  a  mixed  commission,  and  the 
creation  of  a  common  zone  in  Barotseland  and  upper 
Zambezia.  These  terms  were  obviously  unacceptable  to 
the  British  Government,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as 
though  the  latter  would  abandon  aU  attempts  to  reach 
an  agreement.  The  success  of  German  claims  in  Africa 
had  rendered  the  policy  of  concessions  unpopular  in 
England.  The  situation  on  the  Shire  had  once  more 
become  threatening,  and  Lieutenant  Coutinho,  the  hero 
of  the  Portuguese  imperialists,  had  committed  fresh  acts 
of  aggression  on  the  Ruo  against  the  orders  of  his  Govern- 
ment, Above  all,  Rhodes  and  the  Chartered  Company 
were  exerting  themselves  to  prevent  the  Government 
concluding  any  agreement  which  might  fetter  the  expan- 
sion of  their  territories. 

The  Treaty  of  1890 1 

These  factors,  however,  were  not  strong  enough  to 
cause  a  complete  rupture,  and  in  July  the  first  outline 
of  the  British  proposals  was  presented.  The  whole  of  the 
Shire  Highlands  and  the  south  end  of  Lake  Nyasa  were 
to  fall  to  Great  Britain.  West  of  the  Shire  the  frontier 
was  to  run  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Ruo  confluence  to 
the  Zambezi  above  Tete.     The  settlement  of  Zumbo  was 

'  See  Map  IX. 
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to  be  a  Portuguese  enclave.  From  Tete  the  boundary- 
ran  almost  due  south  as  far  as  lat.  18°  30'.  Thenceforward 
it  followed  the  course  of  the  Sabi  to  lat.  21°  S.,  from 
where  it  ran  in  a  straight  line  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  Transvaal.  The  surrender  of  Portuguese  claims  in 
the  east,  which  these  terms  implied,  was  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  extension  of  her  western  possessions  as 
far  as  the  upper  Zambezi.  In  addition  to  these  territorial 
arrangements,  the  proposals  included  freedom  of  trade  and 
of  inland  navigation,  and  the  granting  of  a  railway  con- 
cession from  the  British  frontier  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Pungwe.  In  return  a  common  zone  five  miles  wide  in 
which  either  party  was  to  have  the  right  of  railway  and 
telegraph  construction  was  to  run  across  the  continent 
from  Tete  to  the  old  frontier  of  Angola. 

These  proposals  were  very  far  from  representing  the 
minimum  that  the  Portuguese  Government  had  hoped  or 
that  the  Portuguese  people  were  demanding,  but  the  new 
Ministry  was  resolved  to  avoid  the  breaking  off  of  nego- 
tiations at  any  cost.  They  feared  that  any  delay  in 
coming  to  an  agreement  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  which  was  believed 
to  have  designs  on  Gazaland  and  to  be  waiting  for  the 
breakdown  of  negotiations.  On  the  other  hand,  reports 
of  the  character  of  the  proposals  had  already  caused  un- 
rest in  Portugal,  the  loss  of  the  prazos  of  Zambezia  being 
especially  resented.  After  repeated  discussions,  the  Portu- 
guese plenipotentiary  succeeded  in  obtaining  important 
modifications  of  the  boundaries  south  of  the  Zambezi,  by 
which  Portugal  obtained  her  present  frontier  fine  south 
of  the  Zambezi  between  Zumbo  and  the  River  Mazoe. 
-  South  of  that  river  the  frontier  followed  the  meridian  of 
33°  E.  long,  to  its  intersection  with  lat.  18°  30'  S.,  from 
which  point  it  followed  the  Masheke-Sabi  line  as  before, 
save  that  it  left  the  Sabi  at  the  Lunde  confiuence  instead 
of  at  the  intersection  of  lat.  21°  S. 
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In  the  extreme  south  Portuguese  sovereignty  was  to 
extend  as  far  as  the  Pougola-Maputo  confluence. 

In  return  for  these  concessions,  Portugal  agreed  not  to 
cede  any  territory  south  of  the  Zambezi  to  a  third  power 
without  the  consent  of  Great  Britain.  The  navigation  of 
the  Zambezi  was  to  be  regulated  by  a  mixed  commission, 
and  in  addition  to  the  Pungwe  railway  concession,  a  lease 
of  10  acres  at  Chinde  was  to  be  granted  to  Great  Britain. 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Berlin  regarding  the  free 
trade  zone  were  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  territorj^  with 
the  exception  of  the  ports  on  either  coast,  but  even  in 
their  case  transit  dues  were  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent. 

This  compromise  was  accepted  by  the  Portuguese 
Government,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  at  London  on 
August  20.  When  the  terms  of  settlement  were  known 
in  Portugal,  however,  there  was  an  outburst  of  hostihty 
far  more  serious  than  anything  that  the  Government  had 
expected,  and  the  Ministry  was  forced  to  resign  at  once. 
Public  feeling  was  only  satisfied  when  the  new  Govern- 
ment gave  way,  and  decided  to  submit  the  question  of 
ratification  to  the  National  Assembly.  Accordingly  on 
October  15  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Cortes  and  the 
Government  accepted  their  decision. 

This  in  itself  was  no  solution,  for  no  government  could 
resign  itself  to  a  rupture  with  England,  and  there  seemed 
no  prospect  of  any  acceptable  compromise  being  found. 
The  chief  danger  from  the  Portuguese  point  of  view  now 
was  that  the  British  South  Africa  Company  would  take 
advantage  of  the  non-ratification  of  the  treaty  to  push 
their  frontiers  eastward.  South  African  opinion  had 
censured  Lord  Salisbury  for  his  surrender  to  Portuguese 
claims  south  of  the  Zambezi.  Rhodes  himself  was  bent 
on  securing  for  the  Company  at  least  the  whole  of  the 
Manica  plateau,  and  there  was  a  strong  party  which  went 
farther  and  demanded  the  annexation  of  Beira  and  of 
Gazaland. 
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The  Modus  Vivendi,  1890 

In  order  to  check  any  move  in  this  direction,  the  new 
Portuguese  minister  in  London,  Senhor  de  Several,  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  some  kind  of  provisional  agreement  with 
Lord  Salisbury.  The  prospects  were  unpromising,  for 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty  had  once  more  roused  public 
opinion  against  Portugal,  and  the  Government  was  urged 
to  leave  Rhodes  a  free  hand  south  of  the  Zambezi.  Never- 
theless he  suggested  the  provisional  acceptance  of  the 
boundary  provisions  of  the  unratified  treaty,  and  offered 
the  immediate  decree  of  free  navigation  on  the  Shire  and 
Zambezi  and  the  facilitation  of  communications  between 
the  coast  and  British  territories.  These  terms  were 
accepted  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  on  November  14  the 
Modus  Vivendi  was  signed  for  a  term  of  six  months, 
during  which  nothing  was  to  be  done  by  either  party  to 
prejudice  their  respective  sovereignty  in,  the  disputed 
territories. 

The  conclusion  of  this  unhoped-for  agreement  created 
great  satisfaction  in  Portugal,  and  proved  invaluable  to 
the  Government  in  face  of  the  difficult  situation  which 
was  just  arising  in  Manica. 

The  Manica  Incident 

As  we  have  seen,  the  occupation  of  that  region  had 
been  decreed  and  partially  carried  out  in  1884-5,  but 
the  efforts  of  Paiva  d'Andrada  to  induce  capitalists  to 
take  up  his  mining  concession  had  not  proved  successful. 
At  last,  in  1888,  the  Mozambiqvie  Company  was  formed. 
This  Company  showed  more  activity  than  its  predecessors, 
and  mining  operations  were  actually  begun  under  the 
direction  of  Baron  de  Rezende,  who  was  stationed  at 
Masikesi. 

In  1890,  after  the  British  ultimatum  had  ended  his 
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activities  in  Mashonaland,  Paiva  d'Andrada  returned  from 
Lisbon  to  Africa  in  order  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  new  Company  during  the  settlement  with  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Treaty  of  1890  a  part  of  the  Mozambique 
Company's  concession  (i.e.  that  portion  of  the  Pungwe 
basin  lying  north  of  18°30'S.  and  west  of  33°  E.:  see 
Map  IX)  lay  within  the  British  sphere,  and  Paiva  wished 
to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  company's  mining  rights 
in  that  region. 

A  second  more  important  object  was  the  transference 
to  the  new  Company  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  claimed 
by  Gouveia  on  the  ground  of  Umtasa's  homage  to  him 
in  1873,  an  arrangement  which  they  determined  to  have 
ratified  by  Umtasa  himself.  On  arriving  at  Neves 
Ferreira,  Paiva  was  informed  that  a  British  subject, 
Colquhoun,  had  visited  Umtasa  and  had  made  a  treaty 
with  him  on  behalf  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
By  the  August  Treaty  Umtasa's  was  within  the  Portu- 
guese sphere,  and  moreover  Paiva  claimed  to  have  hoisted 
the  Portuguese  flag  at  his  kraal  in  1888.  So  Paiva  and 
Gouveia  at  once  pushed  forward,  intending  to  obtain 
from  Umtasa  a  disavowal  of  his  action,  and  his  assent 
to  Gouveia's  ag-reement  with  the  Company.  At  Masikesi 
they  were  visited  on  November  6  by  a  messenger  from 
Captain  Forbes,  an  officer  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
He  stated  that  Umtasa's  country  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Company  in  consequence  of  Colquhoun's  Treaty  of 
September  14,  and  he  demanded  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  armed  forces  of  Paiva  and  Gouveia.  No 
answer  was  returned  to  this  request,  and  three  days  later 
Gouveia,  with  seventy  men,  entered  the  chief's  kraal.  On 
November  13,  Paiva  and  Eezende,  with  their  following, 
joined  him  there.  Forbes,  who  had  only  ten  men  with 
him,  was  unable  to  interfere,  and  Umtasa  seems  to  have 
made  no  difiiculty  about  disavowing  his  dealings  with 
the  Company,  and  declaring  his  loyalty  to  the  Portuguese, 
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while  at  the  same  time  he  assured  Forbes  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  Company.  Forbes,  however,  realized  that  Umtasa 
would  make  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguese  unless  he  acted 
at  once.  On  November  15,  having  received  a  small  body 
of  reinforcements,  he  entered  the  kraal,  arrested  Gouveia, 
Paiva,  and  Kezende  in  the  chief's  hut,  and  disarmed  their 
followers,  who  were  taken  by  surprise  and  offered  no 
resistance.  Eezende  and  Llamby,  another  official  of  the 
Mozambique  Company,  were  released  after  two  days,  but 
Paiva  d'Andrada  and  Gouveia  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Fort  Salisbury,  era  route  for  the  Cape.  On  November  17 
Masikesi  was  occupied,  and  Forbes  ptished  on  with  a 
handful  of  men  towards  the  coast.  He  was  recalled, 
however,  before  reaching  Beira. 

The  news  of  these  events,  which  reached  Europe  early 
in  December,  roused  a  storm  of  anger  and  resentment  in 
Portugal.  The  republican  party  seized  the  occasion  to 
strike  at  the  monarchy,  and  an  unsuccessful  rising  among 
the  garrison  at  Oporto  took  place  on  January  5.  The 
Government  was  forced  to  yield  to  popular  clamour,  and 
dispatch  an  expeditionary  force  to  East  Africa  to  resist 
any  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Company.  It  was  careful 
to  explain,  however,  that  the  blame  rested  entirely  on 
the  latter,  and  that  the  relations  of  Portugal  with  Great 
Britain  were  absolutely  friendly.  This  at  the  time  was 
true,  for  Lord  Salisbury  had  taken  up  a  conciliatory  atti- 
tude with  regard  to  the  Manica  incident,  condemning  the 
action  of  the  Company  and  promising  to  enforce  the  Modus 
Vivendi.  On  December  19  he  wrote  to  the  Company 
ordering  the  evacuation  of  Masikesi  and  the  removal  of 
the  Britisl:  flag.  He  did  not,  however,  order  the  evacua- 
tion of  Umtasa's,  as  the  Chartered  Company  contended 
that  that  place  lay  within  the  British  sphere,  and  there 
was  consequently  a  point  of  fact  to  be  settled. 

The  Company,  however,  had  no  intention  of  yielding. 
In  South  Africa  the  Modus  Vivendi  was  regarded  as  a 
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gratuitous  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  non-ratification  of  the  August  Treaty  had  been 
welcomed  by  Ehodes  as  setting  the  Company  free  to  deal 
■with  the  boundary  question,  and  he  had  promptly  taken 
advantage  of  it  to  occupy  Manica,  and  thus  complete  the 
occupation  of  the  interior  plateau.  He  vp-as  naturally 
opposed  to  the  sacrifice  in  London  of  the  advantage  that 
had  been  gained  b}'  the  Company,  and  he  used  every 
means  to  delay  the  fulfilment  of  the  Portuguese  demand 
for  evacuation. 

At  the  close  of  1890  he  left  for  England  in  order  to 
urge  upon  the  British  Government  the  necessity  of  the 
retention  of  Manica,  and  to  suggest  that  the  boundary 
should  follow  the  edge  of  the  plateau  instead  of  the  Sabi 
line,  so  that  the  geographical  unity  of  the  Company's 
territory  should  be  preserved. 

The  Mission  to  Gungunyana 

At  the  same  time  Jameson  and  Doyle  were  sent  on 
a  mission  to  Gungunyana,  the  chief  of  Gazaland,  who  had 
his  kraal  near  the  mouth  of  the  Limpopo,  and  a  present 
for  the  chief  of  1,000  rifles  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  was  sent  by  sea  to  meet  them  there.  The 
ostensible  object  of  the  mission  was  to  obtain  Gungun- 
yana's  consent  to  his  vassal  Umtasa's  agreement  with  the 
Company,  but  it  was  also  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  bring  him  under  British  protection,  or  at  least  to  have 
his  independence  recognized  by  the  two  Powers.  Gungun- 
yaua's  country  ran  from  Manica  in  a  long  strip  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Limpopo,  and  Portuguese  influence  was 
represented  only  by  an  intendant  at  the  kraal  of  Man- 
jacaze.  The  chief  himself,  basing  his  claims  on  the 
conquests  of  his  grandfather  Manikusa,  seems  to  have 
informed  the  Company's  emissaries  that  his  territory 
extended  from  the  Zambezi  to  the  Komati,  and  that  he 
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was  ready  to  accept  British  protection  over  the  whole  of 
this  country.  Moreover,  he  offered  to  cede  to  the  Company 
Beira  and  the  mouth  of  the  Limpopo. 

It  is  diflScult  to  know  how  far  this  account  of 
Gungunyana's  attitude,  which  was  totally  denied  by  the 
Portuguese  mission  then  at  Manjacaze,  is  to  be  relied  on. 
It  is  probable  that  the  chief  was  anxious  to  gain  any 
advantage  that  he  could  from  the  conflict  between  the 
Company  and  the  Portuguese.  As  his  subsequent  history 
shows,  he  always  preferred  intrigue  to  decisive  action, 
and  at  this  time  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  both  parties.  He  certainly  sent  two 
envoys  to  Rhodes,  who  were  brought  to  London  by  Doyle 
in  the  spring  of  1891,  and  Gunguny ana's  request  for 
British  protection  was  given  great  prominence  at  that 
time  by  the  English  Press.  The  Countess  of  Carnarvon, 
the  steamer  which  carried  the  present  of  arms  for 
Gungunyana,  was  captured  in  the  Limpopo  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  whole  episode  served  only  to 
exasperate  public  opinion  further  in  both  coimtries. 

The  Final  Negotiations 

On  reaching  London,  Rhodes  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  Government  of  the  importance  of  the  retention  of  the 
Manica  plateau,  and  henceforward  their  attitude  towards 
the  Portuguese  claims  was  much  less  yielding.  The 
Portuguese  Government  had  already  submitted  detailed 
suggestions  for  the  regtification  of  the  August  Treaty. 
The  main  proposals  were  that  the  prazos  of  the  Zumbo 
and  Tete  Districts  should  remain  Portuguese,  and  that 
south  of  the  Zambezi  the  frontier  should  follow  the  line 
of  the  southern  tributary  of  the  Mazoe  in  place  of 
long.  33°  E.  Lord  Salisbury  was  not  averse  from  some 
concessions  north  of  the  Zambezi,  but  he  was  quite  un- 
yielding with  regard  to  Mashonaland.     He  made  it  clear 
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that  the  Sabi  frontier  was  no  longer  obtainable,  and  that 
Umtasa's  must  be  British.  The  most  that  could  be  con- 
ceded was  that  Masikesi  should  remain  Portuguese.  If 
Poitugal  delayed,  even  this,  he  said,  might  not  he 
possible,  for  the  Company  was  pressing  for  a  delimitation 
of  Grungunyana's  kingdom,  and  threw  doubt  on  Portugal's 
rights  even  to  the  Sofala  coast. 

A  memorandum  suggesting  these  conditions  as  a  basis 
for  the  settlement  was  presented  by  the  British  minister 
at  Lisbon  on  February  25.  The  frontier  was  to  follow 
long.  33°  E.  from  the  Mazoe  to  the  Sabi  with  a  deflexion 
to  include  Masikesi ;  compensation  was  to  be  given  north 
of  the  Zambezi,  and  the  independence  of  Gungunyana 
was  to  be  recognized  by  both  parties.  The  Portuguese 
Government  was  determined  not  to  give  way  on  the  last 
point,  but  it  was  prepared  to  yield  to  some  extent  as 
regards  the  Manica  boundary  in  return  for  the  Zambezian 
prazos. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  grew  steadily  worse.  The 
Manica  controversy  was  still  raging,  and  incidents  such  as 
the  seizure  of  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon,  and  the  coUision 
that  occurred  between  Sir  John  Willoughby's  expedition 
and  the  Portuguese  authorities  at  Beira,  afforded  fresh 
occasions  for  a  rupture.  A  conflict  was  inevitable  if  the 
Portuguese  expedition  arrived  in  Manica  before  an  agree- 
ment had  been  concluded.  However,  although  the  Portu- 
guese feared  that  the  British  Government  might  be 
influenced  by  Rhodes  to  delay  the  settlement  until  the 
Modus  Vivendi  had  expired,  Lord  Salisbury  proceeded 
loyally  with  the  negotiation,  and  on  April  14  his  formal 
counter-proposals  were  presented  to  the  Portuguese 
Government. 

With  regard  to  the  Manica  frontier  these  embodied 
Ehodes'  idea — 'the  plateau  for  England,  the  lowlands 
for  Portugal'.  The  frontier  was  to  run  from  Mazoe 
southward  to  lat.  18°  30'  along  the  33rd  meridian.     Thence 
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it  was  to  follow  '  tlie  upper  part  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Manica  plateau  '  till  this  intersected  the  ,Sabi,  and  thence 
as  before  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
tracing  of  the  Manica  frontier  was  to  be  limited  on  the 
east  by  long.  33°  E.  and  on  the  west  by  long.  32°  30'  E., 
bat  it  was  to  be  deflected  so  as  to  leave  Umtasa's  in  the 
British  sphere,  and  Masikesi  to  the  Portuguese.  North  of 
the  Zambezi  the  boundaries  were  to  remain  as  in  the  former 
treaty  as  far  as  long.  34°  E.,  but  from  that  point  the  new 
frontier  was  to  follow  the  parallel  of  15°  S.  westward 
for  two  degrees,  and  then  descend  to  the  Zambezi  by 
long.  32°  E.  Zumbo  was  to  remain  Portuguese  as  before, 
and  the  demand  for  the  Pungwe  Railway  and  the  Chinde 
land  concessions  were  retained,  but  the  condition  in  the 
former  treaty  respecting  a  British  veto  on  the  alienation  of 
Portuguese  territory  was  altered,  in  deference  to  Portu- 
guese susceptibilities,  to  a  mutual  right  of  prescription 
with  regard  to  the  territories  south  of  the  Zambezi.  On 
the  west,  the  frontier  was  to  run  from  the  Katima  rapids 
along  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Barotse  kingdom. 

The  Portuguese  Government  was  still  unwilling  to  give 
way  on  the  Manica  question,  and  it  proposed  that  the 
frontier  should  follow  the  line  of  the  Puugwe-Sabi  water- 
parting.  But  Lord  Salisbury  was  determined  not  to  yield, 
and  eventually  Senhor  de  Soveral  agreed  to  a  compromise 
by  which  Portugal  should  receive  a  considerable  extension 
north  of  the  Zambezi,  and  the  British  proposal  for  the 
Manica  frontier  should  statfd. 

Only  matters  of  detail  now  remained  to  be  settled,  but 
the  time  was  short,  for  the  Modus  Vivendi  had  almost 
expired  and  the  tension  in  South  Africa  was  very  severe. 
The  Portuguese  expedition  had  arrived  early  in  the  spring, 
and  a  force  consisting  of  Angola  natives  and  Portuguese 
volunteers  under  the  command  of  Major  Caldas  Xavier 
at  once  set  out  for  Manica.  Masikesi  had  already  been 
evacuated  by  the  Company,  and  it  was  now  occupied  on 
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May  5  by  the  Portuguese.  At  a  short  distance  a  body 
of  the  Ehodesian  Mounted  Police,  fifty-three  in  number, 
was  encamped  on  the  River  Chua. 

It  was  expected  that  no  collision  would  occur  until  after 
May  15,  the  date  on  which  the  Modus  Vivendi  was  to 
expire.  On  the  11th,  however,  the  Portuguese  force, 
numbering  about  250  natives  and  100  Europeans,  came 
into  collision  with  the  Ehodesian  pickets.  The  latter  fell 
back  on  their  camp,  which  the  Portuguese  immediately 
attacked  without  waiting  to  bring  up  their  machine  guns. 
The  attack  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  and  the 
Portuguese  at  once  retreated  towards  the  coast,  leaving 
Masikesi,  together  with  their  stores  and  eleven  machine 
guns,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ehodesians. 

The  Treaty  of  1891 ' 

When  the  news  of  this  conflict  reached  Europe  the 
negotiations  were  practically  completed,  and  the  .signature 
of  the  final  agreement  was  at  once  hurried  on.  The  terms 
of  settlement  were  agreed  upon  in  London  on  May  28 
and  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Lisbon  on  June  11,  1891, 

The  boundaries  south  of  the  Zambezi  have  already  been 
described,  but  north  of  that  river  and  west  of  the  Shire 
Portugal  received  a  large  extension  of  territory.  Instead 
of  1  mining  west  from  the  Euo-Shire  confluence,  the  new 
frontier  ran  down  the  river  to  Chiwanga  below  Port 
Herald,  thus  giving  Glreat  Britain  a  slight  addition  to -her 
Shire  territories.  From  this  point  the  frontier  ran  west 
to  the  water-parting  between  the  Shire-Nyasa  drainage 
system  and  the  Eiver  Zambezi.  It  followed  this  line  as 
far  as  lat.  14°  S.,  whence  it  ran  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
point  at  which  lat.  15°  S.  is  crossed  by  the  Eiver  Luangwa, 
following  the  channel  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  Zambezi. 

'  See  Map  IX. 
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111  tlie  north-east  the  Rovuina  frontier  of  the  Germtui- 
Portuguese  treaty,  which  inchided  Cape  Delgado  and 
Kionga,  is  recognized.  The  provisions  of  the  earlier 
treaty  regarding  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Zambezi 
and  its  tributaries,  the  hmitation  of  transit  dues,  and  the 
mutual  right  of  pre-emption  with  regard  to  the  territories 
south  of  the  Zambezi  were  retained,  and  Portugal  agreed 
to  construct  a  i-ailway  from  the  Ehodesian  border  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Pungwe.  The  land  concession  at  Chinde  was 
dealt  with  in  a  separate  agreement.  All  the  boundaries 
determined  by  the  treaty  were  subject  to  further  de- 
limitation on  the  ground.  In  1893  a  Modus  Vivendi  pro- 
viding for  the  recognition  of  provisional  boundaries  noith 
of  the  Zambezi,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

The  interpretation  of  the  phrase  of  the  treaty  which 
determined  the  Manica  boundary  was  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration in  1894.  The  arbitrator,  Signer  Vigliani,  gave  his 
decision  on  January  30,  1897. 

The  Occupation  of  the  Modern  Peovince 
Situation  in  1891 

The  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  1891  left  Portugal  in 
a  state  of  discouragement  and  financial  exhaustion.  The 
hopes  which  had  inspired  the  feverish  energy  of  the 
colonial  party  had  proved  vain,  and  there  was  every  prob- 
ability that  Portuguese  Africa  would  relapse  into  its  former 
state  of  stagnation.  The  first  policy  of  the  Government 
was  to  encourage  the  formation  of  chartered  companies 
which  might  assume  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  the  territory.  Between  1891  and  1893  the  Chartered 
Company  of  Nyassa  and  the  Zambezia  (non-chartered) 
Company,  which  represented  an  earlier  enterprise,  came 
into  existence,  and  in  addition  the  Mozambique  Company 
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received  the  administration  of  the  whole  of  tlie  Maiiica 
and  Sofala  districts.  The  resources  of  these  companies, 
however,  were  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  occupying  the 
territories  assigned  to  them,  and  for  several  years  longer 
Portuguese  sovereignty  was  limited  to  the  old  coast 
settlements.  The  new  port  of  Beira  and  the  mining 
settlement  of  Masikesi  were  developed  mainly  by  foreign 
enterprise  and  foreign  capital.  In  the  interior  the  only 
district  effectively  occupied  was  a  section  of  the  Inhamhane 
region.  The  prazos  of  Zambezia  were  in  a  state  of  chronic 
revolt,  Barue  had  risen  against  Grouveiaand  the  Portuguese 
in  1890,  while  Gazaland,  Portuguese  Nyasaland,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Mozambique  District  were  entirely 
independent. 

It  was  clearly  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things,  if  Portugal  was  to  retain  the  territories  assigned 
to  her  in  1891,  for  the  existence  of  powerful  independent 
chiefs  offered  frequent  opportunities  for  the  intervention 
of  the  neighbouring  Power. 

With  regard  to  Gazaland  especially,  the  Chartered 
Company  had  not  relinquishod  its  negotiations  with 
Gungunyana,  and  it  continued  to  press  the  British 
Government  to  ratify  its  agreement  with  that  chief.  A 
similar  danger  also  existed  in  Barue,  where  an  English 
adventurer  had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  native 
chief's. 

Gazalmid 

The  Portuguese  Government  had  no  confidence  in  its 
military  powers,  and  feared  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
numerous  impis  of  Gungunyana.  Decisive  action,  how- 
ever, was  forced  ujDon  the  Government  in  1894  by  a  revolt 
of  the  natives  in  the  District  of  Louienzo  Marques  which 
threatened  the  town  itself  Gungunyana  himself  hesitated 
to  join  the  insurgents,  but  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power 
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to  encourage  them,  and  assembled 'the  whole  army  of  his 
tribe,  to  the  number  of  nearly  40,000  men  at  the  royal 
kraal,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  only  waiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  strike.  At  the  end  of  1894  the  Portuguese 
expedition  from  Lisbon  arrived  at  Lourenzo  Marques,  and 
on  February  1,  1895,  the  insurgents  were  decisively 
beaten  at  Marracuene.  Gungunyana  continued  to  hesi- 
tate, while  maintaining  his  threatening  attitude  and 
giving  shelter  to  the  defeated  chiefs.  Finally  the  Portu- 
guese governor  decided  to  declare  war  on  him  if  he  did 
not  at  once  deliver  up  the  fugitives.  This  Gungunyana 
refused  to  do,  being  apparently  determined  on  war,  but  he 
seems  to  have  expected  no  immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  even  dismissed  for  a  time  the  army 
which  he  had  kept  at  the  loyal  kraal  during  the  past 
years.  The  opportunity  was  at  once  seized  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  on  November  7  Mouzinho  de  Albuquerque 
defeated  the  small  Gaza  force  and  captured  Manjacaze. 
A  month  later  Gungunyana  himself  was  captured  and  sent 
to  Portugal. 

Gazaland  was  at  once  formed  into  a  new  military 
district,  and  order  was  established  without  difficulty. 
Two  years  later,  howevei',  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
execution  of  a  decree  for  the  confiscation  of  Guugunyana's 
cattle,  and  of  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  native  police, 
a  serious  rising  occurred  which  cost  more  hard  fighting 
than  had  the  original  conquests.  The  insurgents  were 
eventually  crushed  at  Macontene  (July  20,  1897). 

The  successful  conquest  of  Gungunyana,  which  had  so 
long  been  deemed  impossible  both  in  Euiope  and  Africa, 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  restore  confidence  to  the 
Portufifuese,  and  from  this  time  onwards  the  militarv 
occupation  of  the  interior  was  undertaken  in  earnest. 
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Mozambique  Company's  Territory 

The  District  of  Manica  was  in  a  state  of  complete  revolt 
at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  The  arrest  ot 
Gouveia  at  Masikesi  had  been  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt  in  his  territories,  above  all  in  Barue.  On  regaining 
his  liberty,  Gouveia  hastened  to  reconquer  Barue,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  lost  his  life  at  Missongwe,  while  the 
Government  forces  which  were  co-operating  with  him  in 
the  Mwira  valley  were  defeated  at  the  same  time  at 
Mafundi  and  forced  to  retire. 

Henceforward  for  ten  years  Barue  was  left  in  complete 
independence  and  was  a  centre  of  disaffection  for  the 
neighbouring  districts.  The  power  of  their  chiefs  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  southern  bank  of  the  Zambezi  and 
embraced  the  so-called  '  Tonga  prazos '. 

Meanwhile  the  eastern  part  of  the  Manica  District  was 
disturbed  by  the  quarrels  of  Gouveia's  captains  and  heirs. 
The  most  important  of  the  former,  Luiz  Santiago,  was 
frequently  in  revolt,  but  remained  the  chief  power  in 
Gorongoza  for  many  years. 

No  systematic  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the  territories 
of  the  Mozambique  Company  to  order  until  1902.  In 
that  year  an  expeditionary  force,  which  included  about  300 
European  Portuguese,  was  dispatched  by  the  Government 
against  Barue.  The  two  chiefs  were  completely  defeated 
and  a  number  of  military  posts  w^ere  established.  Hence- 
forward Barue  and  Gorongoza  remained  quiet  until  1915, 
when  there  was  again  a  widespread  revolt,  involving  the 
districts  of  Barue,  Chemba  near  Tete,  Chimoio,  Gorongoza, 
Sena,  Cheringoma,  Manica,  and  Zumbo.  Sporadic  out- 
breaks were  not  suppressed  until  1917. 
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Zamhezia 


The  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  1891  was  felt  very  adversely 
in  Zambezia.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  the  preceding  years  to  use  the  black  or  mulatto 
prazo-holders  in  order  to  extend  the  zone  of  Portuguese 
influence  on  the  Zambezi  and  the  Luangwa.  These 
mozungos,  who  possessed  a  thin  veneer  of  Portuguese 
mannei's,  but  were  to  all  intents  as  barbarous  as  the 
savages  whom  they  raided,  did  much  to  bring  the  Portu- 
guese occupation  into  disrepute. 

The  most  important  of  them,  such  as  Jose  de  Araujo 
Lobo  of  Zumbo  (Matakenya),  JoSo  Rosario  de  Andrade 
(Kanyemba),  and  Ignacio  de  Jesus  Xavier  of  Chikoa,  held 
the  oflBce  of  capitdo  moy'  in  their  respective  districts,  and 
were  even  ^-ranted  military  rank  and  pensions  by  the 
Government.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  Zumbo  District 
was  in  their  hands,  and  before  1891  the  Lobo  clan  alone 
possessed  sixteen  out  of  the  thirty-four  prazos  which  had 
been  leased  by  the  Government. 

When  the  treaty  put  an  end  to  the  movement  of 
expansion,  the  Government  found  itself  faced  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  deal  with  this  clan,  whose  lawlessness 
and  violence  was  now  simply  an  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  the  territory.  Warfare  was  their  normal  occupation  and 
the  source  of  their  prosperity,  and  it  was  liopeless  to 
expect  them  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  prazo  law 
of  1890.  Any  attempt  to  make  them  pay  their  taxes,  or 
make  way  for  new  tenants  of  the  Zambezia  Company,  was 
resisted  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  military  resources  of  the 
province  were  too  small  to  permit  of  a  thorough  military 
occupation.  Consequently  there  were  numerous  small 
expeditions,  none  of  which  had  a  decisive  effect,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  lawless  element  and  the  transition  to 
modern  conditions  were  very  gradual. 

By  the  decree  of  1892  the  Zambezia  Company  was  to 
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have  the  aduiinistratiou  of  all  the  prazos  west  of  the  Shire 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zambezi,  and  west  of  the  Mazoe 
on  the  south  bank,  as  their  leases  expired,  but  its  actual 
powers  were  of  course  limited  to  the  pacified  region.  In 
1894  the  prazos  west  of  the  Shire,  which  were  in  Govern- 
ment hands,  were  also  entrusted  to  the  Company,  and  iu 
1899  it  also  received  the  enormous  district  west  of  the 
River  Likungo  and  east  of  Lake  Shirwa — a  concession 
which  was  not  formally  ratified  until  1903. 

In  1895  the  Company  made  a  first  attempt  to  break 
new  ground  by  dividing  into  prazos  the  great  district  of 
Makanga  north  of  Tete.  This  region  had  been  ruled  by 
the  descendants  of  the  half-caste  Pereiras,  who  had  relapsed 
into  complete  barbarism  and  were  constantly  at  war  with 
the  Government.  Efiective  occupation,  however,  was  not 
carried  out  until  after  the  Government  expedition  of 
1902. 

The  important  neighbouring  district  of  Angonia  on  the 
borders  of  Nyasaland,  which  was  at  that  time  hardly 
accessible  save  through  British  territory,  was  also  taken 
over  by  the  Company  between  1899  and  1902. 

The  occupation  of  Lujella,  Namuli,  and  the  other 
districts  between  the  River  Likungo  and  Lake  Shirwa  was 
next  taken  in  hand,  but  here  also  the  help  of  a  Government 
expedition  was  required,  and  the  region  was  finally  pacified 
in  1904. 

In  the  same  year  the  revolt  of  the  Chioko  natives,  west 
of  the  River  Mazoe,  was  also  suppressed. 

Since  that  time  the  economic  development  of  Zambezia 
has  progressed  considerably,  and  there  has  been  no  serious 
trouble  with  the  natives.  The  revolt  of  1915  spread  to 
the  tribes  of  the  Zumbo  district,  as  stated  above,  but  the 
region  east  of  the  Shire  has  been  unaflfected. 
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Mozambique  District 

The  history  of  Portuguese  occupation  in  the  District  of 
Mozambique  is  entirely  of  recent  date.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
bhat  the  town  of  Mozambique  has  been  for  centuries  the 
sapital  of  the  province,  Portuguese  power  was  always 
limited  to  the  island  of  Mozambique  and  the.  headland  of 
Cabaceira.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  coast  has  been  in  the  hands  of  powerful  Mohammedan 
Aiefs  of  mixed  Arab  and  Makwa  blood,  who  used  to 
engage  in  the  slave  trade  and  had  close  relations  with 
Zanzibar.  The  greatest  of  these  was  the  Sultan  of 
A.ngoche,  who  regarded  himself  as  independent  of  the 
Portuguese  and  recognized  only  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

All  the  early  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  against  the 
mainland  tribes  had  ended  in  disaster,  and  it  was  not 
.mtil  the  governorship  of  Mouzinho  de  Albuquerque 
[1896-8)  that  the  problem  of  the  occupation  of  the  district 
wa,s  seriously  attempted. 

A  successful  campaign  was  undertaken  against  the 
!^amarraes  on  the  mainland  opposite  Mozambique,  but 
M^ouzinho  was  unable,  owing  to  political  causes,  to  carry  out 
lis  whole  scheme,  which  involved  the  occupation  of  the 
listrict  by  successive  zones,  and  the  results  of  his  opera- 
ions  were  limited,  to  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
nilitary  posts  along  the  coast. 

During  the  following  years  progress  was  slow.  Indeed 
ittle  was  done  until  Massano  de  Amorim  ^  became  governor 
)f  the  district  in  1906,  and.  undertook  the  systematic 
)Ccupation  of  the  whole  territory. 

In  1906  the  Marave,  the  most  important  chief  of  the 

l^amarraes,  was  defeated  and  dispossessed,  and  in  thefoUow- 

ug  years  all  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  coast  region  were 

educed  to  order.      The  operations  culminated  in   1910 

'  Governor-General  of  the  Province,  1918. 
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with  the  defeat  of  Ibrahim,  the  Sultan  of  Angoche,  and  of 
Farelay,  who  dominated  the  mainland  west  of  that  island. 
When  once  the  Mohammedan  chiefs  of  the  littoral  had 
been  defeated,  little  resistance  was  met  with  in  the  interior. 
Since  1911  the  construction  of  roads  and  military  posts 
has  proceeded  without  serious  interruption,  and  little  of  the 
district  now  -remains  unoccupied. 


Portuguese  Nyasaland 

When  the  Companhia  do  Nvassa,  which  had  been 
formed  in  1893  on  the  basis  of  an  earlier  concession, 
entered  into  possession  of  its  territories,  Portuguese  occu- 
pation was  limited  to  the  island  of  Ibo  and  to  a  few 
military  posts  on  the  coast  between  Ibo  and  Cape  Delgado. 
The  interior  was  occupied  by  independent  Makwa  and 
Yao  chiefs,  of  whom  the  most  important  was  Mataka,  the 
murderer  of  Lieutenant  Valadim's  party,  at  Mwembe, 
between  the  Rivers  Lujenda  and  Luchulingo. 

The  Company  was  heavily  handicapped  by  financial 
difficulties  and  by  disputes  with  the  Governor-General, 
and  for  some  years  it  practically  confined  its  occupation  to 
Ibo,  which,  paradoxically,  did  not  form  part  of  the 
original  concession. 

In  1899  British  complaints  regarding  Yao  raids  on  their 
Nyasa  territories  forced  the  Portuguese  Government  and 
the  Company  to  take  action.  A  Portuguese  expeditionary 
force  raided  Mataka's  country,  and  a  joint  Portuguese- 
British  expedition  marched  against  Kwamba  in  the  region 
east  of  Lake  Amaramba.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
Company  dispatched  amission  under  Major  A.  J.  Spilsbury 
to  take  measures  for  the  development  of  the  country. 
This  mission  laid  out  the  town  of  Port  Amelia,  which  in 
1907  became  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  afterwards 
travelled  through  the  whole  district  to  Lake  Nyasa.    This 
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mission  was  followed  by  a  military  expedition  which 
established  a  chain  of  posts  from  Port  Amelia  to  Lake 
Nyasa,  the  interior  being  divided  into  four  administrative 
districts. 

For  some  years  after  this  the  rate  of  progress  was  slow, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Com- 
pany. Mataka's  country  between  the  Lujenda  and  the 
Lake  was  stiU  unsubdued,  and.  the  Medo  route  from  Port 
Amelia  to  Mtarika,  on  the  Lujenda,  where  tVie  Company 
had  a  fort,  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  disaffected 
Makwa  chiefs. 

The  death  of  Mataka  in  1903  afforded  the  Company 
a  great  opportunity  of  asserting  its  authority.  Unfor- 
tunately at  this  moment  Mtarika,  the  most  important 
chief  on  the  Lujenda  and  a  firm  friend  of  the  Portuguese, 
died  also,  and  his  successor,  in  concert  with  the  new 
Mataka,  attacked  the  Portuguese  fort. 

The  effective  occupation  of  the  interior  was  finally 
undertaken  in  the  years  1908-12.  The  interior  of  the 
coast  district  was  first  dealt  with,  and  in  1909  and.  1910 
two  columns  successfully  subdued  the  Makwa  and  Makonde 
chiefs  between  the  Mogabo  and  the  Msalu  Rivers.  There 
remained  the  Mataka  problem,  which  was  an  affair  of 
greater  magnitude.  Mataka  was  the  strongest  of  all  the 
Yao  chiefs,  and  had  the  prestige  of  years  of  successful 
resistance  to  the  Portuguese.  His  influence  extended  from 
tbe  Luambula  right  up  to  the  Rovuma,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  he  possessed  an  important  pieci-ci-terre  near 
Sasavara.  Large  quantities  of  powder  and  arms  were 
said  to  have  been  smuggled  into  his  country  from  German 
territory,  with  the  connivance  of  the  German  authorities 
(see  further,  p.  526). 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  by  the  Portuguese  against 
Mataka  was  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  posts  in  the 
north  which  would  cut  off  the  rebel  chiefs  from  the 
Rovuma,  and  this  was  carried  out  by  two  small  expeditions 
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in  1910  and  1911.  In  the  autumn  of  1912  the  main 
expedition  against  Mataka  was  launched.  A  large  column 
descended  on  Mwembe  from  the  north,  and  entered  the 
place  after  very  little  resistance.  Mataka  himself  fled 
across  the  Eovuma  into  German  territory,  and  the  other 
chiefs  made  their  submission.  A  strong  post  named  Fort 
Valadim  was  built  at  Mwembe,  and  the  whole  country 
between  the  Lujenda  and  the  Lake  was  thoroughly 
pacified. 

The  conquest  of  Mataka  marks  a  new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  territory.  The  way  was  now  clear  for  the 
development  of  the  interior,  and  the  financial  prospects  of 
the  Company  were  considerably  brighter.  The  revenue  had 
considerably  increased,  the  hut-tax  producing  £46,560  in 
1913  against  £1,275  in  1901. 

Portuguese  Nyasaland,  like  Mozambique  and  Queli- 
mane  districts  farther  south,  has  suffered  directly  from 
the  present  war,  but  it  is  not  the  function  of  this  notice 
to  deal  with  the  operations  there. 


CHAPTER    XII 

POLITICAL    AND    ECONOMIC   CONCLUSIONS 

Introductory — Political  obstacles  to  progress  of  the  colony — 
Territorial  disunity  (Territory  south  of  the  Sabi — Mozambique  Com- 
pany :  chartered  company  administration — Zambezia — Mozambique 
and  Nyasaland) — Development  by  companies  and  individual  settle- 
ment— Need  for  systematic  investigation  of  the  country — Means  for 
investigation  and  development — External  relations :  British  terri- 
tories (Eolations  with  Transvaal — Eolations  with  Ehodesia  and 
Nyasaland)  —  External  relations  other  than  British  —  Portuguese 
sentiment  in  regard  to  frontier  readjustment. 

Introductory 

In  offering  certain  conclusions  based  upon  material 
contained  in  preceding  chapters,  it  may  be  postulated 
bhat — 

[a)  Portuguese  East  Africa  must  be  regarded  as  a 
colony  which  is  only  now  recovering  from  a  long  period 
jf  inefficient  government,  although  that  recovery  is  now 
lefinite  and  progressive  ; 

(6)  Portugal  controls  the  natural  channels  of  com- 
ifiunication  between  the  East  African  coast  and  the  British 
:.erritories  of  the  interior — 

(1)  Between  Lourenzo  Marques  and  Transvaal,  &c. 

(2)  Between  Beira  and  Bhodesia,  &c. 

(3)  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi  and  Nyasa- 
and,  as  well  as  the  potential  lines — 

(4)  Between  Mozambique  and  Nyasaland,  &c. 

(5)  Between  Port  Amelia  and  Nyasaland,  &c. 

(c)  The  colony  is  thus  concerned  with  two  distinct 
economic  problems — 

p.n.A.  K    k 
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(1)  The  maintenance  of  adequate  provision  for  dealing 
with  transit  trade  between  the  ports  of  the  colony  and 
the  'foreign'  territories  of  the  interior,  and 

(2)  The  internal  development  of  the  colony,  a  process 
in  which  external  collaboration,  both  European  and  to 
some  extent  Asiatic,  is  involved  and  must  continue  to 
be  so. 

(d)  The  colony  cannot,  in  respect  either  of  its  external 
relations  or  of  its  internal  administration,  be  regarded 
strictly  as  a  territorial  or  political  unit. 

Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  means  of 
internal  development  and  the  '  foreign '  interests  in  the 
colony  (in  summary  of  what  has  appeared  in  previous 
chapters),  and  inasmuch  as  the  position  and  conditions  of 
the  colony  have  very  naturally  caused  discussion  of  the 
readjustment  of  its  frontiers,  some  observations  will  be 
added  concerning  Portuguese  sentiment  in  this  regard. 

Political  Obstacles  to  Progress  of  the  Colony 

In  an  earlier  chapter  (p.  136)  an  indication  has  been 
given  of  the  administrative  disabilities  which  formerly 
affected  and  still,  though  in  a  greatly  reduced  measure, 
affect  the  colony  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Such  were 
the  excess  of  political  influence  upon  the  appointment  of 
officials  and  their  tenure  of  office,  subordination  of  the 
local  administration  to  an  unintelligent  colonial  administra- 
tion in  the  mother  country,  overs taffing  and  inefficiency 
of  the  colonial  services,  and  the  like.  For  nearly  a  century 
the  progress  of  all  the  Portuguese  colonies,  as  of  Portugal 
itself,  was  retarded  by  political  strife  at  home,  and  this, 
culminating  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  reacted  for  a  while  very  unfavourably  upon 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  There  were  too  frequent  altera- 
tions in  the  laws,  made  by  men  ignorant  of  local  conditions, 
and  the  cost  of  administration,  carried  on  through  an 
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excessive  number  of  often  unqualified  officials,  was  un- 
lecessarily  high.  The  frequent  changes  among  the  highest 
officials  resulted  in  discontinuity  of  policy  for  the  develop- 
nent  of  the  colony,  and  it  would  happen  (as  for  example 
m  the  case  of  railway  extension  in  Quelimane)  that  a 
scheme  elaborated  by  one  governor-general  would  be 
imended  or  abandoned,  even  after  the  work  had  been 
partly  executed,  by  his  successor. 

In  Lourenzo  Marques  an  agitation  attended  by  some 
disorder  arose  for  the  reform  of  abuses  and  the  granting 
3f  a  large  measure  of  colonial  self-government,  and  the 
governor-general,  de  Magelhaes  (1912),  himself  took  the 
lead  among  those  who  attacked  the  colonial  ministry. 
The  abuses  and  their  remedy,  the  law  of  1914,  are  dis 
3ussed  in  Chap.  V,  p.  137. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  strong  realization  in 
Portugal  of  the  dangers  which  would  have  threatened  her 
sovereignty  if  her  dominions  had  become  an  obstacle  to 
the  genera;l  development  of  South  Africa.  The  position 
af  Portuguese  East  Africa  has  wholly  changed  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Instead  of  the  semi-civihzed  fringe 
3f  an  unknown  hinderland,  the  province  has  become  a 
gateway  to  British  territories  in  the  interior,  which  have 
oeen  developed  more  rapidly.  Portugal  has  thus  acquired 
ihe  responsibility  of  keeping  the  condition  of  the  gateway 
she  controls  abreast  of  the  requirements  of  the  territory 
:o  which  it  gives  access. 

Territorial   Disunity 

Portuguese  critics  ^  of  the  colonial  administration  have 
urged  against  it  a  lack  of  co-ordination.  In  a  geographical 
sense  the  first  contention  has  this  justification^ — that  Portu- 

'  Among  these  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  former  governor 
general,  Freire  d'Andiade,  vhcte^iews,  (xpiesud  in  Lis  Belaiorios 
\obre  Morambique,  5  vols.,  1908-10,  are    freely  qiutfd  in  the  piesent 
ihapter. 
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guese  East  Africa,  as  already  stated,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  territorial  or  political  unit  in  a  practical  sense.  It 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  forming  five  such  units  : — 

(a)  The  southernmost  block  of  territory,  including 
Lourenzo  Marques,  Inhambane,  and  Gaza,  which  are 
under  direct  colonial  administration.  Portuguese  writers 
commonly  refer  to  this  division  as  the  territory  south  of 
the  Sabi,  although  strictly  a  certain  area  south  of  that 
river  is  included  in 

(6)  The  territory  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  under 
chartered  company  administration. 

(c)  The  districts  of  Quelimane  and  Tete,  under  direct 
administration,  but  where  the  administration  is  intimately 
associated  with  a  compan}'  (the  Zambezia)  without  a 
charter,  some  of  its  concessionary  companies,  and  the 
individual  prazo-holders  of  some  of  its  lands  (see 
pp.  164-7). 

(d)  The  district  of  Mozambique,  under  direct  administra- 
tion. 

(e)  The  Nyassa  Company's  territory,  under  chartered 
company  administration. 

Territory  South  of  the  Sahi 

It  is  this  territory  which  has  the  most  intimate  relations 
with  the  Transvaal.  Critics  have  blamed  the  administra- 
tion for  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  transit  trade 
which  passes  through  this  territory,  by  the  railway 
between  Lourenzo  Marques  and  the  Transvaal,  to  the 
exclusion  of  provisions  for  the  internal  development  of  the 
territory.  The  accusation  is  debatable,  for  the  transit 
trade  was  knocking  at  the  door  long  before  Portugal  was 
ready  to  open  it,  and  if  it  had  not  been  opened  when  it 
was,  and  kept  open  as  it  has  been,  Portuguese  interests 
must  have  been  overshadowed  and  might  have  been 
extinguished.     As  matters  stand,  it  is  the  territory  south 
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of"  the  Sabi,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  it  adjacent  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  which  would  probably  attract  first  attention 
if  any  readjustment  of  international  frontiers  affecting- 
Portuguese  East  Africa  were  considered  (a  subject  to 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  later  in  this  chapter). 

Position  of  Lourenzo  Marques  as  Capital. — Whether 
the  attitude  of  almost  exclusive  regard  for  the  transit  trade 
was  right  or  wrong  in  principle,  it  was  closely  associated 
with  one  important  administrative  change  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  local  writer  in  1916,  experience  shows  to  have 
been  a  mistake.  This  is  the  transference  of  the  capital  of 
the  whole  province  to  Lourenzo  Marques,  which  took 
place  in  1907.  There  was  much  to  favour  the  change. 
Recent  developments  in  the  surrounding  British  territories 
had  left  Mozambique,  the  old  capital,  stranded  as  the  relic 
of  a  past  age.  Moreover,  judged  by  modern  standards, 
Mozambique  was  (and  still  is)  a  Calcutta  without  a  Simla — 
one  of  the  unhealthiest  towns  on  the  coast,  whose  white 
residents  were  debarred  by  an  unsettled  hinderland  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  more  favourable  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  beautii'ul  highlands  of  the  Namuli  region. 
But  Lourenzo  Marques,  on  every  ground  except  those  of 
economic  importance  and  comparative  healthiness,  could 
hardly  be  worse  situated  as  capital  of  the  province  :  '  it  is 
impossible  for  a  governor-general  stationed  at  Delagoa 
Bay  to  overlook,  say,  the  development  of  [Portuguese] 
Nyasaland  in  the  extreme  north,  some  1,200  miles  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  sovereign  administration,'  ^  and 
accessible  only  by  sea.  It  has  even  been  urged  that  the 
province  ought  to  be  divided  into  two,  the  frontier  lying 
presumably  along  the  lower  Zambezi  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  Tete,  and  a  new  northern  province  having 
its  capital  at  Mozambique  or  some  more  suitable  site. 

The  transference  of  the  capital,  however,  has  at   any 

'  African  World,  Dec.  30,  1916,  p.  151. 
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rate  helped  to  set  on  foot,  iu  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  the  province,  a  movement,  hitherto  wanting,  to  develop 
systematically  the  economic  resources  of  the  territory 
itself,  apart  from  those  dependent  upon  its  relations  with 
its  neighbours.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  unfortunate 
that,  as  appears  from  the  economic  study  in  preceding 
chapteis  (p>p.  189,  277),  the  territory  south  of  the  Sabi, 
though  in  parts  not  ill  suited  for  agricultural  development, 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  rich  in  mineral  and  other 
resources  as  some,  of  the  regions  farther  north. 

The  territory  south  of  the  Sabi  is  separated  from  that 
to  the  north,  in  which  the  activities  of  the  Mozambique 
Company  have  been  carried  on,  by  a  belt  of  coimtry  at 
present  as  backward  as  any  in  the  province,  and  oifering 
no  particular  prospect  of  development.  This  belt,  which 
corresponds  roughly  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Sabi  itself, 
serves  to  intensify  the  isolation  of  the  southern  districts 
from  the  remainder  of  the  province. 

Mozambique    Company :    Chartered    Company 
Administration 

The  Mozambique  Company's  territory,  (5)  in  the  above 
grouping,  provides  an  example  of  a  chartered  company's 
work  which  has  been  attended,  on  both  the  economic  and 
the  administrative  side,  with  not  inconsiderable  success. 
Through  this  territory  lies  the  entrance  to  Rhodesia  by 
way  of  the  port  of  Beira.  Having  regard  to  the  British 
connexion  with  the  company  and  with  the  Beira  railway, 
it  ma}'  be  said  that  British  interests  are  more  prominent 
in  the  internal  economy  of  this  territory  (as  apart  from 
externa]  relations)  than  iu  other  parts  of  the  province. 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  a  chartered  company  is  charged  not 
only  with  economic  development  but  also  with  administra- 
tive responsibilities,  we  have  here  something  approaching 
conjoint  international  control.     It  is  a  situation  which  is 
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jssentiaUy  dependent  upon  political  alliance^  but  it  con- 
lotes  in  some  degree  the  subordination  of  political  pos- 
;ession  to  financial  interest ;  and  there  is  a  measure  of 
)fficial  opinion  in  Portugal  which,  on  that  account,  clearly 
;ends  to  regard  it  askance.  One  of  the  governors-general 
)f  the  province  in  recent  years  roundly  asserted  that 
chartered  companies  are  '  of  no  use '  to  Portugal,  and 
ihough  that  view,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Mozambique 
Company,  is  obviously  exaggerated,  there  does  appear 
jlsewhere  a  tendency  to  regard  the  creation  of  chartered 
;ompanies  as  a  means  to  the  end,  not  only  of  ensuring 
jconomic  development,  but  also,  and  primarily,  of  setting 
ip  an  administration  which,  when  established,  the  govern- 
nent  may  take  over.  These  obligations  together  form 
I  heavy  burden :  the  Mozambique  Company  has  borne  it 
3y  no  means  without  strain,  while  the  Nyassa  Company 
n  the  north  has  been  near  failing  under  it. 

Zambezia 

The  Zambezia  Company,  operating  in  the  districts  of 
^uelimane  and  Tete— territory  (c)  in  the  above  grouping— 
s  summed  up  by  Freire  d'Andrade  as  '  well-intentioned  but 
acking  in  capital '.  It  has  not  the  same  administrative 
•esponsibilities  as  the  chartered  companies,  but  its  econo- 
nic  rights  are  spread  over  a  territory  out  of  all  proportion 
;o  its  financial  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of 
;his  territory— that,  between  the  tongue  of  British  Nyasa- 
and  and  the  Zambezi  delta— possesses  the  same  external 
stimulus  to  internal  development  as  is  possessed  by  Beira 
md  by  Lourenzo  Marques,  for  through  it  lies  an  entrance 
;o  the  British  protectorate.  The  Zambezi  river,  however, 
;erves  at  present  as  an  unsatisfactory  channel  of  communi- 
sation  (see  p.  351) :  a  railway  from  Quelimane  is  only  now 
n  course  of  construction  (p.  422). 
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Mozambique   and   Nyascdand 

Northward  agaiu,  in  northern  Quelimaue  and  Mozam- 
bique District  {d),  the  direct  administration  has  not  yet 
brought  this  region  to  the  stage  of  active  economic 
development,  and  the  Nyassa  Company  (e),  as  already 
indicated,  has  not  justified  its  creation  by  success. 

Developmext  by  Companies  and  Individual 
Settlement 

Towards  the  economic  development  of  the  province 
theie  are,  broadly  speaking,  three  methods  of  advance : 
(a)  the  creation  of  a  small  number  of  large  companies,  (6) 
the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  small  companies,  (c)  the 
inducement  of  suitable  individual  settlers  to  estahHsb 
themselves  in  the  country.  The  first  of  these  has  been 
dealt  with  already  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  three  large 
landed  companies  at  work  in  the  province.  The  second 
method — the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  small  com- 
panies— has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  applied  also  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  Each  of  the  three  large  com- 
panies has  let  concessions  to  other  companies  for  particular 
purposes,  whether  agricultural  or  mining,  and  concessions 
have  also  been  made  to  companies  for  such  purposes  in 
the  territories  directly  administered.  A  number  of  these 
companies  have  been  mentioned  in  this  volume  (pp.  162, 
166,  171,  and  Chapters  YI  and  Vll,  passim).  Their 
collective  record  is  by  no  means  one  of  unqualified  success 
(any  more  than  is  that  of  the  large  companies),  as  some 
of  the  references  quoted  above  will  show. 

The  problem  of  individual  settlement  calls  for  further 
investigation  and  action.  '  A  great  deal  more  would  have 
been  accomplished  ...  if  the  local  laws  as  to  tenure  of 
land  were  to  assimilate  in  spirit  and  in  practice  to  those 
of  the  British,  who  penalise  no  nationality,  and  permit 
a  settler  to  proceed  as  he  likes  so  long  as  he  conforms  to 
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the  fundamental  fabric  of  the  constitution  under  which  he 
lives.  In  essence  the  colonial  laws  of  Portugal  are  liberal, 
but  .  .  .  there  are  irritating  local  j)rovrisions  and  delays,  .  . . 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  foreigner  realize  that  his 
nationality  is  very  often  a  bar  to  his  being  given  the  same 
treatment  as  that  meted  out  to  the  national.'  ^  There  is 
Portuguese  opinion  in  support  of  this  view.  Complaint 
has  often  been  made  that  Portuguese  settlers  of  good  type 
are  lacking  ;  that  '  only  men  without  brains  or  capital  go 
to  Portuguese  East  Africa,  whose  one  idea  is  to  return 
home  with  money  made,  the  place  of  which,  however,  is 
too  often  taken  by  disease,  vice,  and  disillusionment'.^ 
It  is  admitted  that  nationality  ought  to  be  no  bar  to 
privilege.  This  question,  however,  is  not  disregarded  by 
the  administration.  The  governor-general  in  1916  is 
quoted  for  the  view  that  while  state-aided  immigration  is 
not  desirable,  every  endeavour  ought  to  be  made  to  obtain 
agricultru'al  settlers  possessing  financial  means,  and  that 
to  attract  them  the  Government  should  select  and  prejDare 
healthy  and  otherwise  suitable  areas.  A  company  may  be 
supposed  to  have  at  command  means  of  ascertaining  the 
potentialities  of  the  concession  which  it  seeks  to  acquire, 
and  if  it  fail  to  do  so  the  blame  is  presumably  its  own. 
And  there  has  been  plenty — overmuch — of  such  failure  ; 
the  sections  in  preceding  chapters  on  such  cultures  as 
coco-nuts,  rubber,  and  cotton,  and  on  mining,  supply  suffi- 
cient examples. 

Need  for  Systebiatic  Investigation  of  the  Countky 

It  is  an  old  complaint  that  the  local  administrator  who 
set  himself  to  study  the  natural  conditions  and  the  native 
population  of  his  district  (compare  p.  128)  was  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,  and  even  the  work  of  compiling 

1  African  World,  loc.  cit.,  1916. 
-  D'Andrade,  op.  cit. 
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the  present  volume  has  served  to  illustrate  the  result  of 
failure  in  this  dii-ection.  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
utilize  all  the  accessible  Portuguese  sources  of  information 
on  the  colony,  but,  especially  in  the .  geographical  and 
ethnographical  departments,  it  can  only  be  said  that  such 
information  is  in  very  large  measure  partial,  ill-presented, 
and  rudimentary,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  information  of 
far  greater  value  has  been  obtained  from  British  sources, 
where  available.  The  lack  of  ordered  information  concern- 
ing the  colony  is  revealed  by  statements  concerning  its 
■valuable  physical  attributes  which  are  often  generalized 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  accuracy,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  r^terated  reference  to  its  magnificent  waterways, 
which  are  adduced  as  ready-made  channels  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  territory:  it  has  been  attempted  to  show 
(pp.  344  seq.)  that  they  neither  merit  the  epithet  nor 
offer  the  opportunity  suggested,  save  in  respect  of  certain 
strictly  limited  areas,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
southern  half  of  the  country. 

Information  on  which  to  base  a  judgement  as  to  the 
selection  of  sites  for  settlement  is  essential  in  such  a 
territory  as  Portuguese  East  Africa,  because,  for  climatic 
and  other  physical  reasons,  which  have  been  discussed  in 
preceding  chapters,  by  no  means  the  whole  country  is 
suitable  for  white  settlement.  The  opinion  has  been 
quoted  above  that  state-aided  immigration  is  not  desirable. 
That  view  may  be  accepted,  inasmuch  as  state-aided 
immigration  usually  connotes  immigration  in  bulk  of 
a  population  possessing  neither  the  power  nor  the  mone- 
tary resources  to  make  use  of  native  labour,  to  overcome 
any  serious  natural  obstacles,  and  to  maintain  itself  while 
awaiting  returns  upon  its  work  and  capital  expenditure. 
In  any  event,  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  not  a  country 
naturally  fitted  for  white  immigration  in  bulk.  Only 
certain  parts  of  it  are  fitted  for  a  moderate  number  of 
white  settlers  who  possess  the  qualifications  indicated. 
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Means  for  Investigation  and  Development 

Efiective  survey  and  the  provision  of  'productive' 
forks,  such  as  railways,  roads,  &c.,  are  necessary  to 
evelopment ;  they  involve  larger  capital  expenditure 
lian  has  yet  been  devoted  to  them,  v^rhether  by  companies 
r  by  the  Government,  and  if  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
lent  they  appear  to  render  imperative,  in  the  case  of 
"ortuguese  East  Africa,  the  provision  of  loans.  Hitherto 
he  home  government  has  been  averse  from  raising  a  loan, 
?hich,  if  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  must  have  been 
ffered  not  only  in  Portuguese  but  also  in  other  markets, 
)r  Portugal  admittedly  cannot  command  the  necessary 
apital  from  her  own  resources.  Recent  commentators, 
eviewing  this  diflGdence  retrospectively,  have  found  a  con- 
enient  explanation  of  it  in  Portuguese  fear  of  inducing 
n  excess  of  German  interest  in  the  colony  :  hovs^ever  this 
lay  be,  some  steps  have  been  taken  lately  in  the  direction 
f  financing  development  work  by  way  of  loan. 


External  Relations  :   British  Territories 

Relations  with  Transvaal 

The  external  economic  relations  of  the  jarovince  have 
een  discussed  at  length  in  earlier  chapters,  especially  in 
Jhap.  X.  As  we  have  seen  in  that  chapter,  the  transit 
rade  with  Transvaal  has  given  rise  to  peculiar  problems, 
lecause  it  has  brought  Lourenzo  Marques  as  a  port  into 
omjietition  with  other  ports  farther  south,  which  tire 
n  certain  respects  less  M^ell  fitted  as  entrances  and  outlets 
or  Transvaal  trade,  but  are  within  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  The  obvious  possibilities  of  international  compli- 
lation  (see  p.  377)  for  which  the  position  of  Lourenzo 
barques  in  regard  to  this  trade  gives  occasion  have  led 
ome  Portuguese   writers  to   suggest   alterations   of  the 
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status  quo.  It  may  be  premised  that  so  far  as  has  been 
observed  no  question  of  a  cession  or  exchange  of  territory 
involving  Delagoa  Bay  has  been  entertained  (see  below, 
p.  528).  But  it  is  recognized  that  '  foreign  '  (that  is  to 
say,  primarily,  British)  interests  must  be  admitted  and 
fostered  as  beneficial  to  the  colony  ;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  territory  south  of  the  Sabi,  occupying  the 
peculiar  relation  to  Union  territories  vs^hich  it  does,  might 
be  included  in  a  South  African  customs  union.  (In  one 
authority  the  suggestion  has  been  met  with  that  the  terri- 
tory might,  while  remaining  Portuguese,  'perhaps  even 
join  the  South  African  Union ',  but  the  administrative 
difficulties  attending  such  a  proposal  are  not  discussed.) 

The  arguments  for  and  against  inclusion  in  a  customs 
union  have  been  considered  at  some  length.  It  has  been 
urged  that  such  a  step  would  put  an  end  to  intercolonial 
jealousies,  would  simplify  and  cheapen  the  customs  service, 
would  stimulate  local  trade,  industry,  and  agriculture, 
would  give  Lourenzo  Marques  all  the  transit  trade  with 
northern,  central,  and  eastern  Transvaal,  and  would 
increase  the  receipts  of  the  port  and  of  the  province. 
Against  the  proposal  has  been  set  the  view  that  the 
customs  rates  of  the  Union  would  increase  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  Portuguese  territory,  that  the  Enghsh  lan- 
guage, money,  weights  and  measures,  '  and  even  officials ' 
would  have  to  be  introduced  at  Lourenzo  Marques,  and 
that  complications  with  other  Powers  might  easily  be 
involved.  Finally,  the  proposal  would  necessitate  the 
abandonment  of  protection  of  Portuguese  goods,  which 
again  (in  its  application  to  the  whole  province,  and  not 
merely  its  southernmost  division)  has  been  argued  as 
desirable  or  otherwise.  One  opinion  holds  that  the  pro- 
vince ought  not  to  be  chained  by  high  tariffs  to  the 
mother  country,  while  at  the  same  time  foreign  capital 
must  be  and  is  allowed  to  develop  it,  and  that  excessive 
protection  of  Portuguese  goods  retards  industry  in  the 
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olony  and  is  really  of  little  benefit  to  home  manufactures, 
?hich,  moreover,  are  not  in  condition  to  supply  the  needs 
f  the  colony  in  all  departments.  The  other  school  of 
pinion  meets  this  with  a  flat  denial  (which,  so  far  as  con- 
erns  the  final  clause,  is  certainly  unjustified),  and  cites 
•ranches  of  Portuguese  export  trade,  such  as  that  in  wines, 
(rhich  would  suffer  severely  if  their  protection  were 
handoned. 


Relations  with  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

Of  the  other  lines  of  communication,  existing  and  pro- 
pgctive,  between  the  Portuguese  coast  and  the  British 
nland  territories,  that  between  Beira  and  Rhodesia  has 
leen  fuUy  discussed  on  pp.  402  seq.  It  is  only  necessary 
0  add  here  that  while  at  present  the  position  of  the  port 
if  Beira,  in  respect  to  the  inland  territories  which  it  serves, 
s  unassailed,  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  connexion  by  rail 
vith  the  Zambezi  and  the  line  to  British  Nyasaland, 
phich  would  bring  it  into  competition  with  the  port  of 
Juelimane,  from  which,  as  has  been  seen,  a  railway  is 
Iready  in  construction  (p.  422).  The  railway  which  has 
leen  begun  from  Lumbo  on  the  mainland  near  Mozam- 
•ique  town  has  the  region  south-east  of  Lake  Nyasa  as 
ts  ultimate  objective,  so  that  the  British  protectorate 
^ould  acquire  through  it  a  third  outlet  by  rail.  This 
TOuld  leave  the  railway,  for  which  a  line  has  been  surveyed, 
rom  Port  Amelia  to  Lipuchi  on  Lake  Nyasa  in  a  disadvan- 
ageous  position,  inasmuch  as  it  would  reach  the  lake- 
hore  by  a  difficult  descent  and  would  end  there,  involving 
hipment  on  the  lake  for  any  further  p6ints.  Biit  it  must 
lot  be  overlooked  that  all  these  lines,  apart  from  possible 
ixternal  connexions,  are  essential  to  the  internal  de-velop- 
nent  of  the  Portuguese  territories. 
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External  Inteeests  other  than  British 

It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  economic  chapters 
that  'foreign'  interests  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  are 
predominantly  British.  Other  European  interests  emerge 
at  a  few  points — French  principally  in  connexion  with 
development  companies  ;  American  in  respect  of  a  limited 
trade,  the  supply  of  railway  material,  &c. ;  German  in 
connexion  with  shipping,  with  some  of  the  companies, 
with  railway  supplies,  and  with  local  trading  in  the  coast 
towns.  It  is  possible  that  (as  is  not  unusual)  German 
interests  were  greater  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

Germans  and  Nyasaland,  &g. — There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Germans  in  their  former  territory  of  East 
Africa  endeavoured  to  menace  Portuguese  interests  in  the 
territory  of  Nyasaland.     They  openly 'jumped  a  claim' 
when,  after  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tory  had   been   determined   by   the   treaty   of  1886   as 
following   the  Rovuma    up    to    the  Msinje  confluence,  a 
German   force  occupied  Kionga,   south  of  the  river,  in 
1894,  and   the  Portuguese   government  was   obliged  to 
accept  a  new  frontier  which,  for  the  most  part,  followed 
lat.  10°  40'  S.  fiom  Cape  Delgado  to  the  Eovuma.     The 
Germans  thus  obtained  the  lowest  ford  over  the  river,  and 
territory  on  both  banks  below  that  point.     Between  1895 
and  1912  there  was  a  series  of  incidents  along  the  Rovuma 
frontier,  usually  concerned  with  smuggling,  the  carrying 
off  of  women,  and  the  aggression  of  frontier  patrols,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  they  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the 
actions  of  ill-controlled  native  askaris.     But  a  more  serious 
collision   was  that   which  occurred  at  Maziwa  in  1912, 
owing  to  German  connivance  in  the  traffic  in  powder  and 
arms  across  the  frontier  carried  on  by  Mataka,  a  rebellious 
native  chief  in  Portuguese  territory,  when  the  Germans 
arrested  a  patrol  of  four  Portuguese  soldiers  on  the  ground 
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that  they  had  been  caught  raiding  near  Sasavara,  beyond 
their  own  frontier. 

Again,  reference  has  been  made  on  p.  171  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  controlUng  interest  by  a  German  finan- 
cial group  in  Nyasa  Consolidated,  Ltd.,  a  British  concern 
which  itself  possesses  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Nyassa 
Company.  Farther  south,  in  Mozambique  District,  where 
a  British  company  took  up  a  large  mineral  concession  and 
prospected  it  without  result  of  value  (p.  278),  German 
interest  was  also  aroused,  though  not  beyond  the  point  of 
inquiry.  Some  reference  has  also  been  made  to  German 
interests  in  Zambezia  (p.  166). 

It  is  stated  that  strong  action  has  recently  been  taken 
ij  the  Portuguese  colonial  authorities  to  eliminate  German 
nterests  in  the  province. 

The  Asiatic  Connexion. — Of  non-European  external 
nterests  the  principal  are  those  of  the  Banyan  (Indian) 
;mall  traders  along  the  coast  (p.  89).  As  stated  in  that 
jlace,  '  they  have  grasped  the  mentality  of  a  native  better 
;han  a  European  can,  and  they  have  other  advantages, 
imong  them  that  they  can  easily  acquire  foreign  tongues, 
rhat  they  are  unaffected  by  the  climate,  and  that  the  cost 
if  living  to  them  is  almost  nothing.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
or  them  to  oust  the  white  man  from  competition,'  and 
or  that  and  other  reasons  they  have  not  been  welcomed 
ty  the  whites.  Some  of  the  concessionaries  in  Zambezia 
it  one  time  expelled  them  ;  but  in  their  own  sphere  they 
.re  so  far  efficient,  and  their  connexion  with  the  colonv 
as  been  so  long  established,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
0  invite  their  retiirn.  But  the  trickle  of  traffic  which 
hey  maintain  with  India  does  not  show  signs  or  possibili- 
ies  of  expansion,  nor  does  there  appear  opportunity  for 
he  creation  of  any  important  community  of  interest 
etween  India  and  Portuguese  East  Africa  in  the  direction 
ither  of  exchange  of  products  or  of  the  development  of 
le  colony  by  means  of  settlement  from  India. 
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Portuguese  Sentiment  in  regard  to  Frontier 
Keadjustment 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  any  suggestion  of  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  frontiers  of  Portuguese  Bast  Africa  would 
encounter  very  strong  Portuguese  sentiment  in  opposition 
to  it.  We  have  seen  (p.  494)  what  intense  heat  was 
generated  in  Portugal  over  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers 
before  1891.  Again,  in  1898,  the  supposed  provisions  of 
an  Anglo-German  secret  treaty,  being  held  to  foreshadow 
the  partition  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  gave  rise  to 
stringent  expressions  of  Portuguese  opinion.  Lately  there 
has  been  open  unofficial  discussion  of  a  cession  of  territory, 
including  Delagoa  Bay,  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  in 
exchange  for  the  acquisition  by  Portugal  of  a  portion  of 
the  former  German  territory  in  the  north.  Such  discus- 
sion, it  was  reported  in  1917,  has  been  met  by  the  pro- 
hibition by  the  colonial  government  of  any  reference  in  the 
local  press  to  questions  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  it  was  said  that  the  Government  contemplated 
negotiation  with  that  of  the  Union  to  secure  a  similar 
condition  in  that  territory. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  analyse  this  sentiment,  for 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it"  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Portuguese ;  it  would  probably  emerge  in  the  course  of 
any  endeavour  to  readjust  the  territories  of  any  colonial 
Power,  even  though  the  aim  of  such  adjustment  were 
toward  a  theoretical  community  of  interest  in  the  admini- 
stration of  colonial  territories.  It  is  visible,  however,  even 
in  the  views  of  such  Portuguese  commentators  as  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  any  length  short  of  the  cession  of  territory 
in  order  to  foster  foreign  interests  in  the  colony  for  its 
good,  by  encouraging  the  investment  of  foreign  capital,  by 
giving  foreigners  equal  rights  with  Portuguese  in  matters 
pertaining   to    trade,   concessions,   and    land   tenure,  and 
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3ven  by  admitting  them  to   participation    in    municipal 
government. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  territory  adjacent  to 
Delagoa  Bay  would  be  the  first  to  attract  attention  if  any 
readjustment  of  frontiers  were  considered,  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  position  of  Portugal  (sentiment 
ipart)  is  stronger  in  this  locality  than  elsewhere,  because 
here,  more  than  elsewhere,  the  Portuguese  have  of  recent 
v^ears  paid  attention  to  economic  development  and  the 
strengthening  of  their  control. 


BIBLIOGEAPHICAL    NOTE 

A  NUMBER  of  the  well-known  general  works  on  Africa,  East 
Africa,  and  South  Africa  have  been  consulted,  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  them  here  unless  they  include  very  special  reference 
to  Portuguese  East  Africa.  A  number  of  works  dealing  prin- 
cipally with  economic  subjects  have  also  been  omitted  as  being 
of  too  early  date  to  retain  much  value.  Among  the  principal 
books  of  general  utility  dealing  with  the  province  or  its  chief 
divisions  are : — 

J.  Paiva  d'Andrada,  Manica,  1891. 

Freire  d'Andrade,  Relatorios  sobre  Mocambique,  5  vols., 
1908—10  (dealing  mainly  with  administrative  and  economic 
questions). 

J.  de  Azevedo  Coutinho,  A  Gampanha  do  Barvbe,  1904. 
W.  Y.  Campbell,  Travellers'  Records  of  Portuguese  Nyassaland, 
down  to  1899. 

Gomes  da  Costa,  Gaza,  1898. 

Delagoa  Directory,  Lourenzo  Marques,  annual  (in  English). 
M.  M.  Feio,  Indigenes  de  Mocambique,  1900. 
Guide  to  South  and  East  Africa  (Union-Castle  Mail  S.  S.  Go.) 
J.  J.  Lapa  and  A.  B.  C.  de  Castro  Ferreri,  Elementos  para  um 
Biccionario  Chorograp)hico  .  .  .  Mocambique,  1889. 

Livingstone,  Expedition  to  the  Zambezi  and  its  Tributaries, 
1865 ;  Last  Journals,  1874. 

R.  N.  hyne, Mozam^bique:  its. Agricultural  Development,  1913. 
R.  C.  F.  Maugham,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  1906 ;    Zambezia, 
1910. 

J.  Mouzinho  de  Albuquerque,  Mocambique,  1899. 
Mozambique  Company,  Handbook,  1893  ;  Compagnie  ct,  Charte 
de  Mozambique,  1899 ;  Q  Territorio  de  Manica  e  Sofala,  1902. 
Negreiros,  Le  Mozambique,  1904. 

L.  do  Rego,  Guide  Book  and  Sailing  Directions,  1904  (Lisbon : 
in  English.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  book,  in  dealing  with 
the  coast,  the  Zambezi,  &c.,  presents  somewhat  fully  the  Portu- 
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;uese  case  for  opposition  to  statements  of  Livingstone  and  others 
a  respect  to  priority  in  geographical  discovery). 

Selous,  Travel  and  Adventure  in  South-east  Africa,  1893. 

T.  R.  Sim,  Forest  Flora  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  1909. 

Vasconcellos,  As  Colonias  Portuguezas,  1903. 

G.  Vasse,  Three  Tears'  Sport  in  Mozambique,  1909. 

W.  B.  Worsfold,  Portuguese  Nyassaland,  1899. 

D,  A.  Wray,  Observations  sur  la  gdologie  du  district  de 
Wocambique,  1915  (Lisbon). 

For  history,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  works  mentioned  above 
tnd  others  of  a  more  general  character,  see  especially : — 

S.  X.  Botelho,  Memoria  Estatistica  sobre  os  Dominios  Portu- 
guezas na  Africa  Oriental,  1835. 

J.  d'A.  Corvo,  Estudos  sobre  as  Provincias  Ultramarvnas, 
L883-87. 

Hertslet,  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty. 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  The  Colonization  of  Africa,  1899.  • 

Sir  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Partition  of  Africa,  1895. 

J.  J.  Lopes  de  Lima  and  F.  M.  Bordalo,  Ensaios  sobre  a 
Staiistica  da  Possessoes  Portuguezas,  vol.  IV. 

C.  de  Mello,  A  Questao  Ingleza,  1890. 

M.  Pinheiro-Chagas,  As  Negociaqoes  com  a  Inglaterra,  1887- 
1890,  1890. 

J.  Strandes,  Die  Portuguesenzeit  der  deutsch  und  englisch 
Ostafrika. 

G.  McC.  Theal,  Beginning  of  South  African  History,  1902 ; 
History  of  Africa  South  of  the  Zambezi  .  .  .  .,  vol.  i.  The  Portu- 
gicese  in  South  Africa,  from  1505  to  1795,  3rd  ed.,  1917. 

0  Ghronista  do  Tissuary  (Goa),  1800. 

Also  official  documents  (Portuguese  and  British)  relating  to 
frontier  negotiations  and  delimitation. 

Articles  in  periodicals  consulted  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
individually :  a  few  are  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  others  will 
be  found  principally  in 

Boletim  da  Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa,  Lisbon, 
annual  volumes. 

Revista  Portugueza  Colonial  e  Maritima,  and  later  (since  1913) 
Revista  Colonial,  Lisbon. 
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Eoyal  Geographical  Society's  publications,  passim,  the  more 
important  references  being  as  follow  : — 

(a)  Proceedings  of  the  R.G.S.,  1882  (O'Neill  on  Makwa  and 
Lomwe  countries ;  J.  Thomson  on  Northern  Nyasaland) ;  1884 
(O'Neill  on  journey  from  Mozambique  to  Lakes  Shirwa  and 
Amaramba) ;  1885  (O'Neill  on  country  between  the  Zambezi  and 
Rovuma) ;  1887,  1890  f  (Last  on  Namuli,  &c.) ;  1891  (Doyle  on 
Gaza  and  Inhambane). 

(b)  Geogra23hical  Journal,  vol.  ii  (Leverson  on  Anglo-Portu- 
guese delimitation  commission,  in  Manica,  &c.)  f ;  vol.  v.  (Raven- 
stein-Selous'  map,  covering  travellers'  routes  in  parts  of  Tete, 
Manica,  &c.,  and  note  thereon)  f ;  vol.  xv  (F.  B.  Pearce  on 
country  east  of  lake  Amaramba);  vol.  xvii  (Arnold's  map  of 
Barue  country :  note) ;  vol.  xxv  (R.  L.  Reid's  journeys) ;  vol. 
xxxiv  (Stevenson-Hamilton  on  journey  across  Portuguese  Nyasa- 
land) f  ;  vol.  xli  (S.  P.  Hyatt  on  Sabi  valley) ;  vol.  xlii  (R.  L. 
Reid,  A.  Holmes,  D.  A.  Wray,  on  Mozambique  District)  f ;  vols. 
xlv,  xlvif  (E.  0.  Thiele,  R.  C.  Wilson,  on  Mozambique  Co.'s 
territory). 

Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa  (Nyasaland) :  Central 
Africa  (monthly) ;  Nyasaland  Diocesan  Quarterly  Pa'per,  and 
other  publications. 

Geological  Magazine,  on  Mozambique  District,  vol.  v,  9 ;  vol.  vi, 
1;  &c. 

Journal  of  the  South  African  Society,  1901-02  (Spilsbury  on 
journey  from  Port  Amelia  to  Lake  Nyasa) ;  1907  (Vasse  on 
Mozambique  Co.'s  territory),  &c. 

African  World,  passim ;  especially  Dec.  31,  1916. 

Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Ooloniales,  vols,  xi,  p.  83 ;  xxviii, 
p.  351,  &c. 

Bull.  Soc.  Neuchateloise  de  Geographie,  vol.  xii,  on  the  Komati 
Basin,  and  on  cartography  of  Lourenzo  Marques  District. 

Local  newspapers : — 

The  Lourenzo  Marques  Guardian  is  published  in  that  town 
bi-weekly  in  English  and  Portuguese,  and  at  the  same  place  the 
bi-lingual  monthly  Mozambique  Gazette,  and  the  Portuguese 
Incondicional  and  Africano  (bi-weekly),  Jornal  do  Gomercio, 
Germinal,  Pro  Patria  and  Tempo  (weekly)  are  issued.     Some 

f  The  maps  accompanying  these  references  are  to  be  especially 
noted. 
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of  the  Portuguese  newspapers,  however,  have  been  of  a  transient 
character.  Among  newspapers  published  elsewhere  in  the  pro- 
vince the  Beira  Post  (weekly,  in  English,  with  sections  in 
Portuguese)  may  be  mentioned. 

OflBcial  publications : — 

Portuguese  official  publications  include  Anuario  Colonial 
(Lisbon) ;  Adfthinistracao  financeira  das  Provincias  Ultra- 
marinas,  1914 ;  Administracao  civil  das  Provincias  Ultra- 
marinas,  1914  ;  CoUecao  dos  JDecretos  promulgados  em  1913  ; 
Relatorios  on  the  whole  province  and  on  the  directly  administered 
districts,  usually  annual,  and  also  on  a  number  of  special  topics, 
such  as  operations  against  hostile  natives,  &c.  A  weekly  Boletim 
Oficial  is  published  at  Lourenzo  Marques. 

British  official  publications  include  Africa  Pilot,  Part  III; 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Keports,  various,  and  Handbook  oj 
Portuguese  Nyasaland,  I.  D.  1161,  in  which  will  be  found  further 
bibliographical  references  to  this  portion  of  the  province  ;  Board 
of  Trade  Journal,  passim ;  Bulletin  of  the  Im2Jerial  Institute, 
passim. 

Companies'  reports  consulted  include  those  of  the  Mozambique 
Co.  (annual,  and  various  reports  on  special  topics) ;  Zambezia 
Co. ;  Oceana  Consolidated,  Ltd.  ;  Nyassa  Co.  (Bulletin)  ;  Beira 
Junction  Railway  ;  Central  Africa  Railway ;  Mashonaland  Rail- 
way ;  Lourenzo  Marques  Railway,  &c. 

Additional  references  will  be  found  in  the  text. 

List  of  Maps : — 

Admiralty  Charts,  (coast  approximately  from  south  to  north), 
644,  646,  648,  685,  650,  1003,  1421,  1810,  1809,  653,  652,  658. 

Africa  Oriental  Portugueza,  1:1,000,000  (1896-1911:  not 
complete.) 

Atlcts  Colonial  Portugues,  1 :  3,000,000,  1914. 

Districto  de  Mocambiqw,  1 :  500,000,  1907-10. 

(The  Portuguese  cartographical  material  is  unsatisfactory  :  it 
would  appear,  however,  that  a  considerable  amount,  especially 
for  the  southern  districts,  has  not  been  published.) 

Maps  in  Proc.  R.  G.  8.  and  Geographical  Journal,  referred  to 

above. 

For  references  to  maps  of  the  adjacent  territories,  see  the 
sheets  of  the  1  : 2,000,000  map  compiled  at  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society. 


NOTE   ON  THE   SPELLING  OF  PLACE-NAMES 

The  spelling  of  place-names  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  in 
a  condition  of  chaos,  and  in  this  volume  it  has  been  attempted  to 
avoid  departure  from  forms  which  appear  to  be  commonly  recog- 
nized, rather  than  to  attempt  to  introduce  order  under  any  rigid 
system  of  transcription.  The  latter  process  would  involve,  in 
some  instances^  a  departu're  so  far  from  conventional  forms  that 
certain  names  would  not  be  easily  recognized :  moreover,  in  many 
instances  there  is  no  certain  clue  to  the  original  sound  of 
a  name.  Examples  have  been  found,  in  the  course  of  compiling 
this  book,  of  names  of  purely  Portuguese  origin  transcribed  as  if 
they  were  native :  in  such  cases  the  Portuguese  form  is  clearly 
to  be  retained.  Indeterminate  native  vowel-sounds  appear  to  be 
impartially  represented  by  a,  o,  or  u,  or  omitted.  In  the  maps 
(1 : 3,000,000)  compiled  at  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  tran- 
scription according  to  English  usage  is  carried  somewhat  further 
than  in  this  volume,  but  any  alternative  forms  which  may 
therefore  appear  can  as  a  rule  be  readily  identified,  and  where 
necessary  in  such  cases  both  forms  have  been  introduced  at  some 
point  in  the  text,  and  are  correlated  by  means  of  cross-reference 
in  the  index.  Portuguese  practice  is  itself  not  consistent,  but 
as  a  general  guide  the  following  letters  and  combinations  which 
occur  frequently  in  Portuguese  forms  of  names  in  the  province, 
together  with  equivalents  in  English  pronunciation  or  transcrip- 
tion, may  be  given. 

ao,  intermediate  between  aon  and  aong. 

c  before  e,  i  =  s;  otherwise  =  k. 

c  =  s  (but  English  convention  demands  z  in  the  name  of  the 
province  and  certain  other  cases). 

ch  =  sh. 

CO,  cu  before  a  vowel  —  lew. 

g  before  6,i=j  [zK] ;  otherwise  =  g. 

gu  before  e,i  =  g:  before  a  —  gw;  before  consonant  =  gu. 

}  =  y- 

m  final  =  n.  s  =  z  or  s. 

nh  =  ny  (palatalized  n).  u=  w  or  u. 

qu  before  e,i=k.  x=  sh. 
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i^rdwolf,  79 

^bagaza  (people)  :  see  Va- 

tua 
ibatevi  (people),  110 
Aberdeen    Line    (steam- 
ers), 321 
A.bsmtha,  226 
Abutun,  267 
A.cacia,  73,  75,  76 
&den, 444 
A-dministration,   17,    185 

seq. 
African  Agricultural  Es- 
tates Co.,  192,  200 
African  Flotilla  Co.,  355 
African    Lakes   Corpora- 
tion, 131,  353,  356,  481 
Airican  Trans-Continen- 
tal Telegraph  Co.,  165 
Agricultural  Depart- 

ment, 140,  198 
Agriculture,  95,  107,  110, 

112,  145,  187 
Aguas  Quentes,  234 
Ajawa  (people)  :  see  Yao 
Ajawa  Hills:  see  Yao  Hills 
Albuquerque,  442,  443 
Albuquerque,    Mouzinho 

de,  505,  509 
Ali  Bey,  444 
Almeida,  D',  442 
Alto  Macuacua,  431 
Alto  Save,  160,  161,  432 
Amaramba,  170,  239 
Amaramba,  L.,  83,  49 
Ama-tonga  (people)  :   see 

Tonga 
Amatongas,  404,  405,  440 
Amber,  168,  282 
Amendoim  :  see  Ground- 
nut 
American  Methodist  Mis- 
sion, 130 
Amorim,  Massano  de,  509 
Andone  prazo,  165,  197, 

208,  387,  354,  420 
Andrada,  J.  Paivad',  163, 
262,  265,  270,  271,  850, 
477,  484,  488,  495 


Andrada  mines,  162,  261 
Andrade,   Freire  d',  136, 

810,  311,  313,  515 
Andrade,  Jo3,o  R.  de,  507 
Angoche:administration, 
139,  140,  144 ;   agricul- 
ture, 207 ;  history,  442, 
465 ;    port,    167,    338  ; 
postal      arrangements, 
438,  440  ;  rubt)er,  227  ; 
shipping,  322,  327,  329 
Angoche  Is.,  22,  389 
Angoche  R.  :  see  Mluli  R. 
Angoche,  Sultan  of,  509 
Angola,     146,    203,    236, 

254,  286,  446 
Angoni  (people),  98,  99, 
101,  115,  116,  124,  127, 
468,  482,  488 
Angonia  prazo,  201 
Angoniland,     195,     273, 

416,  448,  508 
Anguane,  429 
Anguaze  prazo,  165,  197, 

208,  337,  354,  420 
Anguru  language,  118 
Angwa  R.,  15,  46 
Animals,  78,  84 
Ankuaze,  440 
Ankwabe,  436 
Anona,  74 
Antelope,  82,  115 
Antonio    Enes :    see   An- 
goche 
Ants,  83,  85 
Anyanja     (people)  :     see 

Nyasa  (people) 
Arabs,  89,  105,  120,  122- 
124,  129,244,  340;  his- 
tory, 441,  442,  448,  445, 
446,  452,  460,  482,  509 
Arapa,  119 
Area,  17 
Arenga,  859 
Argentina  :   coal  from  S. 

Africa,  286 
Arimba,  23,  348 
Aroangwa  R. :    see  Luan- 

gwa  R.  (Tete). 
Arreguria,  L.,  47 
Arucato,  225 


Asbestos,  260,   288,    289, 

296,  297 
A-Senga     (people) :      see 

Seuga 
Australia  :    coal  from  S. 

-Africa,  286 ;  shipping, 

321 
Austrian  Asiatic   Co.   of 

Trieste,  468 
Austrian      Lloyd      Line 

(steamers),  321 
Azimba  (people)  :  see  Mu- 

zimba 
Azores,  203 
Azurite,  264 

B 

Baboon,  79 

Baboon's  Kop,  263,  264 
Badema  (people),  114 
Bajone  :  see  Bijon 
Balanite,  214 
Balempa  (people),  110 
Ba-Maloi  (people),  104 
Bamboo,  75,  76,  194 
Bamboo  Creek  :   see  Vila 

Machado 
Banana,  119,  192,  248 
Banco    Nacional    TJltra- 

marino,  152,  157 
Bandara,  275 
Bandara  rapids,  84 
Bandeira,  Sa  da,  466 
Bandiri,  263,  264 
Bandula,    193,   404,   405, 

440 
Banga,  432 
Bantu     (people),     90-92, 

101,  104,  110,  117,  126 
Bantu  language,  90 
Banyai  (people),  110,  116 
Banyans,    89,    129,    228, 

458,  460,  527 
Baobab,  74,  75,  217,  219 
Barberton,  898 
Bark-cloth,  96,  102,  218, 

236 
Barley,  192 
Ba-Eonga    (people) :     see 

Tonga 
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Barotseland,  492 

Bavra  do  Limpopo,  431, 
440 

Barramo,  431 

Barreto,  450 

Bartholomeu  Diaz,  160, 
161,  322,  332,  349,  433 

Barue  (country) :  ad- 
ministration, 142  ;  cli- 
mate, 67  ;  communica- 
tions, 434 ;  cultivation, 
247,  249  ;  geology,  55, 
56 ;  history,  448,  477  ; 
minerals,  260 ;  phy- 
sical features,  41.  44, 
194 

Barue  (people),  98,  103, 
110,  111  ;  risings,  504, 
506 

Basket-making,  107 

Basuto  (people),  104 

Batoka  (people),  110 

Batonga  (people),  103, 
110 

Batswa  (people),  104 

Bayao,  Sisnando  Bias, 
450 

Bazaruto  B.,  332 

Bazaruto  I.,  21 

Beans,  107,  119, 127, 190, 
250,  290,  803,  306 

Bechuana  (people),  104 

Bechuanaland :  railways, 
392 

Beeswax,  249,  252,  290, 
295,  298,  300,  302,  305, 
306,  313 

Beira :  administration, 
148,  160,  161  ;  climate, 
60,  64,  65,  69 ;  com- 
munications, 156,  200, 
393,  402,  404,  405,  406, 
407,  412,  413,  415,  416, 
423,  425,  433  ;  consuls, 
153  ;  emigration,  177  ; 
health,  134  ;  history, 
494,  499,  504  ;  popula- 
tion, 87,  88;  port,  21, 
27,  333 ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 437,  438,  440; 
shipping,  320,  321,322, 
323,  325,  826,  329,  832  ; 
trade,  205,  221,  232, 
241,  243,  249,  283-285, 
295,  298,  299,  300,  307, 
312,  319,  322,  350,  353 

Beira  district :  cultiva- 
tion, 238 ;  rubber,  226 

Beira-Illovo  Sugar  Es- 
tates, 162,  200,  205, 
350 


Bela  Vista,  345,  431,  438, 

440 
Belgian     Congo :      com- 
munications, 407,  413; 

trade,  296,  299 
Belgium  :    trade  with  P. 

E.  A.,  300,  808 
Belliken,  Schmid  von,  471 
Belmore  Harbour,  341 
Benadir  coast,  441 
Benga  prazo,  239 
Ben  oil,  214 
Bhang,  127 
Bijon,  283,  338,  440 
Bila  (people),  104 
Bilene,  26,  104,  142,  428, 

430-432,  463 
Birds,  83,  84 
Bitonga     (people),     103, 

111,  112 
Blackwater  fever,  138 
Blantyre,  61,  67,  69,  356, 

415-418  ;  mission,  481 
Bloemfontein,   363,   372, 

392 
Boane,  346,  395,  430,  440 
Bocage  Harbour,  341 
Bocarro,  Gaspar,  448 
Bocuto,  447,  452 
Boene  I.,  21 
Boila,  440 
Soma,  120 
Bombay  :  coal  from  Lou- 

renzo     Marques,    286 ; 

shipping,   321 ;    trade, 

803,  305 
Bompona,  197,  202,  284, 

239,  246,  249,  256,  354 
Bonga,  462 
Bonga  War,  462 
Bona,    Signaes     R.  ;     see 

Quelimane  R. 
Boroma,  61,    66,   67,   69, 

71,  428 
Boror,  166,  254 
Boror,     Companhia    do, 

165,  166,  180,  196,  202, 

207,  218,  217,  281,  234, 

242,  302,  337,  388 
Braganza  mine,  261 
Braganza       Mozambique 

Mining  Co.,  162 
Brava,  441,  443,  456 
Brigodo,  64 
British     Central     Africa 

Co.,  353,  417 
British        India        Line 

(steamers),  321,  322 
British  interests,  524  {and' 

see  under  specific  subjects) 
British  South  Africa  Co., 


409,  410,  411,  434,  486, 
492-494,  497 

Brometo,  226 

Bua  R.,  273,  486 

Buchanan,  Consul,  482, 
489  ' 

Bucknall  Steamship 

Lines,  Ltd.,  319,  321 

Bue,  209 

Buene,  209 

Buffalo,  81 

Bunga,  226 

Burra  Pt.,  21,  278 

Burra  Falsa  Pt.,  21 

Butter,  190,  191,  292 

Butterflies,  85 

Butonga  (people),  102, 103 

Butua,  445,  450,  453 

Buzi  (district),  161,  238 

Buzi,  Companhia  Colonial 
do,  162,  200,  205,  226, 
850 

Buzi  R,  :  agriculture,  162, 
194,  195,  199,  200,  202; 
minerals,  154,  264 ; 
navigation,  156,  345, 
349;  physical  geo- 
graphy, 21,  27,  36,  39, 
43,  53 ;  population, 
103  ;  rubber,  280 

Buzzard,  84 

Bwana  Mkubwa  mine, 
296 


Cables,  438 

Cabo   Delgado,    148 :    see 

also  Delgado,  Cape 
Cabora  Bassa  rapids  :   see 

Quebra  Ba^o  rapids 
Cabreira,  F.  de  Seixasde, 

455 
Cachomba,  440 
Caia  prazo,  201,  226 
Calabash,  107 
Calcutta :  shipping,  321 
Calumba   root,  253,  303, 

306,  318 
Camel  transport,  434 
Candle-nut,  214 
Cani9ado,  432 
Cannibalism,  94, 120,  125 
Capello,  475 
Cape    Province :      postal 

arrangements,        437 ; 

railways,  373 
Cape  Town,  288,  818,  320, 

322,  371,  373,  892 
Cape  Verd  Is.,  254 
Capitanias-mores,  141 
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apsicum,  249 

ardenas,  Commandant, 
471 

ardoso,  Antonio,  4S4 

ardoso,  Augusto,  484, 
487 

ardoso,  Costa,  475 

arolina,  288 

arungo,  440 

lashew,  74, 119,213,  214, 
252,  303 

assava,  119,  122,  126, 
127,  193,  196,  251,  253 

lastoroil,  191,  212,  214, 
215 

iastro,  Alvaro  de,  129 

iasuarina,  73 

latembe,  431,  440 

lattle,  106,  107,  113, 126, 
192,  194,  195,  196,  255, 
257,  427 

lattle  disease,  188,  191, 
256 

latuane,  431 

lentral  African  and  Zout- 
spausberg  Exploration 
Co.,  164 

Ihabuino  reef,  270 

ihaia,  433 

Ihai-Cbai :  administra- 
tion, 140,  144,  148; 
agriculture,  192,  198  ; 
communications,  348, 
397-399,  430,  431 ;  emi- 
gration, 182;  port,  331, 
347 ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 438,  440 

!haimite,  898 

Ihaka,  91,  105,  463 

Ihakanikira,  114 

Jhalucuana,  432 

Ihanculo,  371,  440 

!hangamira,  449,  450, 
453,  463 

Ihangane  E.,  347,  398 

Ihartered  Company  ad- 
ministration :  518  see 
also  Mozambique  Co.  ; 
Nyassa  Co. 

ihatuko,  226 

Ihawa,  268 

Ibawo  Hills,  50 

Iheese,  190,  191,  292 

Iheeta,  79 

Ihekmenda  language,  115 

ihemba,  239,  433,  506 

Ihemicho,  430 

!hengane  K.,  26,  38 

Ihenguas,  431 

hengwari  Hills,  50 

Iheperiziva  Hills,  28 


Cherinda,   208,  238,  346, 

430 
Cheringoma  (plateau),  27, 

36,   39,  40,  53,  79,  80, 

113,  220,  433,  506 
Cheringoma-Mazamba, 

238 
Cheringome    prazo,    167, 

208 
Chewa  (people),  114 
Chiau,  480 

Chibabava,  230,  231,  433 
Chibinga :  see  Chimbinga 
Chibuto :  administration 

140,    142;    agriculture. 

244  ;   communications. 

897-399,  428,  430-432 

postal     arrangements 

488-440 
Chieonguene,  430 
Chieova  :  see  Chikoa 
Chidima,  451 
Chidindo,  226 
Chidya,  L.,  35 
Chifumbadzi,    268,    269, 

428,  434,  440 
Chiguiche,  480 
ChikaMts.,31,  49 
Chikambi's  village,  269 
Chikoa,  27,  142,  266,  271, 

351,  352,  434,  485,  448, 

451 
Chikomo,    102,    847-849, 

431 
Chikunda  (people),  117 
Chikwalakwala,  432 
Children,  native,  94 
Chilembene,  432 
Chillies,  249 
Chilomo,    239,   354,   485, 

440 
Chiluane,    21,    111,    160, 

161,  194,  209,238,  282, 

332,  333,  433 
Chilwa,  L.  .    see  Shirvifa, 

L. 
Chimanimani    Mts. ,    42, 

43,  56,  59,  264 
Chimanimani    Pass,    48, 

433 
Chimbinga,  268 
Chimoio,    161,    193,   197, 

231,  238,  242,  243,  248, 

403-405,  438,  506 
Chimwara,  435,  440 
Chinane,  897,  398 
Chinavane,  199,  346,  397, 

398,  401 
Chinde :  administration, 

139,  140,  144  ;  agricul- 
ture, 244 ;  communica- 


tions, 351,  353-356, 
416;  emigration,  177; 
health,  134 ;  history, 
486,  494,  503  ;  popula- 
tion, 87,  88;  port,  22, 
335  ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 487,  438,  440  ; 
shipping,  325,  326, 
329;  trade,  201,  204, 
205,  209,  232,  241,  246, 
249,  299-301,  307,  822, 
387,  357 

Chinde  E.,  29,  486 

Chindio,  351,  853,  414, 
415,  417,  422 

Chindundo,  268 

Chinese,  90 

Ghinga,  485,  440 

Chinga  Mts. .  see  Chika 
Mts. 

Chingune,  161 

Chinkoko,  268 

Chioko,  508 

Chiperi,  272 

Chirane,  430 

Chiromo,  353,  416,  418, 
490 

Chironzi,  435 

Chirora,  483 

Chisindo  Hill,  52 

Chissangane,  430 

Chissano,  397,  432 

Chiuta,  L.,  16,  18,  38,  34. 
49 

Chivenue,  226 

Chiveve  Creek,  333,  334 

Chiwangwa,  502 

Chiwegulu  Hill,  52 

Cholera,  138 

Cliomba,  436 

Chongola,  400 

Chonguene,  142,  899 

Chope  (people),  101,  102 

Chromate  of  lead,  264 

Chupanga,  226,  234,  249 

Cinnamon,  249 

Cipaes,  170,  461 

Circumcision,  92 

Circunscri^es  Civis,  141 

Citrus  fruits,  192,  193, 
194 

Civet,  79 

Clan  Line  (steamers),  319, 
321 

Climate,  60,  187,  195 

Coal,  55,  168,  263,  273, 
274,  277,  278,  279,  286, 
289,  296,  297 

Coalane,  208,  435 

Coast,  13,  18,  20,  380 

Coastal  lowland,  18 
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Coconut,    166,    167,    193, 

196,  205,  253,  295,  358 
^ofala  :  see  Sofa]  a 
Coffee,  166,  191,  195,  196, 

241,  292,  301,  306 
Coguno,  241,  399,  431,440 
Coir,  235 
Colombo :        coal      from 

Lourenzo  Marques,  287 
Colquhoun,  A.  R.,  496 
Comandos    Militares :     see 

Capitanias-mores 
Commerce,  284 ;  history, 

457,  466:  see  also  Gold; 

Slave  trade 
Comoro  Is.,  442 
Compagnie,  Companhia  : 

see  under  place-names  in 

companies^  titles 
Companies,  development 

by,  520  :   see  also  names 

of  individual  companies 
Company  of  India,  458 
Concei9ao,  336 
Concelho,  141 
Conducia  B.,  341 
Conducia  R.,  341 
Conselho      Ultramarino, 

466 
Consolidated         African 

Copper  Trust,  263 
Consulates,  foreign,  153 
Copper,    113,     259,    263, 

271,  279,  286,  289,  296, 

297 
Copra,  205,  206,  209,  295, 

302   338 
Coral'  157,  168,  282,  303 
Cordon,  Victor,  484,  488 
Corrane,  440 
Corundum,  272,  273,  279 
Cotton,  114,115, 127,167, 

194,  196,  237,  296,  297, 

298,  300,  301,  302,  806, 

314,  356 
Cotton-seed  oil,  214 
Council  of  Education,  140 
'  Countess  of  Carnarvon ' 

(ship),  499,  500 
Coutinho,  Lieut,  490, 492 
Cowries,  306 
Crocodile,  83 
Crosby  &  Co.,  321 
Cruz,  Joaquim  da,  462 
Cumba,  432 
Cumbana,  142 
Cunha,  Tristao  da,  443 
Currency,  152 
Currents,  24 
Currie  &  Co.,  321 
Customs  Department,  140 


Customs  duties,  308 
Customs  Union,  285,  288, 
313,  524 


Damande,  432 

Dambarare,  450,  452 

Danga,  209 

Dangwe,  27 

Delagoa  Bay  :  drainage 
area,  25,  35;  frontiers, 
13,  528 ;  history,  445, 
467 ;  navigation,  330  ; 
physical  geography,  20; 
population ,  104 ;  rail- 
ways, 362-364,  368, 
372-374,  376-378,  389, 
390,  392,  395;  rivers, 
345,  346 ;  shipping, 
316,318,  321,  323,381; 
trade,  291,  381,  382  ; 
vegetation,  219 ;  see 
also  Lourenzo  Marques 

Delgado,  Cape,  16,  24, 
444,  461,  503,  526 

Dhlo  Dhlo,  453 

Diamonds,  274 

Dingaan,  463 

Dinizu  :  see  Figelo,  Joao 

Director  of  Finances,  138 

District  Council,  141 

District  Governor,  141 

Djonga  (people),  104 

Dog,  wild,  79 

Domba,  430 

Dom  Emmanuel,  442 

Dom  Sebastian,  446 

Dondo,  405 

Donkey,  256,  258,  427 

Dos  Santos,  447 

Dovenye,  226 

Doyle,  498 

Drakenberg,  25 

Drugs,  native,  253 

Dudune,  200 

Dundas  R.  :  see  Umbe- 
luzi  R. 

Durban :  cables,  439 ; 
railways,  364,  368,  371, 
372,374,376,  379,  394; 
shipping,  317,  318,  321, 
322,  381  ;  trade,  288, 
382,  383 

Dutch,  454,  468 

Dysentery,  133,  134,  264 

Dzalanyama  Mts.,  46 


E 


Eagle,  84 


Eastern  and  South  Afri- 
can Telegraph  Co.,  438 
Eastern    Telegraph    Co, 
439  ' 

East  India  Co.,  468 
East   Loudon,   371,   372 
374,  375,  379,  383,  392' 
East  Luabo  R. :    see  Zam- 
bezi R. 
Ebony,  76,  77,  303,  314 
Edmundian,  404,  405 
Edmundian  mine,  268 
Education,  129,  132 
Egypt :  coal  from  S.  Afri- 
ca, 286 
Ehari,  76 
Eland,  82 

'  Eleanor  '  (ship),  471 
Elephant,   80,   114,   157, 

168 
Elephant  I.,  470,  473 
Elephants    R.  :    see   Oli- 

fants  R. 
Elizabethville,  406,  407 
EUerman-Harrisou  Line 

(steamers),  319,  321 
Emigration,  88,  171-182 
Empreza  Agricola  do  Lu- 

gella,  167 
Empreza     Nacional     de 
Navega9ao,    310,     320, 
322 
English  Mission,  130 
English  R.  :    see  Espirito 

Santo  R. 
Enteric,  134 
Erriu  R.,  359 " 
Eshiza,  431 
Espirito    Santo    R.,    21, 

330,  469 
Esponjojy  35 
Estatuene,  395,  431 
Estatwane  :  see  Estatuene 
Esteval,  395 
Expenditiire,  151 
Experimental  farms,  197 
Exports,     290,     294-305, 
307-314 


Farelay,  510 

Paza,  455 

Peira,  15,  296 

Periiao  Velloso  Bay,  22, 

23,  54,  341,  440 
Fibre  plants,  233 
Pig,  74,  76 
Figelo,  Joao,  269 
Filhos  da  Terra,  460 
Finance,  148 
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'ishes,  85,  100,  113,  115, 

119,  121, 127,  190,  280- 

283,  292,  295,  305 
'lax,  New  Zealand,  234 
'ontesvila,  350,  402,  403, 

405,  409 
'ood,   94,  106,  122,  125, 

127,  251 
'orbes,  Capt.,  49(i 
'orests,  72,  216,  225-228 
'orte  Gorjao,  433 
'ort  Jameson,  434 
'ort  Johnston,  855,  856 
'ort  Mlanje,  435 
'ort  Valadim,  512 
france  :  trade  with  P.  E. 

A.,  300,  308 
'ronteira  Zulo,  431 
frontiers,  14,  30,  34,  38, 

42,    51,   473   seq.,    479, 

526,  528 
'ruit,  190,  247,  292 
^imbo  I.,  343 

G 

raeresi  R.,  44 

ialena,  264,  272,  273,  277 

rama,  Vasco  da,  441 

tame,  78,  82 

tamitto,  475 

raza  :  administration, 
135,  140,  146,  516; 
agriculture,  191,  239, 
250 ;  climate,  67 ; 
fauna,  84 ;  frontier,  38 ; 
geology,  53,  56 ;  his- 
tory, 491,  494,  498, 
504 ;  language,  91  ; 
minerals,  277 ;  physical 
features,  17,  18,  36 ; 
population,  86,  96,  99  ; 
railway,  140 ;  trade, 
331 ;  vegetation,  73,  74 

raza  invasion,  463,  472 

raza  (people \,  476 

renet,  79 

rente  de  Chapeu,  460 

rente  de  Touca,  460 

reology,  52 

rermau  East  Africa,  14, 
16,  17,  58,  81, 117,  121, 
124,  222,  234,  407,  511, 
526,  528 

rerman  E.  Africa  Line 
(steamers),  296,  319, 
321,  322,  326 

lermans,  88,  484,  492, 
526 

rermany:  shipping,  319, 
323-328;  trade  with  P. 


E.  A.,  293,  300,  301. 
304,  305,  306,  308 

Ginger,  194 

Giraffe,  78 

Glasgow  :  shipping,  321 

Glen  Gray  Act,  173 

Gnu,  82 

Goa,  312,  443, 449, 458,459 

Goa  I.  :  see  St.  George  I. 

Goanese,  90 

Goat,107,113,120,126, 257 

Goba,  394,  395,  396,  429, 
440 

Gobira  prazo,  450 

Gobo :  see  Goba 

Gold,  113,  259,  260,  261, 
262,  265-271,  277,  278, 
279,  289,  296,  297,  349, 
387  ;  history,  442,  443, 
445;  446,  448,  451,  459, 
478 

Goldfields  of  Zambezia 
Co.,  165 

Goma,  274,  275 

Goma  prazo,  201 

Gomes,  Barros,  484 

Gondola,  193,  405 

Gorongoza,  19,  27,  40-42, 
44,  56,  112,  113,  161, 
194,  253,  264,  283,  506 

Gorongozi  R,  21,  27 

Gouveia,  463,  477,  484, 
496,  504,  506 

Gouveia  (post),  478 

Government,  1 35 ;  dis- 
trict, 140  ;  local,  141  ; 
native,  96,  108 

Government  Council, 
137,  138 

Governor-General,  185, 
137,  141,  146 

Govuro,  161,  226,  238 

Govuro  Bay,  332 

Govuro  R..  849 

Graphite,  264,  272,  273, 
278,  279,  300 

Grasses,  77 

Grass-fires,  77 

Grasshopper,  188,  194 

Great  Britain  :  shipping, 
319,  320,  323,  324,  325, 
326,  327,  328;  trade 
with  P.  E.  A.,  293, 
304,  805,  806,  308,  320 

Greeks,  88,  281 

Ground-nut,  106,  119, 
127,  210,  214,  215,  251, 
290,  292,  294,  298,  302, 
303,  305,  338 

Guara-Guara,  230 

Guija,  142,  428,  431,  432 


Guinea-fowl,  84 

Gum  copal,  120,  121,  122, 

250,  306 
Gums,  250,  314 
Gungunyana,     96,     102, 

464,  483,  498,  504 
Guy  Fawkes  mine,  261 
Gwelo,  403 

H 

Half-castes,    86,    89,    90, 

112,  460,  465 
Hamburg,  304,  321 
Hansa  Line    (steamers), 

321 
Hare,  88 
Harom  R.,  43 
Hartebeest,  82 
Health,  133 
Hemp,  127,  234, 245,  254 : 

see  also  Sisal 
Herero  (people),  172 
Highlands,  58,  56 
Hindus,  89 
Hippopotamus,   81,    117, 

199 
History,  441  seq. 
Hlabi  (people),  104 
Hlanganu  (people),  104 
Hlengwe   (people),    104, 

106 
Homoine,  142,  440 
Hondi  R.,  44 
Honey,  248 
Horse,  256,  257,  427 
Hot  springs,  56 
Hottentots,  98 
Houses,  95, 106, 113, 118, 

122,  123,  125,  127 
Houston  Line  (steamers), 

319,  321 
Howard  Smith  &  Co.,  321 
Humidity,  62,  65,  71 
Hunting,  95,  107,  119 
Hut-tax,  150,  184,  185 
Hyena,  79,  127 


lamurrimo,  410 

laparata,  240 

Ibo:  administration,  170; 
climate,  60,  61,  65,  69- 
71  ;  coffee,  241 ;  health, 
134  ;  history,  445,  447, 
465,  510;  port,  23, 
843 ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 440  ;  shipping, 
328,  829,  341,  344; 
trade,  121,  253,  304 
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Ibo  I.,  343 

Ibrahim,  Sultan,  510 

Ichumundo,  Mt.,  51 

Idugo,  208 

He,  440 

I-lomwe  language,  118 

Imala,  440 

Imbo,  i08 

I-medo  language,  118 

Impamputu,  429 

Imports,  292,  293,  294, 
295,  298,  299,  301,  302, 
304,  305,  307,  308-314 

Improvement  Commis- 
sions, 140 

Inago,  440 

Inago  Mts.,  49 

Incaia,  432 

Inchanguovo  199,  200, 
203 

Inchope,  405 

Incomati,  370,  371,  430, 
440 

Incomati  B. :  see  Komati  R. 

Incomati  Sugar  Estates, 
397 

India,  relations  with, 
527  :  see  also  Banyans ; 
Indians ;  trade  with 
P.  E.  A.,  312,  327 

Indian  African  Line 
(steamers),  321 

Indians,  129,  244,  292, 
303,  304,  338-340 

India,  Portuguese  ;  see 
Goa 

Induna,  100,  108 

Industries,  native,  96, 
113 

Infulene,  429 

Ingoko,  226 

Ingomaimo  R ,  21 

Inhaca  I. ;  see  Inyack  I. 

Inhambane  :  administra- 
tion, 139,  140,  148 ; 
communications,  348, 
397,  399,  400  ;  emigra- 
tion, 182  ;  health,  134; 
history,  445,  463,  467  ; 
population,  87  ;  port, 
332 ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 437-440 ;  ship- 
ping, 325,  329 ;  trade, 
205,  206,  209,  210,  215, 
232,  249,  280,  294,  307 

Inhambane  Bay,  21,  332, 
_349 

Inhambane  District :  ad- 
ministration, 135,  142, 
144,  516  ;  agriculture, 
&c.,  189,  198,  203,  207, 


211-213,  227,  230,  233, 
241,  246,  251  ;  areas, 
17  ;  cattle,  256  ;  com- 
munications, 348,  426, 
428 ;  customs,  309  ; 
geology,  53  ;  history, 
504 ;  language,  91  ; 
minerals,  278 ;  mis- 
sions, 130 ;  physical 
features,  18,21,26,35- 
39;  population,  86-88, 
99 ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 437,  440;  vege- 
tation, 73,  74 

Inhambane  R.,  333,  348, 
396 

Inhampura,  139,  430 

Inhampura  B.  :  see  Lim- 
popo B. 

Inhangombe,  440  • 

Inharrime:  sealnyarrime 

Inhassunge,  440 

Inkoluane  R.,  430 

Innamban  :  see  Inham- 
bane 

Insects,  84 

Inselberg  (island-moun- 
tain) :  see  Mountains 

Institute  of  Joao  de  Deus, 
132 

Inyack  I.,  20,  277,  281, 
330,  440,  467,  469,  473 

Inyack  Peninsula,  20, 330 

Inyadanda,  226 

Inyakane,  226 

Inyama,  276 

Inyamakatiwa  R.,  29 

Inyamakopa,  269 

Inyamakurra,  199,  202, 
219,  224,  421,  428,  435, 
440 

Inyamakurra  B.  :  see  Ma- 
kuzi  R. 

Inyamanine,  430 

Inyamazango,  27 

Inyambane  :  see  Inham- 
bane 

Inyambonga  Hills,  28,  45 

Inyambunado  R.,  271 

Inyamgombe,  208 

Inyamgwena,  263 

Inyamisenga,  434 

Inyamiseugo,  336 

Inyamisengo  R.,  29,  336 

Inyamokea,  226 

Inyampumpa  B.,  275 

Inyamtamula,  269 

Inyamukarara,  260,  263 

Inyamunaze,  209 

Inyamunyo,  226 

Inyamyona  E. ,  29 


Inyanga,  434 
Inyangani  Mt.,  44 
Inyangela  L.,  278 
Inyangoma   I.,   30,   166, 

195,  199,  202,  238,  435 
Inyanoro  Hill,  269 
Inyapelle,  226 
Inyarrime,  74,  102,  142, 

193,  241,  246,  348,  397, 

399,  400,  438,  440 
Inyarrime    B.,    26,    193, 

347,  396,  399 
Inyaruka,  433 
Inyasanga,  271 
Inyassunje,  208 
Inyaterese  Mts.,  45 
Inyati,  405,  433 
Inyatumbo,  348 
Inyondwe,  271 
Inyuze  :  see  Nheuze 
longe,  435 
Iron,  53,  95, 107,  114,  278, 

279,  296,  297 
Ironwood,  73,  74,  76,  217, 

220 
Irrigation,  188,  194,  196, 

200,  201 
Island-mountains:       6ee, 

Mountains 
Italians,  88,  281 
Itoculo,  440 
I-tugulu  language,  118 
Itule  :  see  Litule 
Ivens,  475 
Ivory,  80,  112,   114,  121, 

300,  306,  314 


Jacca,  455 

.Jackal,  79 

Jambal,  431 

Jameson,  Dr.,  498 

Jangamo,  400,  440 

Jebo  :  see  Jobo 

Jendbai :  see  Jinagai 

Jesuits,  453,  454 

Jinagai,  399 

Jobo,  350 

Johannesburg  :  emigra- 
tion office,  181  ;  rail- 
ways and  transit  trade, 
316,  320,  367,  371,  372, 
373,  374,  376,  379,  391, 
392,  394 

Johnston,  Sir  H.  H.,  485, 
488 

Junod,  Henri,  103 

Justice,  147,  160 
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Cabaue,  348 
Cabompo  E.,  353 
^abroabassa  rapids  :   see 

Quebra  Ba90  rapids 
j;adzi  R.,  46 
iaffraria,  72 
Cafir  corn,  244,  289,  297, 

303 
Cafirs  (people),  101,  292 
fafue  mine,  296 
Cafue  E.,  353,  402,  406 
Cafukwe  E  ,  488 
Cakanga,  271,  275 
Calombo,  339 
fampapa,  434 
Canarins,  460 
J^anerezi  R.,  85 
ianguzi  E.,  45 
ianyemba :  seeAndrade, 

J.  E.  de 
Canyemba,  478 
Canzalo  rapids,  352 
iapoche  E.,  114 
fapok,  234 
iapranzine,  448 
Karachi :   coal  from  Lou- 

renzo  Marques,  286 
Cariba  Gorge,  352,  406 
iarroo  system,  lower,  55, 

57  ;  upper,  58 
larungo,  208 
iarwua  rapids,  352 
?;atanga,    171,    180,   266, 

296,  406,  407 
Katanga  Co.,  356 
iatima  rapids,  501 
^atoka,  434 
iatunga,  355,  490 
Sawinda  falls,  45 
Cebra  bassa  rapids  :    see 

Quebra  Ba90  rapids 
ieramimbi  I.,  282 
ierimbals.,  23,  282,  445, 

447,  459,  461 
ieronyumbi  I.,  282 
£hami,  453 
Ci-kwala-kwala,  96 
alalia  I.,  282 
liliman :  see  Quelimane 
Dlindine,  287 
Cilwa  (Angoche  I.),  339 
?;ilwa   (G.  E.   A.),    442- 

444,  448,  459,  465 
iilwa,  L. :  see  Shirwa,  L. 
Ci-maravi  language,  126 
fing-fish,  281 
i-i-Nyanja  language,  115, 

124 
Cionga,  480,  503,  526 


Ki-Peta  language,  115        , 
Kipingi  E.,  16 
Kirk  Mis.,  46 
Kisanga,  170,  436,  440 
Kisanga  Head,  436 
Kisanga  Hills,  50 
Ki-Senga    language,     91, 

113,  126 
Ki-Shona  language,  118 
Kisungule     rapids :     see 

Bandara  rapids 
Kitangonia  I.,  341 
Kite,  84 

Kiteraju :  see  Quitarajo 
Kiteve,  446 
Kivindi  E.,  16 
Kivolani  B. :  see  Port  Mo- 

kambo 
Knob-noses,  103,  105 
Koama  R. :  see  Zambezi  R. 
Kobwe,  131 
Kobwe  R.,  51 
Komati  district,  254 
Komati  Estates,  Ltd.,  199 
Komatipoort,  14, 189, 370, 

372,  386 
Komati  R  .   agriculture, 

191,  199;    communica- 
tions,   390,    396,    430; 

drainage  area,  24,  25  ; 

floods,    189 ;     frontier, 

14  ;    navigation,    346  ; 

physical  features,   21  ; 

water-power,  192 
Kombezi,  272 
Konde  R.,  85 
Kongoni  R,  :  see  Inyami- 

sengo  E. 
Kondza,  108 
Kota-Kota,  486 
Kruger,    President,    364, 

366,  367 
Kuamba  :  see  Kwamba 
Kudu,  82 
Kwakwa  R.,  31,  253,  357, 

423 
Kwamacha,  434 
Kwamba,  170,  304,  510 
Kwirasya,  485 


Labour,  171 

Labour  regulations,  184 
Lacerda,  Dr.,  475 
Laeerdonia,  433 
Lago  (Concelho),  170 
Lagoa  Pati,  430 
Lakes    Co.  ;    see   African 
Lakes  Corporation 


Lamu,  442,  443 

Landin  (people),  101,113, 
115,  116,  117,  146 

Language,  90 

Languene,  347,  398 

Lao,  106 

Lardi  R.,  360 

Lead,  289 

Leak  rapids,  30 

Lebombo  Mts.,  14,  25,  38, 
55,  56,  73,  104,  200, 
251,  254,  277,  429,  473 

Leixoes,  320 

Lemur,  80 

Leopard,  78,  122,  127 

Lichenga,  52 

Licillo,  432 

Licungo  :  see  Likungo 

Lidede,  L.,  35 

Ligonya,  440 

Ligonya  E.,  32,  36,  338 

Likoma,  60,  61,  69,  131 

Likungo  prazo,  166 

Likungo  E.,  32,  36,  217, 
359 

Lilinga,  66 

Lilolega,  66 

Limbe,  419 

Limpopo  E. :  agriculture, 
199,  244  ;  communica- 
tions, 396,  398,  431, 
432  ;  drainage  area,  24, 
25,  35,  36;  floods,  37, 
189  ;  forests,  218,  219  ; 
frontiers,  15,  17,  499  ; 
minerals,  388 ;  naviga- 
tion, 331,  345,  347 ; 
physical  features,  19, 
38,  53,  56,  187  ;  popu- 
lation, 96,  102,  103, 
104  ;  vegetation.  73 

Linde  E.,  208,  358 

Lindi,  60,  61,  64,  69,  70, 
71,  118 

Lion,  78,  81 

Lipuchi,  416,  425,  436 

Lisbon,  303-305,  311,  320 

Litule,  59,  279 

Liupo,  440 

Liverpool :  shipping,  321 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  267, 
274,  466,  475,  531 

Livingstone  Gorge :  see 
Kariba  Gorge 

Livingstonia  Mission,  481 

Liwonde,  355,  356 

Llamby,  497 

Loanda,  320 

Loangwa  E.  .  see  Luan- 
gwa  E. 

Loans,  523 
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Lobengula,  483,  490 

Lobito  Bay,  407 

Lobo,  Jose  de  Araujo,  507 

Lohola,  109 

Locust,  85,  95,  188,  194, 
199 

Lombe,  339 

Lomwe  (people),  95,  96, 
119 

London  and  Paris  Exploi- 
tation Co.,  403 

Loquat,  75 

Lourenzo  Marques  :  ad- 
ministration, 139,  140, 
143,  144,  146,  148 ;  as 
capital,  18,  517;  cli- 
mate, 60,  64,  65,  66,  69, 
70,  71  ;  consuls,  153, 
154 ;  currency,  152 ; 
education,  132 ;  emi- 
gration, 176,  181,  183  ; 
fisheries,  280,  281  ; 
health,  134  ;  history, 
468,  474 ;  population, 
86,  88,  90,  102;  port, 
21,330;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 437,  438,  440; 
railways,  363  seq.,  374, 
375,  376,  378,  379,  380- 
385,  390,  392,  394,  396, 
398,  400,  402 ;  roads, 
429,430;  shipping,  317, 
318,  319,  320,  321,  322, 
323,  324,  329,  331,  332 ; 
trade,  205,  210,  215, 
232,  246,  247,  249,  283- 
285,  289-294,  307,  312, 
313,  368,  382,  383,  391 : 
see  also  Delagoa  Bay 

Lourenzo  Marques  Dis- 
trict :  administration, 
135,  142,  144,  516; 
agriculture,  189,  211, 
214,  224,  230,  236,  244, 
248,  250,254;  area,  17; 
customs,  309;  frontiers, 
18,  38;  geology,  53; 
history,  504 ;  language, 
91  ;  live  stock,  255 ; 
minerals,  277  ;  mis- 
sions, 130 ;  physical 
features,  36 ;  popula- 
tion, 86-88, '99;  postal 
arrangements,  437 ; 
railways,  400 ;  roads, 
426,  428,  429;  vegeta- 
tion, 72 
Lourenzo  Marques  Mil- 
ling Co.,  345 
Lowlands,  39,  40,  52-54, 
02,  73,  500 


Luabo,  Companhia  do, 
162,  163,  166,  196,  208, 
216,  226,  234,  302 

Luabo  I..  83 

Luabo  prazo,  166,  201, 
208 

Lualua  E.,  30,  216 

Luambala,  424,  436 

Luambala  R.,  51,  77,  424, 
448 

Luangwa  R.  (Nyasa),  51 

Luangwa  R.  (Tete),  15, 
29,  353,  485,  488,  502, 
507 

Luanze,  447,  448,  452 

Luasi  Hills,  33,  50 

Luatize  R.,  51 

Lucerne,  192 

Luohenya,  415 

Luchenya  R.,  419 

Luchlmwa  R.,  51,  425 

Luchulingo  R.,  34,  51 

Luena  R.,  353 

Luenya  E. :  see  Ruenya  R. 

Lugard,  Capt.,  482 

Luia  E.  :  see  Ruia  R. 

Lujella,  167,  508 

LujellaR.,  31 

Lujenda  R.  .  agriculture, 
197,  240  ;  communica- 
tions, 424,  425,  436; 
drainage  area,  36 ; 
minerals,  279 ;  phy- 
sical features,  33,  34, 
50-52,  59;  population, 
124,  126 

Lukushwa  E. :  see  Lu- 
kuzi 

Lukuzi  E.,  485 

Lull  R. :  see  Lurio  E. 

Lumbo,  339,  423,  424 

Lunde  E.,  15,  39,  349, 
493 

Lungwebungu  E.,  353 

Lunzu  district,  416 

Luo  R.,  32 

Lupata  Gorge,  28,  40,  46, 
55,  217,  351 

Lurio,  342,  440 

Lurio  (Concelho),  170 

Lurio  Bay,  23 

Lurio  R.,  18,  32,  33,  36, 
49,  50,  168,  197,  240, 
342,  360,  424 

Lusite  R.  :  see  Luzite  R. 

Luwia  R.,  46,  268,  270 

Luzite   R.,   40,    43,    260, 

264 
Luziwa,  455 
Lynx,  79 
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Maali  R.,  359 

Mabanana,  432 

Mabate,  226 

Mabati  Mts.,  264 

Mabela  R.,  359 

Mabila  (people),  104 :  see 
also  Mavia 

Ma-Buingella,  102 

Macanda,  480 

Macanhe,  430 

Macare,  276 

Macassane,  345,  431 

Ma9assa  prazo,  269 

Macequece  :  see  Masikesi 

Machatuene,  430 

Machava,  370,  395,  440 

Machemba,  436 

Machenga  (people),  96, 
103 

Machila,  427,  428 

Machinga,  268,  428,  478 

Machinga  mine,  270 

Machininga  (people),  124 

Machinjiri  (people) :  see 
Mazinjiri 

Maehoboli,  432 

Maehohomo,  430 

Macia,  432,  440 

MacMahon's  arbitration, 
473 

MacMurdo,  Col.,  365,  366 

Macontene,  505 

Maoufi :  see  Mkufi 

Macuse  prazo,  166 

Madagascar,  322,  439, 442, 
461 

Madal,  Companhia  do, 
302,  337  ;  see  also  So- 
ciety du  Madal 

Madal  prazo,  167,  208 

Madanda,  220,  225 

Madeira :  sugar,  203 

Madonga,  400 

Mafundi,  506 

Mafureira,  74,  211,  212, 
214,  252,  294 

Mafusi  R.,  264 

Magaia,  430 

Maganja,  L.,  359 

Maganja  E.,  36 

Maganja  da  Costa :  ad- 
ministration, 142;  agri- 
culture, 199,  207,  210, 
213,  237,  240,  244; 
communications,  338, 
359,  421  ;  physical  fea- 
tures, 22,  32,  47  ;  rub- 
ber, 224,  227 ;  timber, 
217-219,250; trade,  283 
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[aganja-d'alem-Chire 
prazo,  166,  197,  234 

[aganja  -  d'aquem  -  Chire 
prazo,  167,  202 

[agelhaes,  De,  Governor- 
General,  515 

[aggie's  Luck  mine,  269 

[agnetite,  272 

lagude,    U2,    189,    430, 
432,  438,  440 

[agundo,  219 

lagwangwara     (people), 
91,  127,  128 

lahamba,  347 

lahambacheca,  430 

labanga,  430 

lahau,  481 

lahindo  prazo,  167,  208, 
358 

lahogany,  76,  77 

lahommedaniam  :    see 
Mohammedanism 

laiaia  :  see  Port  Nakala 

laize,  94,   95,   107,   114, 

119,  122,  126,  190-195, 
206,  242-244,  287,  289, 
290,  292,  294,  296-298, 
301,  303,  310,  312 

lajapa  B. :  see  Mayapa  B. 
lajunga,  439 
lajuni  E.,  34 
lakalanga  tribe,  445 
lakaloe,  282 
lakanga,  142,  230,  508 
ilakanga  (people),  115 
ilakanga  prazo,  273 
iakanjila,  482,  485,  487 
Jiakaranga  tribe  :  see  Ma- 

kalanga 
dakivale,  208,  338,   859, 

420,  435 
(lakololo,  481,  488,  490 
Hakonde  (people),  91,  96, 

120,  121,  511 
dakonde  plateau,  34 
tiakoni  :  see  Maungo  dis- 
trict 

tfakopira,  227 
Hakovane,  226 
(takuta  Mts.,  264 
Vlakuzi  prazo  :  see  Maeuse 

prazo. 
Hakuzi  E.,  345,  358,  420, 

421 
aakwa   (people),  89,  93, 

97,  104,  112,  117,  118, 

120,  121,  126,  460,  461, 

509-511 
ilakwa  language,  91,  117 
dialachite,  264 
Ualalakka  (people),  110 


Malaria,  133,  134 

Malema  E.,  49,  424 

Malengane,  430 

Malindi,  441,  442,  444 

Mallana,  895 

Malosa  E.,  16 

Maluleke  (people),  104 

Maluti,  480 

Mambe  Bay,  23 

Mambone,  209,  238,  332, 
349 

Mamejanga,  480 

Mamoya,  356 

Mananga,  38 

Mananise,  209 

Manda,  455 

Mandea,  219 

Mandigos,  161,  193,  404, 
405,  427,  433,  440 

Mandimba  Hills,  279 

Mandimba  E.,  51 

Manetzi,  277,  387,  431, 
482 

Manganya  Hills,  254 

Mangarrere,  226 

Mangessa,  431 

Mango,  126,  248,  253 

Mangoche,  Mt.,  51 

Mangrove,  73,  215,  220, 
298,  302,  303,  313 

Manhangaue,  431 

Manhi9a,  142,  189,  191, 
397,  398,  429-431,  440 

Manhoea,  431 

Manica :  administration, 
161  ;  agriculture,  198, 
195,  242,  248;  com- 
munications, 402,  409 ; 
frontier,  15  (see  also 
under  history)  ;  history, 
445,  446,  448,  450,  478, 
483,  494.  495,  498-500, 
504,  506  ;  labour,  186  ; 
minerals,  259,  260,  262, 
266,  267;  population, 
110  ;  rivers,  349  ;  rub- 
ber, 225  ;  trade,  237  ; 
vegetation,  77  ;  see  also 
Mozambique  Co.'s  Ter- 
ritory 

Manikusa,  99,  463,  498 

Manioc  :  see  Cassava 
Manjacaze,  142,  397-399, 
431,  432,  440,  498,  505 
Manjobo's  kraal,  347 

Manuza,  448 
Manyangana,  431 
Manza,  432 

Manzamchopes,  430 
Manze  lagoon,  30 
Mapera  :  see  Kafir  corn 


Mapodze  (people),  117 

Mapulanqueue,  431 

Mapunga,  226 

Mapusi,  225 

Maputo,  142,  176,  431, 
432,  470 

Maputo  E.,  14,  20,  25, 
189,  227,  345,  469,  494 

Maquival  :  see  Makivale 

Marabou,  84 

Marabue  prazo,  271 

Marangwe  Mts.,  46 

Marave  (chief),  509 

Maravi  (people),  114 

Maravia,  45,  46,  56,  142 

Maresane ;  see  Bocage 
Harbour 

Maria  E. .  see  Inyam- 
yona  E. 

Marigi,  227 

Maringa,  225 

Maringue  :  see  Porte  Gor- 
jao 

Maritime  Department, 
139 

Maroda,  859 

Maromeu,  199,  201,  433 

Maronga,  226 

Marrabalo  plain,  31 

Marraeuene,  142, 189,  398, 
429,  430,  432,  505 

Marral  prazo,  167,  201, 
208,  216,  337 

Marronieu  :  see  Maromeu 

Marromeu  Co.,  167,  205 

Marrongane,  208 

Marseilles,  209,  211 

Marsha,  282 

Martha  :  see  Santa  Caro- 
lina 

Marumba  falls,  34 

Masangano,  462 

Masapa,  447,  448,  452 

Mashinga,  267 

Mashona  (people),  117, 
267,  483 

Mashonaland,  99,  409, 
468,  483,  486,  492,  499 

Masikesi :  administra- 
tion, 160,  161 ;  climate, 
67 ;  communications, 
44,  402,  404,  405,  428, 
433-435  ;  frontier,  15 
(see  also  under  history)  ; 
history,  451.  495-497, 
500-502, 504 ;  minerals, 
259,  268;  postal  ar- 
rangements, 438,  440 

Masikesi  E.,  56 

Masinjire  prazo,  166,  197, 
216,  234,  481 
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Massagano,  111 
Massangena,  161,  432,  433 
Massanzane,  230 
Massawa,  478 
Massinga,  142,  241,  440 
Massitonto,  431 
Matabele    (people),     99, 

463,  483 
Matabeleland,  453 
Matadane,  199,  202,  227, 

229 
Mataka,  124,  488,  526 
Matakenya  :    see  Lobo,  J. 

de  A. 
Matambwe  (people),  121 
Matemwe,  268 
Matibane,  440 
Matolla,     129,    234,    370, 

440 
Matolla  (people),  471 
Matolla  R.,  21,   25,   345, 

346,  395 
Matuganhana,  430 
Mauheva,  464 
Mauugo  district,  453 
Mauritius,  321,  322 
Mavala,  436 
Mavia  (people),  94,  120 
Mavia  plateau,  34,  50,  54, 

58,  76 
Maviti  (people),  101,  122, 

123,  128 
Mavuradonna  Mts.,  55 
Mavuzi  R.,  271 
Mawa  (people),  120 
Mawia  (people) :  seeMavia 
Maxixe,    142,    213,    246, 

440 
Mayapa  Bay,  23,  344 
Mazamba,  433 
Mazaniga  (people),  124 
Mazi  (people) :  see  Maviti 
Mazibila,  431,  432 
Mazimba,  444 
Mazimba  (people),  447 
Mazimbwa,  170,  344,  436, 

440 
Mazimbwa  Bay,  23,  344 
Mazinjiri  (people),  117 
Maziwa,  526 

Maziwa  R. :  see  Majuni  R. 
Mazoe,  434 
Mazoe  district,  266 
Mazoe  R.,  15,  45,  46, 267- 

269,  271,  493,  500 
Mazuazi :  see  Msuasi 
Mbalama-wa-Mtengo,  273 
Mballa,  64 
Mbewe,  490 
Mbiko,  227 
Mchesa's,  488 


Mchope,    227,    235,    236, 

431,  432 
Mchope     (people):     see 

Chope 
Mconta,  440 
Mealies,  193,  251 
Mebase :  see  Moebasi 
Mechanga.  209 
Medo,  119,  170,  240,  424, 

511 
Medungazi :   see  Gungun- 

yana 
Melela  E.,  338 
Melsetter,  264,  433 
Melsetter  Mts.,  26,  42 
Memba,  140, 144,  438,  440 
Memba  Bay,  22,  44,  253, 

341 
Memba    Minerals,    Ltd. , 

278,  527 
Menahira,  226 
Menengane  E.,  344,  480 
Meuini  E.,  44 
Merere  E.,  264 
Messano,  432 
Messina,  386-388,  893 
Messina  (Transvaal)   De- 
velopment Co.,  286 
Meza,  436 
Meza,  Mt.,  54 
Mezanangwa  E.,  351 
Mflti,  94 
Mfufi  E.,  360 
Mica,  272,  273,  301 
Micaune,  358,  440 
Milaia  palm,  107 
Milambe  E.,  29 
miando,  97,  119 
Milange,  440 :  see  also  Fort 

Mlanje 
Military  Department,  139 
Military  organization,  1 46 
Milk,  190,  191 
Millet,  94,   95,   107,   111, 

114,  119,  122, 127,  192- 

194,  242,  243 
Milner,  Lord,  374,  376 
Mindongwe  (people),  101, 

102 
Minerals,  259 
Misale,  268,  270,  434 
Missions,   129,    453,  476, 

481,  486,  487 
Missongvve,  506 
Mkanje  Hills,  50 
Mkanya  R.,  46 
Mkoju :  see  Mukoyo 
Mkufi,  170,  342,  440 
Mkufi  R.,  342 
Mkukutuku  Hills,  50 
Mkula,  436 


Mkula  Hills,  52 
Mkumvura  E.,  15,  46, 55 
Mlanje  Mts.,  31,  47 
Mlauri,  481,  489 
Mlavi  R.,  270 
Mluli  Mts.,  49 
Mluli  R.,  33,  360 
Mluluka  :  see  Luarabala 
Moamba,    199,   371,  397 

399,  429,  431,  440 
Moatizi,  276 
Moatizi  R.,  274 
Mo9ambique :  see  Mozam- 
bique 
Mocaranga  (people),  110 
Mocimboa :  see  Mazimbwa 
Mocimboa    de    Eovuma, 

436 
Mocodoene,  142,  440 
Mocubela,  440 
Modus  Vivendi,  1890, 495, 

497 
Moebasi,  338 
Mogdishu,  441,  442 
Moginkwal,  227,  440 
Mohammedanism,89,118, 

125,  444,  446,  448,  453, 

455,  509 
Mokambo  Bay,  340 
Mokuba,  421 
Molele  rapids,  352 
Molelelo  :  see  Mololela 
Mo-lojos  (people),  104 
Mololela  mine,  270 
Moma,  465 
Mombasa,  442,  444,  455, 

456 
Monapo  E.,  424 
MonSy  orders,  438 
Mongoose,  79 
Monhe,  89,  111,  228 
Mouiga  E. :  see  Tijungo  K. 
Monkeys,  79 
Monomotapa,     110,    116, 

445,  447,  448,  450,  453 
Monsoons,  62 
Monte  de  Ouro,  431 
Monteiro,  475 
Montepuesi,  436 :  see  also 

Mtepwezi 
Mopeia,   60,   64,   69,   71, 

167,  180,  199,  201,  202, 

254 
Moribane,  160,  226,  252, 

260 
Morinde  prazo,  271 
Mormugao,  312 
Morrumbene,  349,  440 
Morumbala  marshes,  30 
Morumbala  Mt.,  47,  242, 

450 
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Morungwezi,  433 

Morung^vezi  K.,  39 

Moselekatse,  463 

Mosquito,  41,  85,  133 

Mossurise  :  administra- 
tion, 160,  161  ;  agri- 
culture, 195,  238  ;  ani- 
mals, 79 ;  food-supply 
252 ;  history,  463,  464 
minerals,  260,  264 
missions,  130;  physical 
features,  39 ;  rubber, 
225,  231;  timber,  220 

Mosuril,  144,  227,  435, 440 

Mosuril  Bay,  22 

Mosuril  R.,  339 

Motoko,  478 

Motor  tr;iffic,  428 

Mountains,  42;  'island- 
mountains  ',  19,  41,  44, 
48,  50,  56 

Mount  Darwin,  434 

Movene,  199,  371,  440 

Moveue  Sugar  Estates,  347 

Moyene,  398,  431 

Mozambique  (uses  of 
name),  18 

Mozambique  (town)  :  ad- 
ministration, 139,  140, 
144,  147,  148;  bank- 
rate,  153;  as  capital, 
517;  climate.  61,  64, 
69-71 ;  consuls,  153  ; 
emigration,  176,  177; 
health,  134 ;  history, 
441,  442,  443,  447,  453- 
455,  460,  461 ;  popula- 
tion, 87;  port,  339; 
postal  arrangements, 
438,  489,  440  ;  ship- 
ping, 167,  322,  327,  329, 
341  ;  trade,  210.  215, 
221,  232,  249,  266,  280, 
282,  302,  307,  311,  312, 
322 

Mozambique  Channel,  24 

Mozambique,  Companhia 
do  Assucar  de,  167,  202 

Mozambique  Co.,  154 ;  ad- 
ministration, 135,  145, 
159,  518 ;  agriculture, 
193,  197,  198,  205,  208, 
210,  223,  228,  230,  232, 
233,  234,  238,  239,  242, 
243, 247, 250, 253;  Beira 
(works),  334 ;  charter, 
154;  customs,  309;  edu- 
cation, 132  ;  history, 
154,  495,  503;  labour, 
179,  183,  184,  201;  live 
stock,  256,  257 ;  powers, 


155;  railways, 402, 405, 
412,  413;  roads,  432; 
trade,  221,  283,  295, 
299,  300,  301,  307 

Mozambique  Company's 
Territory  :  area,  17  : 
communications,  402, 
405,  412,  413,  427,  432; 
frontiers,  155  ;  geology, 
53,  56,  57,  59 ;  history, 
506;  minerals, 259,263; 
physical  features,  39  ; 
population,  86 ;  postal 
arrangements,  437 ; 
vegetation,  7.5,  76,  77, 
218-220,  225:  see  alsi 
Mozambique  Company 

Mozambique  District :  ad- 
ministration, 135,  144, 
145  ;  agriculture,  197, 
213,  224,  240,  244 ;  area, 
17,  18 ;  communica- 
tions, 360,  428,  429, 
435  ;  customs,  309 ; 
emigration,  176  ;  geo- 
logy, 54,  55  ;  history, 
504,  509;  live  stock, 
2o5;miuerals,  278,  527; 
physical  features,  32, 
36,  47,  48  ;  population, 
86 ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 437  seq  ;  vege- 
tation, 76 

Mozambique  Harbour,  22, 
339 

Mozambique  I.,  54,  339 

Mozambique  -  Macequece, 
Ltd.,  261 

Mozambique  Mines,  Ltd., 
261 

Mozambique  Trading  and 
Plantation  Co.,  221 

Mozambique  -Transvaal 
Convention,  204 

Mozungos,  507 

Mpama,  102 

Mpesene,  268 

Mpobobo,  431 

Mponda  (chief \  487 

Mpondera,  488 

Mpone,  227 

Mpseni  (chief'i,  488 

Mripa  Mts.,  49 

Msalu,  436 

MsaluB.,  33,  50,51,  247, 
279 

Msangczi  E. :  sea  Umscn- 
gedzi  B. 

Msenga  Hills,  51 

Msinje  K.,  16,  34,  51,  52, 
480 

M    111 


Msuasi,  432 
Mswadzi  R  ,  419 
Mtama,  122 
Mtambwe  R.,  121 
Mtarika,   124,    170,    424, 

425,  436,  511 
Mtavara  (people)  :  see  Ta- 

vala 
Mtemblami,  273 
Mtengula,  170,  247,  304, 

436 
Mtepwezi,  170,  436 
Mtepwezi  Bay,  23,  343 
Mtepwezi  R  ,  33 
Mtonya,  425,  436 
Mtonya,  Mt.,  52 
Mtumbwi  R.,  121 
Mtungwe,  Mt.,  50 
Muanange  R. ,  358 
Muchena,  428 
Mucojo  :  see  Mukoyo 
Mucoque,  161 
Mucufi :  see  Mkiifi 
Muda,  193,  405 
Mudoza,  430 
Mugovi  prazo,  201 
Muguene,  395 
Mujau  (people),  102 
Mujojos,  89 
Mukhumbi,  109 
Mukoyo,  170,  436,  440 
Mules,  256-258,  427 
Mululela  mine  :  see  Molo- 

lela  mine 
Mumbo  (people),  447 
Mungari,  434,  440 
Munhoe  (people),  116 
Munjoro,  100,  106 
Munyane,  102 
Munyembwe,  220 
Munyinga  valley,  201 
Mupa,  434 
Mupassa,  489 
Murchison  falls,  410 
Murpngoia,  270 
Murriua,  440 
Murrumbene,  142 
Murrupula,  440 
Murumbwa  Hills,  28 
Musanangwe  R.  .  see  Me- 

zanangwa  R. 
Musapa  E.,  Great,  43 
Muscat,  444,  455 
Muselo  E.,  29 
Massoco  :  see  Poll-tax 
Mutaio,  435 
Mutamba,  200,  234,  399, 

400,  440 
Mutamba  R ,  348 
Mutamba  Sugar  Estates, 

Ltd.,  200 
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Mutanda,  225  i 

Mutani,  225  | 

Mutai-ai-a,  142,  210,  230,  i 

231,  351,  351,  435,  440   | 
Mutira,  422  ; 

Mutu  Canal,  337,  357 
Mutu  R.,  31,  357 
Muzila :  see  Umzila 
Muzimba  (people),  115 
Muzongos,  460 
Muzuzuro  (people),  117 
MvvabalaR.:  seeMabelaE. 
Mwalia,  240,  436 
MwambiB.:  seePembaB, 
Mwanga,  227. 
Mwangoni    (people)  :    see 

Maviti 
Mioavi,  97,  120 
Mwerabo,  436.  510,  512 
Mwendi  R.,  269 
Mwera^  66 
Mweru,  L  ,  355 
Mwira  R.,  247,  506 
Mwiriti,  436 
Mwite  R„  360 


N 

Naburi,  338 

Namabaoha,  140, 142, 251,' 
429,  430,  440 

Namalundo,  275 

Namarraes  (people),  509 

Namarranka,  L.,  37 

Nameduro  prazo,  166 

Namerrumo,  208 

Namezeze,  440 

Nampatiwa  Mts.,  49 

Narapula,  424,  435,  440 

Namull,  435,  508 

NamiiliMts.,19,31,49,  67 

Namwero  Hills,  50 

Nangadi,  436 

Nangadi,  L.,  35 

Natal  :  Delagoa  drainage 
area,  25  ;  fishes,  281 ; 
frontier,  14,  475 ;  la- 
bour, 173  ;  population, 
87 ;  postal  arrange- 
inonts,  437 ;  railways, 
373 ;  sugar,  202 ;  trade, 
190,  312  (see  also  Dur- 
ban) ;  vegetation,  72 

Natal  Direct  Lino  (steam- 
ers), 321 

Natana  Harbour  ;  see  Sin- 
yiidi 

Nationiil  Bank  of  S. 
Africa,  198 

Native    Affairs    Depart- 


ment and  Emigration, 
140 

Native  Labour  Dept.,  186 

Navigation,  inland,  522  : 
see  also  under  names  of 
rivers 

Naya,  Pedro  da,  442 

Ndande  (people),  116 

Ndongwe  (people) :  see 
Mindongwe 

Netherlands  Railways 
Co.,  316 

Netumbe,  435 

Neves  Ferreira,  161,  193. 
226,  238 

New  York  :  shipping, 
320-322 

New  Zealand  ;  coal  from 
Lourenzo  Marques,  287 

Ngara,  273 

Ngoma  R.,  275 

Nhaconduia,  435 

Nhacoongo,  400 

Nhamacurra:  see  Inyama- 
kurra 

Nhamacurra,  Compagnie 
d'Exploitation  Sucrifere 
de,  202 

Nheuze,  226 

Njila,  Mt.,  52 

Nkhulu,  107 

Nkombedzi,  275 

Nolifiduane,  431 

North  American  and 
African  Cold  Storage 
Co.,  346 

North  Point,  23 

Nourse,  Commodore,  471 

Nova  Pontesvila,  238 

Nova  Luzitania,  161,  483 

Novilembo,  208 

Ntia,  440 

Nutmeg,  249 

Nwalangu  (people),  104 

Nwamba  (people),  104 

Nwazati  (people),  104 

Nyakapanda  plain.  283 

Nyande;  see  Cruz,  Joa- 
quim  da 

Nyanja  language,  90,  126 

Nyasa  (people),  52,  91, 
93,  95,  115,  124,  126, 
481 

Nyasa,  L. :  climate,  30, 
66;  coast  district,  35, 
52,  253 ;  communica- 
tions, 415,  416,  423, 
424,  436,  465,  481  ;  ex- 
ploration, 448,  475 ; 
frontiers,  16,  18,  486, 
492;      missions,     131, 


481  ;  navigation,  35o, 
356 ;  population  of 
coast  district,  115,  126, 
127  ;  rift  valley,  20,  40- 

Nyasaland,  Portuguese : 
see  Nyassa  Company's 
Territory 

Nyasaland  Protectorate : 
agriculture,  242,  247; 
climate,  60;  communi- 
cations, 30,  354-356, 
412-414,  416,  417,  422, 
525 ;  frontiers,  14-16, 
502  ;  history,  480,  481, 
484  ;  labour,  171,  180, 
419;  minerals,  273, 
274;  trade,  230,  296, 
300,  301,  306 

Nyasa  Mts.,  51,  58,  59, 
67,  197 

Nyassa  Company :  ad- 
ministration, IS,  169; 
agriculture,  188,  197, 
239,  241,  242,  244,  247 ; 
charter  and  powers, 
167  seg.  ;  communica- 
tions, 360,  416,  424, 
426-429,  436 ;  customs, 
309;  education,  132; 
finance,  169 ;  history, 
167,  503,  510  ;  labour, 
176,177,  180,  428;  live 
stock,  257 ;  minerals, 
278;  ports,  328,  342; 
rubber,  227  ;  trade,  23, 
283,  300,  301,  304,  342, 
343 

Nyassa  Company's  Terri- 
tory :  animals,  78;  area, 
17  ;  climate,  67  ;  geo- 
logy, 54,  57  ;  history, 
504,  510  ;  physical  fea- 
tures, 33,  36,  48,  49; 
population,  86 ;  postal 
arrangements,  437 :  see 
also  Nyassa  Company 

Nyassa  Consolidated  Co., 
171,  180,  527 


0 

Oats,  192 

Obrist  &  Co.,  269,  270 

Oceana  Consolidated  Co., 

238,  356 
Odzi  E.,  27,  42,  43 
Oil-palm,  209 
Oils,  191,  206 
Oil-seeds,    119,    209-215, 

294,  295,  298,  301,  313 
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Oisulo  Mts. :    see  Wizulii 

Mts. 
Oja,  443 

"OlifantsR.,14,  26,  37,  482 
Olinda,  440 
Olive,  73 
Olombe,  432 
Oman,  455,  45G 
Oporto  :  trade,  311 
Orange,  248 
Orange    Free  State,   372, 

373,  374,  375,  437 
Ormuz,  444,  454 
Oro  Peak,  20 
Oro  Point,  13,  14,  20 
Ostrich,  78,  193 
Otitane,  435 
Otondo,  455 
Oudtshoorn,  192 
Owen,  Capt.  \V.  F.,  469 
Owl,  84 
Oxen,  426,  427 


Pafuri,  431 
Pafuri  R.,  14 
Pa'hoia  :  see  Hut-tax 
Palma,    60,   61,   69,    170, 

344,  436,  440 
Palmella,  Marquis  de,  472 
Palms,  221 
Palulle,  428,  432 
Pamba,  268 
Panda,  142 

Pandamakwa,  271,  272 
Panga,  Mt.,  44 
Pangolin,  88 
Panyame  R.,  46 
Panza,  102 
Panzo,  271 

Parapato :  see  Angoche 
Parrot,  84 
Patcheque,  430 
Patta,  442,  444,  455,  456 
Pau-ferro  :  see  Ironwood 
Pearl-fisheries,   157,  168, 

282 
Peas,  126,  190 
Pegado,  Vicente,  446 
Pelele,  118,  120-122,   125, 

127 
Pelican,  84 
Pemba,  170,  442,  455 
Pemba  Bay,  22,   23,   48, 

342 
Penhalonga,  433 
Pepino,  208 
Pepper,  190,  314 
Pereira,     Gon9alo     Cae- 

tana,  267 


Pereiras,  508 

Persians,  442 

Pessene,  370,  430,  440 

Peters,  Dr.,  483 

Peters  falls  :  see  Marum- 
ba  falls 

Petre,  G.,  483,  484 

Petroleum,  272,  278 

Pharol,  431 

Pig,  81,  100,  107,  113, 
257,  258 

Pimbo  ("people),  114 

Pinda.  30,  435 

Pineapple,  248,  252 

Pinto,  Serpa,  485,  488 

Piracy,  461,  467 

Plateaux,  18-20,  25,  38, 
41,  45,  48,  49,  53,  56, 
500 

Pneumonia,  183,  134 

Podo,  Mt.,  54 

Poelela,  L.,  193,  348 

Polana,  283 

Polana  Channel,  .330 

Political  divisions,  17 

Poll-tax,  144,  184,  185 

Polyandry,  94 

Polygamy,  93,  108 

Pomba  B. :  see  Pemba  B. 

Pomie,  122 

Pongola,  431 

Pongola  R.,  14,  494 

Pongola  Rubber  Est.ates. 
228 

Ponta  Chiveve,  333 

Ponta  Zavora,  440 

Ponte  do  Pungue,  440 

Population,  86seq.,  183 

Porcupine,  83 

Port  Amelia :  adminis- 
tration, 170;  British 
consular  agent,  153  ; 
communications,  416, 
424,  425,  436  ;  health, 
134 ;  history,  510 ;  port, 
23,  342 ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 438-440  ;  ship- 
ping, 322,  328,  329; 
trade,  221,  232,  304 

Port  and  Railway  De- 
partment, 140 

Port  Elizabeth,  316,  318, 
371,  372,  374,  375,  379- 
383,  392 

Porters,  427 

Port  Henrique,  346,  395, 
431 

Port  Herald,  30,  414-418, 
422 

Port  MatoUa,  345 

Port  Melville,  345 


Port  Mluli,  344 

Port  Mokambo,  22,  340 

Port  Nakala,  341 

Porto  Arimba,  23,  343 

Porto  Bello,  64,  338 

Porto  Duarte  Pedrosn, 
341 

Porto,  Silva,  475 

Ports,  316,  317,  323-344 

Portugal :  shipping,  323- 
328 ;  trade  with  P.  E. 
A.,  293,  298,  300,  305, 
306,  309-314 

Portuguese,  88 ;  relations 
with  natives,  112,  115, 
12S 

Portuguese  language, 
113,  142 

Portuguese  Nyasaland  : 
see  Nyassa  Company's 
Territory 

Portuguese  West  Africa  : 
see  Angola 

Post  and  Telegraph  De- 
partment, 140 

Post  Office,  437 

Potato,  292,  294 

Pottery,  96,  107,  127 

Poultry,  94,  107,  113, 
120,  248 

Prazos :  administration, 
144,  187,  197  ;  history, 
449,  460,  465,  467,  491, 
493,  499,  504,  506,  507  ; 
see  also  specific  names 

Pretoria,  363,  366-368, 
872,  387,  389 

Primeira  Is.,  22 

Prince  Line  (steamers), 
321 

Provincial  Council,  139, 
467 

Puada  R.,  359 

Public  Health  Depart- 
ment, 140 

Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, 140 

Pumpkin,  95,  127 

Pundanhar,  436 

Pungwe  Bay,  402 

Pungwe  R.,  21,  24,  27, 
36,  40,  44,  53,  7.5,  85, 
103,  154,  156,  194,  199, 
333,  345,  350 


Quaqua  R.  .   see  Kwakwa 

R, 
Quebra  Bajo  rapids,   28, 

45,  412,  484,  484 
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Quebramoiicle,  434 

Quelimane  :  administra- 
tion, 139,  140,  144,148; 
communications.  354, 
357,  358,  416,  421-423, 
435  ;  consuls,  153  ;  emi- 
gration, 176, 177;  lieaUli, 
134  ;  liistory,  446, 
447,  486  ;  population, 
87  ;  port,  30,  167,  337  ; 
postal  arrangements, 
437,  438,  440;  ship- 
ping, 326,  329  ;  trade, 
114,  205,  209,  221,  282, 
241,  249,  266,  280,  301, 
303,  307,  322 

Quelimane  District  :  ad- 
ministration, 135,  142, 
144,  145 ;  agriculture, 
167,  196,  206,  207,  210, 
231,  233,235,  245,  246, 
247,248,249;  area,  17, 
18,  1 63  ;  climate,  32, 
64,  67  ;  communica- 
tions, 338, 399, 420,  428, 
435,  519;  customs,  309; 
geology,  53,  57,  59  ; 
liealth,  134 ;  labour, 
180,183,  184;  missions, 
130  ;  physical  features, 
30,  47,  48;  population, 
86, 117 ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 437-440  ;  vege- 
tation, 76,  217 

Quelimane  do  Sul,  208 

Quelimane  R.,  30,  216. 
887,  345,  356 

Querimba  Is. :  see  Ke- 
rimba  Is. 

QueruabaQa  rapids :  see 
Quebra  Bajo  rapids 

Quisico,  234 

Quisive  I.,  343 

Quissanga  :  see  ICisanga 

Quissico,  440 

Quitamburvizi,  452 

Quitangonha  I. :  see  Ki- 
tangonia  I. 

Qnitarajo,  436,  440 

R 

Rafael,  208 

Raffia  grass,  222 

Railways,  171,  195,  315, 
316,  317,  331,  333,  336, 
337,  338,  339,  342,  345, 
848,  350,  361  seq.,  429  ; 

*  Barberton,  393  ;  I3eira, 
15,44,402-409,410,415, 
433,  493,  501,  503,  518  ; 


Beira  .Junction,  403- 
40.5,  409,  410  ;  Beira- 
Zambezi,412,  413,425; 
Buluwayo-Sal  i  s  bu  ry, 
388;CentralAfricaRly. 
Co.,414,  416,  420;  Cen- 
tral S.  African  RIys., 
374-S76  ;  Cie.  du  Che- 
min  de  Fer  de  Beira  au 
Zambeze,  413 ;  Com- 
petitive Areas,  372, 379, 
407  ;  Delagoa  Bay  and 
E.  African  Rly.  Co., 
365  ;  Gaza,  399  ;  Inya- 
makurrra-Molcuba,  421; 
Kafue  Extension,  406 ; 
Komati  Poort-Messina, 
386;  LebomboRly.  Co., 
3G4;  Lourenzo  Marques- 
Transvaal,  291,  363- 
368,  370,  371,  389,  391- 
393,  476,  492,  516; 
Maehadodorp-Breyten, 
390 ;  Mafeking-Zeerust, 
392,  393 ;  Mashona- 
land  Rly.  Co.,  404,  405, 
410,  411  ;  Modus  Vi- 
vendi of  1901,  375,  386; 
Mozambique  -Nyasa- 
land,  140,  416,  423,  525; 
Natal,  3G8,  369;  Nel- 
spruit-Graskop,  389 ; 
Netherlands  S.  African 
Rly.  Co  ,  .366,  367,  373, 
374 ;  Nyasaland,  353, 
420,  422,  423;  Port 
Amelia-Lake  Nyasa, 
424,  525;  Port  Herald- 
Chindio,  180 ;  Queli- 
mane-Makivale,  358, 
420 ;  Quelimane-Ruo, 
421;  Quelimane-Tete, 
140,  397,  399,  422  ; 
Randtram,  367  ;  Rho- 
desia, 410,  411;  Rho- 
desia-Katanga Junc- 
tion Ely.,  &  Mineral  Co., 
410;  Shire  Highlands 
Rly.,  355,  414-420, 
423;  Soc.Anonymedu 
Cliemin  de  Fer  Beira- 
Zambeze,  418;  Surveys 
in  Zambezi  region,  484; 
Swaziland,  346,  394; 
Syndicat  du  Beira- 
Zambfezc,  413;  Wit- 
bank  Loop  Line,  391 

Rainfall,  42,  64,  66,  69, 
187,  188,  194,  196,  197. 
207,  225,  227,  228 

Rand,  The,  429 


Rangoon  :  shipping,  321 

Rai'aga  R.,  217,  359 

Rariko  R.,  59,  279 

Ras  Lipuu,  16 

Rat,  83,  188 

Ravene,  234,  400 

Reptiles,  83,  84 

Republican  party  in  Por- 
tugal, 497 

Ressano  Garcia,  182,  370, 
371,  396,  440 

Reuben  Point,  439 

Revenue,  151 

Revue,  404,  405 

Revue  R.,  27,  43,  44,  67, 
75,  243,  260,  261,  264 

Reviigo  E.,  46,  239,  268, 
269,  271-273 

Rezende,  Baron  do,  495, 
497 

Rheumatism,  133 

Rliinoceros.  80 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  486,  492, 
494,  498.  499 

Rhodesia :  agriculture, 
.356 ;  communications, 
351-853,  388,  389,  392, 
393,  402,  403,  406,  407, 
410,  411,  413,  415,525;, 
frontiers,  14,  15,  42, 
479,  483  i,eq, ;  history, 
445  {see  also  under  fron- 
tiers) ;  labour,  171,17(1, 
181,182;  minerals,  259, 
268  ;  physical  features, 
25,  26,  39,  42,  43,  45. 
55 ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 437 ;  trade,  188, 
190,  245,  248,  250,  281, 
285,  286,  298,  299 

Rhodesian  Native  La 
hour  Bui-eau,  181 

Ribavsfe  Mts..  49 

Rice,  107,  111,  119,  122, 
127,  190,  192,  194,  196, 
244,  292,  294,  300,  306 

Rikatia,  130,  430 

Rinderpest,  83,  191,  195 

Rio  dos  Bons  Signaes  :  see 
Quelimane  R. 

Rio  MatoUa,  429 

Rivers,  24,  844 

Roads,  426 

Rock-cod,  281,  283 

Roman  Catholics,  90, 130, 
131 

Ronga  (people),  104,  110 

Rovuma  Bay,  iSS 

Rovuma  R.  :  agriculture, 
197.  247;  frontier,  16, 
18,  448,  480,  511,  526; 
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minerals,  279 ;  physi- 
cal geography,  83-36, 
50-52,  57  ;  population, 
96,  121,  123  ;  rubber, 
227;  vegetation,  77 

Rubber,  74, 120, 122,  167, 
168,  193,  196,  206,  217, 
222,  290,  295,  298,  300- 
305.  313.  350 

RuenyaE.',  45.  247.  267- 
269,  434,  447 

Rufiji  R.,  123 

Ruia  E.,  15,  45.  46,  55, 
267 

Ruio  E.  :  see  Luwia  E. 

Eukori  Mts.,  45 

Rumula  Mts.,  49 

Ruo  district,  275 

RcioE.,  16.  47,  165.  419, 
422.  435 

Eapire.  478 

Rusafl,  434 

Euviko,  413 


Sabi  E. ;  agriculture, 
187,  194 ;  communica- 
tions, 432 ;  drainage 
area,  24,  35;  frontier, 
15,  493,  500,  501 ;  min- 
erals, 264;  navigation, 
158,  332,  349 ;  physical 
features,  19,  21,  26,  38, 
39,  42-44,  55  ;  popula- 
tion, 103,  111 
Sabie,  142,  430,  432,  438, 

440 
Sabie-Mabila,  430 
St.  George  I.,  339,  840 
Saltalave,  461 
Salamanga,  345,  431 
Salisbury,  181,   182,  402, 

405,  410,  434 
Salisbury,     Marquis     of, 
485,  491,  494,  497,  499 
Salt,  47,  96,  283,  300,  308 
San  Antonio  E.,  339 
Sangaje,  339,  440 
Sangane,  226 
Sangazive,  226 
Sangone  Bay  :  see  Simuko 
San  Jo.se  de  Boroma,  130 
S.in  Lourenzo  I.,  840 
Santa,  226 

Santa  Carolina,  282,  332 
Santa  Maria,  Gape,  20 
SanThom^,  171,176,  820 
Santiago,  Luiz,  506 
Santiago  I.,  339 
Santos,  Joao  dos,  266,  349 


Sany.ati  R.,  484,  488 

Sao  Sebastian,  Fort,  340, 
443 

Sao  Panlo  do  Me-s^ano, 
430,  431,  440 

Sasavara,  34,  511,  527 

Savings  banks,  438 

Scandinavian  S.  African 
Line  (steamers),  322 

Scottish  Mission,  130 

Secretary  General's  De- 
partment, 139 

Selbornc,  Lord,  377 

Selous,  F.  C,  488 

Selukwe,  296,  453 

Sena ;  administration, 
160,  161  ;  agriculture, 
230,  231,  238,  254  ; 
communications,  414, 
488  ;  liistory,  446-448, 
450,  453,  463,  506 ; 
physical  features,  41  ; 
population,  113  ;  tim- 
ber, 219;  Zambezi  R. 
at,  28 

Sena  Sugar  Factory,  Ltd., 
162,  167,  201,205,  247, 
353 

Songa  (people),  114 

Serval,  98 

Sesame,  212,  214,  215, 
251,  300,  308,  305 

Sete  Paus  I.  :  see  Tree  I. 

Settlement,  individual, 
520 

Shangaji :  see  Sangaje 

Shark,  283 

Sheep,  107,  113,  126,  257, 
258 

Shells,  303,  306 

Sheringoma :  see  Cherin- 
goma 

Shikomo  :  see  Chikomo 

Shimanimani  :     see    Chi- 

manimani 
Sliingwedsi  E.,  14 
Shipping,    315-329,    853, 

375,  881 
Sliire  R.  :  agriculture, 
188,  195,199,284;  com- 
munications, 853,  354, 
416,  421,  435  ;  drainage 
area,  86  ;  frontier,  16  ; 
minerals,  275  ;  naviga- 
tion, 30,  414,  481,  495  ; 
physical  featui-es,  29, 
30,47;  population,  124, 
126  ;  rift  valley,  20,  39, 
40;  timber,  216 
Sliire  Highlands,  57,  67, 
492 


Shirwa,  L.,  16,  18,83,  49, 

126,  423 
Slihvaiiatoaya  :  see  So2:)e 
Siluvu  I-Iiils,  193,  405 
Silver,  265,  266,  279,  448 
Simuko,  341,  440 
.Sinabi :  see  .Tinagai 
Siiibai,  348 
Sinyal,  275,  422 
SinyudI,  341 
Sio,  455 
Sisal,  166,   167,  198,  196, 

283,  358 
Skin  disease,  133 
Skins    and    hides,    290, 

297 
Slave  trade,  451,  459,  460, 

461,  465 
Sleeping  sickness,  8.5,  133 
Small-pox,  133 
S.njthies,  Bishop,  487 
Snakes,  83 
Soap-manufacture,     209, 

211 
Snciedade     Agricola     de 

Qiiissanga,  240 
Society  des  Fondateurs  de 

laCompagnie  GenSrale 

du  Zambeze,  265 
Societe  d'i)tudesd'Entre- 

prises     Cotonieres    au 

Zambeze,  238 
Societe    du    Madal,    167, 

196,  208,  217 
Society  Generale  du  Zam- 

bfeze,  478 
Sofala:     administration, 

160,   161  ;    agriculture, 

194,  237  ;  coast,  21,  35  ; 

communications,    433  ; 

liistory,   442,    44.5-447, 

463,  .504  ;  lowland,  39 ; 

pearls,  282  ;    port,  882, 

333,  350  ;   rubber,  220  ; 

trade,  266 
Solla,  Lieut.,  488 
Sope,  198 
Sorghum,  94,  95,107,111, 

114,   122,  127  :    see  also 

Millet 
Sjrorojo,  226 
Sotshangana  :    see   Mani- 

kusa 
South     African     Copper 

Trust,  263 
South    African    Customs 

Union,  285,   288,   313, 

524 
South      African      Postal 

Union,  437 
South  African  Shipping 
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Freights      Conference, 

320 
Southampton  :  shipping, 

322 
South-west  Africa  :  com- 
munications, 407 
Several,  Senhor  de,  501 
Spilsbury,    Major   A.   J., 

510 
Spirits,  252,  314 
Sponge-fislieries,  157, 1C8, 

282 
Springer  (fish),  281,  283 
Spungabera     Highlands, 

42,    43,    58,    161,    264, 

433 
Statonga  Mts.,  42 
Stevenson  Eoad,  415 
Sugar,  107,  166,  167,  190, 

194,  195,  196,  198-205, 

290,  292,  294,  295,  298, 

300,  302,  310,  312,  313, 

314,  836,  358 
Smida  rapids,  34 
Sungo,  28 
Surra,  222,  253 
Survey,  140,  523,  534 
Svvahili,  89,  91,  118,  121, 

123,  124, '444,  460 
Swazi  (people),  104 
Swaziland,  25,  280,  390 
Swazi  system,  56,  58 
Swedisli  S.  African  Line 

(steamers),  322 
Sweet   potato,    120,    127, 

253 
Swiss  Komande  Mission, 

130 


Tale,  260 

Tambanchipere,  Mt.,  46 
Tambara,  477 
Tambarara,  433 
Tancn,  430 
Tangalane,  337 
Tangalane,  Pt.,  357,  423 
Tangalane prazo,  167,  208 
Tanganyika,  L.,  335,  415 
Tariffs  :  see  Customs 
Tattooing,    92,    102,    105, 

118,   120,  121,  122,  125. 

126 
Tavala  (people),  115,  116 
Taxation,   149,   150,    158, 

169,  184 
Teak,  76 

Telegraphs,  165,  439 
Telei)hones,  439 


Tembe  R.,  21,  25,  189, 
346,  395,  470 

Temperature,  62,  C.3,  65, 
67,  69-71 

Termites:  see  White  ants 

Tete  :  administration, 
140,  144  ;  climate,  60, 
67,  69,  71 ;  communica- 
tions, 35],  3.58,  3.54, 
421-423,  428,  434  ;  con- 
sular agent,  153  ;  emi- 
gration, 177,  181 ;  his- 
tory, 446-448,  453,  462, 
467,  493  ;  population, 
116 ;  postal  arrange- 
ments, 438,  440  ;  trade, 
114,  273  ;  Zambezi  at, 
28,  29 

Tete  District :  adminis- 
tration, 135,  142,  144, 
145;  agriculture,  195, 
239,  246,  254  ;  climate, 
07  seq.  ;  communica- 
tions, 420,  428,  429, 
434 ;  customs,  309 ; 
frontiers,  1 7, 18  (see  also 
iinder  history);  geology, 
55-57 ;  health,  134  ; 
history,  499;  minerals, 
163,  2.59,  265-276; 
physical  features,  45  ; 
population,  86,  99 ; 
postal  arrangements, 
437,  4J0  ;  vegetation, 
75 

Teu-Teu  prazo,  226 

Tijungo  R,388,  859 

Timber,  73-78,  213,  215, 
314,  3.59 

Timbwe,  167,  336,  354 

Tin,  272,  273,  277,  288, 
289 

Tiquite,  434 

Tirre,  166 

Tobacco,  107,  114,  127, 
190,  192,  193,  196,  24.5, 
286,  292,  297,  801,306, 
310,  314,  356 

Tolo  Azim(5  falls,  847 

Torao,  431 

Tonga  (people),  100-105 

Tongaland,  25 

Tonga  language,  91 

Tonga  prazos,  506 

Tonge,  208 

Trade,  28 1  seq. 

Transit  trade,  284,  361 
seq.,  516 

Transport,  426 

Transvaal:  currency,  152; 
frontier,    14,   38,    473 ; 


labour,  107,  171,  172- 
180,  182,  251,285,385; 
mines  (supply  of  tim- 
Ijer),  216  ;  physical  fea; 
tures,  25,  26;  popula- 
tion, 87,  104,  105  ;  pos- 
tal arrangements,  437; 
railways,  316,  362  seq. ;' 
roads,  429  ;  ti-ade,  190, 
193,  204,  244,  245,  246, 
247,  248,  250,  281,  286, 
287, 290,  291,  331,  .523 

Transvaal  -  Mozambique 
Convention,  28-5,  29.3, 
313,  378 

Treasury  Department, 
139 

Treaties  :  Anglo-German 
(1898\  ,528;  British 
(181.5),  465;  do.  (Con- 
go, 1884),  482;  do,, 
with  Lobensula  (1888), 
483;  do.  (1890),  492; 
do.  (1891),  502;  French 
(1886),  479;  German 
(1886),  479,  484;  Ma- 
puto (1828),  470 ;  Mo- 
dus Vivendi  (1890),  49.5, 
497;  do.  (1893),  528; 
with  natives,  487 

Tree  I.,  341 

Trepang,  282 

Tribal  divisions,  97 

Tsetse  fly,  85,  133,  194, 
365,  434 

Tuane.  432 

Tuberculosis,  134 

Tuchila  plateau,  61,  69 

Tuchili  E.,  419 

Tuloma  prazo,  115 

Tungi  B.  :  see  Tunguc  B. 

Tungue,  170,  240,  282, 
328,  329,  342,  344 

Tungue  Bay,  23,  207,  344, 
479 

Turks,  444 

Turtle,  83,  282 


U 

Uanetzi,  430,  431 

Uanetzi  K  ,  25 

Udzi  Mts,,  43 

Ultimatum,  British,  1890, 
490 

Umbeluzi,  140,  395,  440 

UmbeluziK,  :agriculture, 
189-191,  197,  239,  246, 
248 ;  communications, 
346,394,395;  physical 
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geography,      21,      25  ; 

vegetation,  73,  219 
Umfali  K.,  488 
Umgoni     (people) .-       see 

Vatua 
Umhlatuze  Valley,  193 
Umsengedzi  E.,  15,  4G 
Umsilikazi :    see   Mosele- 

katse 
Umtali,  11.  269,  403,  405, 

410,  433,  434 
Umtasa,  477,496-498,  500 
Umzila,  464,  488 
Unangu,  486 
Unangu,  Mt.,  52 
Undi,  114 

TJnion-Castle  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.,  167,  319,  321, 

322,  327 
Union  of  S.  Africa  :  rail- 
ways, 316,  877 ;    trade, 

188,  190,  242,  246,  247, 

281,  296,  328 
United  States:  trade,  296, 

308,  820 
Universities'  Mission    to 

Central    Africa,     130. 

131,  134 
Upinde  falls  :  see  Marum- 

ba  falls 
Urema    depression,    27, 

39,  40 
Urema  E.,  194 
Usanyando  E.,  34,  51 
Usutu   E.,   14:     see    cdso 

Maputo  K. 


Vaal  E.,  368 
Vadanda  (people),  112 
Vahoca  (people),  112 
Valadim,  Lieut.,  488,  510 
Vanduzi,  193,  404,  405 
Vanilla,  249 
Vasconcellos,  Ernesto  de, 

340 
Vatel   79 
Vatua   (people),    91,    92, 

98-100,   102,  103,   115, 

116,  463,  470 
Vegetables,  107,  190,  289, 

292 
Vegetation,  37,  72 
Veld,  73,  75 
Venereal     disease,     133, 

184,  179 
Venga,    Mt.,   43,    41,    75, 

263,  204 
Vicente,     Antonio :     see 

Bouga 


Vigliaui,  Signer,  508 
Vila  Socage,  354,  440 
Vila  Candida,  358 
Vila  Coutinho,  140 
Vila  Durao,  428,  -la-j 
Vila  Pontes',  199,  201.  2.J0, 

413,  4:33 
Vila  Gamitto,  140 
Vila  Luiza,  438,  110 
Vila  Machado,    IIU,  193, 

404,  405,  433,  440 
Vila  Mousinho  do  Albu- 
querque, 440 
Vilanculos,  142,  428,  440 
Vila    Paiva     d'Andrada, 

161,  433 
Vila  Pery  :  see  Mandigoa 
Viljoeu's  Drift,  368,  873 
Viruli  Mts.,  46 
Vubvve  E.,  269 
Vumba,  197,  242 
Vumba    Hills,    43,    247, 

251 
Vundessa,  430 

W 

Wadema    (people) ;      sec 

Badema 
Wagengoe  (people),  111, 

112 
Wagiudo     (people)  :     see 

Maviti 
Walker's  Drift,  406 
Walwize  E. :    see  Cheu- 

gane  E. 
Wamakonde       (people)  : 

see  Makonde 
Wamakua    (people)  :    see 

Makvva 
Wandonde  (people)  :    see 

Maviti 
Wanetzi     E. .      see     Ua- 

netzi  E. 
Wangindo  (people)  :    see 

Maviti 
Wangoni  (people),  115 
Waninde  (people),  128 
Wankie  coalfield,  296 
Wanyasa     (people) :     see 

Nyasa 
Wanyungwe        (people), 

116 
Warfare,  native,  109, 119, 

125 
Wart-hog,  81 
Wasenga     (people)  :     see 

Senga  (people) 
Watanga  (people).  111 
Waterberg  District,  288 
Waterbuck,  82 


Walerval,  370,  871 

Wattle,  251 

Wax,  303 

Wayao  (people) :  see  Yao 

Wazezui'O    (people)  :    t,ee 

Muzuzuro 
Wazongwe  (people)  :    .see 

Mindongwe 
Whaling,  280,  294 
Whale  oil,  290,  295,  303, 

314 
Wheat,  192,  lyc. 
White  ants,  85,  95,  220 
Wiese,  Karl,  488 
Willoughby,  Sir  .T.,  500 
Winds,  62,  63,  66 
Wine,  292,  294,  310,  311, 

313 
Wireless  telegraphy,  439 
Witbank,  370,  891,  395 
Witchcraft,  97 
Witvfatersrand :      trade, 

•373 
Witwatersrand       Native 

Labour  Assoc,  174, 175, 

180,  182,  349 
Wizulu  Mts.,  52 
Wolfram,  272,  273 
Women,  native,  93,  118 


Xavier,  Ignacio  de  J.,  507 
Xavier,  Major  C,  501 
Xefina  L,  281 
Xicotana,  432 


Yam,  127 

Yao  (people),  52,  89,  91, 
93-95,  112,  118,  124, 
129,  482,  488,  489,  510 

Yao  Hills,  51 

Y''ao  language,  90,  117, 
124,  126,  127 

Yellow-wood,  73 

Yimpi,  109 

Yuse,  338 


Zambezi  E. :  administra- 
tion, 147  ;  agriculture, 
194,  19.5,  199-202,  210, 
234,  247  ;  climate,  (w  ; 
communications,  402, 
406,  412-416,  422,  423  ; 
delta,     22,     29,     339; 
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drainage  area,  olj ; 
fauna,  78  ;  floods,  29  ; 
geology,  55 ;  health, 
134  ;  history,  445,  446, 
447  ;  language,  91,  113, 
126 ;  minerals,  267, 
274  ;  navigation,  156, 
276,  336,  351,  353,  357, 
481,  482,  486,  493-495, 
503 ;  physical  geo- 
graphy, 19,  30,  32,  40, 
44-46,  53  ;  population, 
87,  91,  94-96,  101,  112, 
115,  117  ;  Portuguese 
part,  14,  24,  27  ;  tim- 
ber, 217,  219;  trade, 
266,  800;  vegetation, 
75,  253 

Zambezia,  144,  145,  224, 
226,  236-238,  240,  249, 
253,  254,265,  271,  507. 
see  also  Quelimane  Dis- 
trict, Tete  District 

Zambezia,  Companhia 
dos  Caminhos  de  ferro 
da,  165,  422 

Zambezia,  Companhia 
Hulheira  da,  165,  275 

Zambezia  Bergbaugesell- 
schaft,  269 


Zambezia  Co.,  163  ;  agri- 
culture, 196,  202,  208, 
210  ;  communications, 
353,  354,  412  ;  cultiva- 
tion, 230,  231,  234,  285, 
239,  242,  245.  246,  249  ; 
education,  132;  finance, 
164  ;  history,  163,  503, 
507,  519 ;  live-stock, 
256,  258 ;  minerals, 
265,  270 ;  railways, 
420,  422  ;  timber,  216 

Zambezia  Goldfields  Co., 
269,  270 

Zambezia  Minerals  Co., 
269,  270,  271 

Zambezia  Mining  De- 
velopment, Ltd.,  271 

Zambezi  Navigation  Co., 
201,  853 

Zambuzi  E.,  260,  263  I 

Zanzibar,  89,  91,  282,  321, 
327,  344,  439,  442,  444, 
4.55,  456,  480,  509 

Zavala,  142,  227, 348,  431, 
440 

Zavala  Pt.,  21 

Zebra,  81,  115 

Zebu, 250 

Ziehacha,  430 


Zimbabwe,  445 

Zimbao6,  446 

Zimbawe,  275 

Zimbene,  432 

Zimbiti,  197,  231 

Zindoga,  199,  iiOO 

Ziiito,  440 

Zinyumbo,  264 

Ziu-Ziu  R.  .  see  Ziwe- 
Ziwe  K. 

Ziwe-Ziwe  E.,  30 

Zomba,  6],  67,  69,  71, 
226,  356,  415,  423 

Zoutspansberg  District, 
286,  288,  364,  387 

Zulu  (people),  85,  91,  98, 
101,  104,  105, 116,  128, 
127,  172,  173,  463 

Zulu-Kafir  language,  91 

Zulu  language,  113 

Zumbo  :  administration 
142  ;  climate,  6),  69 
communications,  352 
434,  440  ;  frontier,  15^ 
27  ;  history,  476,  468, 
492,  499,  501,  506,  507 
minerals,  264,  266 
physical  geography,  45 
trade,  114,  451 


